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The following papers were intrusted to me for publi¬ 
cation by Sir Charles Trevelyan, the present Governor 
of the Madras Presidency, on his departure from 
England, under the conviction that the -first germ 
and subsequent gro;vth of what now seems destined 
to become a mighty movement should be placed on 
permanent public record. My taslc has been very 
simple. I have merely arranged tlie various docu¬ 
ments in cluronologicai order, and left them to speak 
for themselve-s. Even the errors in orthography, 
Tvhich I might have corrected with little trouble, have 
been aEowed to stand. My duty has been to lay be¬ 
fore the public a series of original papers and articles, 
in such a shape as to present a complete history of a 
great enterprise; and I have acted on the principle 
that even inaccuracies of scholarship, when regarded 
as historical, become interesting and instructive. 

The intelligent reader will, of course, bear in mind 
that more than a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since the date of the first of these papers, and that 
the state of things under the pressure of which they 
were written is greatly changed. We live now in an 
age of toleration and conciliation. Controversy in 
these days is conducted with less party'spirit, less 
prejudice, less asperity; and men bring to the discus- 
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Sion of disputed questions a more disciplined taste, 
greater logitad precision of argument, and more ju¬ 
dicial calimiess of mind. 

We liuYC also the advantage of greater accuracy 
of information, and a Letter acquaintance with the 
niceties of scholarship, Jloreover, every moot-point 
is now subjected Jo tlie salutary- ordeal of a tlioraiigh 
ventilation'’ (accoixling to the modem phrase) in the 
public press, and especially in the colnmns of that 
mighty organ of public opinion, the “Times” news¬ 
paper. Whatever he the topic of debate, it is there agi¬ 
tated in the fresh air of free discussion; and, if it sur¬ 
vive a long exix>sure to the storms of controversy, its 
whole aspect becomes purified and invigorated. Such 
has liappily been the case with the investigation into 
the respective merits of the Eastern and Western al¬ 
phabets, For a long period the idea of applying the 
Roman character to the Indian languages struggled 
doubtfully for existence- Jfevertheless, gradually 
but surely, amidst much contempt and opposition, it 
gathered "strength, till at last, in the healthy atmo- 
sphere of open and liberal inquiry, this grand concep¬ 
tion has acquired a force and a vitality which nothing 
can now extingulsli. 

In introducing, then, to the notice of the public, 
the interesting papers which describe the course of 
this movement from its earliest commencement to tlie 
present time, it may justly be expected that I should 
prepare the way by an outline of its most prominent 
features. Great discoveries which have worked stu¬ 
pendous changes, and conferred Lncalcukhle benefits 
on the human race, have had insignificant beginnings- 
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The lifting of tlie lid of a boiling kettle suggested tlio 
notion of the fitcftm-engine. In like inannev the 
idea qf applying the Roman letters to the languages 
of ltid.ia, which promises to act like steam-power on 
the progi’CBS of Eastern civilisation, had its origiiv in 
a very simple circumstance. It happened on this 
wise. More than twenty-five years ago Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, a missionary, at the instigation of Mr, Trevelyan, 
then a yontlifnl and active member of tlie Bengal 
Civil Service, wrote an English and Urdti l.fictio¬ 
nary in the Roman character, Thi,s somewhat crude 
offspring of Mr. Thompson’s brain stood in need of 
a sponsor to recomniend it to tlie notice of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Calcutta School-lwok Society; where¬ 
upon the Rev. Dr. Yates stood forth in this capacity, 
and in a letter to the Committee submitted the booh 
to their notice, and advised their subscribing for 200 
copies. 

It might have been supposed that a request so 
modest, preferred by a man like Dr. Yates, would have 
met with immediate favour j and probably no objec¬ 
tion would have been raised, had not the book been 
entirely printed in Roman type. Here, then, was a 
barbarous innovation which shocked the orthodox 
notions of two great Oriental scholars, Messrs. Prin- 
sep and Tytler. In tiTO contemptuous minutes they 
record their protest against what they consider the 
ultra-radicalism of the author of the Dictionarj', 

This opposition was, it must bo confessed, quite 
natural in these gentlemen, and withal excusable. 
Some of ns may rememher what bapi>ened when it 
was proposed to disturb the classic shades of Oxford 
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by tlic introdiittion of the broad gauge. Tbe caa- 
socked Digfiltavtea of Christchurcb stood agbast. 
They wci'Ci slow to discern the signs of the tiniest 
and little suspected that sooner or later the broad 
gauge must come to their very’ doors, and be welcomed 
as a boon. Let us not to be too hard, tlien, on 
Messrs. Prinsop and Tytler. As scholars, they only 
did what most other scholars would have done twenty- 
fiye years ago. They opposed a doubtful innovation, 
and did their best to crush the too audacious author 
of it. In the double grasp of these two learned giants 
the meek unpresuraing missionary had like to have 
been annihilated. But, happUy for him, succour was 
at hand. All Englishmen are lovers of fair play. 
An uncontrollable impulse prompts us to take the 
part of the weaker side; and this feeling would pro¬ 
bably have led jtr. Trevelyan (who was even then 
noted for his liberal views) to enter the lists and do 
battle for the oppressed, even if he had not been in a 
manner committed to the defence of Mr. Thompson, 
by having originally suggested the compilation of his 
Dictionary, Here, then, may be said to terminate 
the First Act of the history. Messrs. Prinsep and 
Tytler are seen bearing doivn the unresisting mis¬ 
sionary, when a champion appears in the person of 
Mr. Trevelyan, who in true knightly style advances 
to tlie rescue. 

The Second Act opens with the actual combat, and 
right valiantly does Mr, Thompson’s champion quit 
himself in the field. The tilt may be said to com¬ 
mence at Paper 4, by a long thrust from lir, Tre¬ 
velyan, and the contest is carried on by alternate 
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lunge rikI parry to the end of Paper 8. Though the 
odds are against him, no one can read the particulars 
of tliis encounter witliout feeling that Jlr, Trevelyan 
has the hest of it. His defence of Mr. Thompson 
marks an important epocli. It is the first recorded 
vindication of the Roman system as applicahle to the 
languages of India. 

The Third Act brings anotlier comljatant on the 
arena, who not only declaivs for the champion of the 
Rotnan alphabet, but turns out himself to be a mighty 
msm of valour—no less a person, in fact, than the 
now noted Dr. Duff. Let any one read his Pai^crs 
{signed Alpha, and numbered 9, 10, 11), and say 
whether he does not fight on the \vinning side, and 
by his hard knocks eonfrihiiite to the victory, Tlie 
warmth of his zeal may betray him now and then 
into tedious amplification, but the accumulated weight 
of his argUTnents is irresistible, and the shrewdness 
with which he exposes Mr. Tytler’s fallacy in con¬ 
founding the Roman alphabet with Knglish so-called 
orthography is worthy of all praise, Tlic conclusion 
of this period sees an offensive and defensive alliance 
entered into between Mr. Trevelyan and the four 
Baptist missionaries, Messrs. Duff, Yates, Pearce, and 
Thomas, A regular scheme is then promulgated for 
the printing and circulation of useful vernacular books 
ill the Roman character, the first book printed being 
the “Sermon on the Mount” in Romanised HindustAnf. 

The Fourth Act of the liistory presents to our view 
Mr. Trevelyan carrying on tlie contest in conjunc¬ 
tion with the three remaining Baptist missionaries, 
after the departure of Dr, Duff for England, The 
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most noticeable feature in this period is the contro¬ 
versy which takes place between Mr. H, T, Prlnsep 
and Mr. Trevelyan; the former advocating the adop¬ 
tion of Dr. Gilchrist's system of Romanising, the 
latter defending in an able paper the method of 
Sir William Jones. (See pp. 138—161.) Further 
aRusion will l)e made to this subject before con¬ 
cluding the Preface. During this period also two 
or three interesting episodes occur. The four cham¬ 
pions of the Roman alphabet (Messi's, Trevelyan, 
Vates, Pearce, and Thomas) meet together, and ad¬ 
dress a circular letter to missionary students in the 
United States, inviting their aid in support of the 
cause. They also draw up a scries of resolutions 
with the object of establishing a i>erraaneiit fund for 
the publication of books, and the promotion of the , 
Roman system generally. Tiiese resolutions are 
given at p. 175, and are followed by an enumeration 
of fifty-seven useful books in llmdri9td,ni, Bengali, 
Urlya, &c,, printed ill Roman type, which were 
either puldished or in the press at the end of 1836, 
only three years after the coinmeticement of the 
■ movement. 

In the year 1838 Mr. TrevclyTiu leaves India for 
England, and here occurs an interval of no less than 
twenty years, Tliis chasm, iiowcver, is bridged over 
bv the letter of the Rev. R. C. Mather to ^Ir. (now 

if ■ 

Sir Charles) Trevelyan, describing the progress made 
in the application of the Roman alphabet to Indian 
languages up to the great mutiny iu 1857. (See 

p. 202 ) 

The Fifth and concluding period of the history em- 
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Ijraces tlie revivat^ of the controveny in the cohmiTis 
of the English pre&s during the past year, and includes 
nearly all tlie articles and letters which have appeared 
in various journals^ whether in favour of or in oppo^ 
sition to the scheme, up to the commencement of 
1859* (See pp- 210—274*) 

Having thus sketched a rough outline of the five 
principal stages which mark the progress of the 
movement, it remains to draw attention to one or 
two points which liave suggested themselves to my 
mind in perusing these remarkable papers. 

The first observation 1 have to make is, that it 
must strike a casual reader as very curious, that Hr. 
Tytler and other controversialists of liis school should 
have run their heads against the fallacy of coi\fusing 
the Roman letters with the English alpliabctlcal 
system. They will have it tliat the advocates of the 
Roman letters want to wor[) and distort the Indian 
languages, liy forcing them into conformity with our 
so-called English orthogi^aphy. The reverse, how¬ 
ever, as Jlr* Trevelyan shows, ia the case* It la 
the Roman system, and not the English abuse of 
it, that is^ advocated* The Sanskrit and Latin lan¬ 
guages are, as every scholar now knows, derived 
fium a common source* Their alphabets (though 
one has been carried to an excess of eiaborntlon, the 
other to an extreme of simplicity) are capable of 
mutual adjustment and assimilatlou, both as regards 
the |>owers of the letters and their classification* 
Our English alphabet, on the other hand, is an 
entire perversion of the proper power's of the Latin 
letters, and especially of the vowels, to the confusion 
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of nil sovindg. Noticing can |>osBibly be imagmed 
more Irregular and flystemless, tbau our use, or rather 
iibuse, of the Roman vowel symbols. We take the 
sjTnbols a, i, u, e, o, and instead of making each the 
fixed representative of one invariable sound, we allow 
each to stand for almost any sound- Thus a repre¬ 
sents five different sounds in the words tapSy tap^ 
tall, tor, mortar; and each of the five vowels may 
stand for the sound of in gun^ as in the words 
organ^ sir, fpin^ Aer, son; and the sound of a iu tall 
may be equally represented by o, att, ea, ou, and eo, in 
the words mr, taught, groat^ thought^ George. 

Any attempt, therefore, to bring the Oriental vowel 
system into conformity witli the English must fail, for 
the plain reason that in English we have no system. 
But why is our contempt of all method to be laid at the 
door of an alphabet which is capable of the most 
regular and metliodieal adjustment? If we have 
pen'erted that alphabet to the subversion of all order, 
and made a lialaklava out of what might have l)een 
systematised, that is merely the result of our usual 
careless habit of letting matters take their course. 
Let us not confound two things which are as distinct 
as liglit from darkness,—the simple, flexible, sym¬ 
metrical Roman alphabet, and the psendographical 
perversion of it called by a delicate euphemism 
English orthography. 

Even the great Dr. Gilchrist fell into this mistake. 
His system of Romanising Oriental words is a partial 
attempt to write them according to the more com¬ 
mon English pronunciation of the Roman vowels, 
and especially of the vowel n. This plan, bowe\'er 
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attractive to tlie eye of an Englishman, is Tadicdly 
unsound. That of Sir WCliam Jones on the other 
hand, which is a syiinuctrlcal system of ^ansliieration 
(see t)ie Table at p. 162), is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only successful adaptation of the 
Homan alphabet to the expression of Indian lan¬ 
guages. 

Another [xpint which deserves notice is, that the 
controversialists have perhaps dw'elt ■ivith unneces¬ 
sary prolixity oii the advantages to be derived from 
substituting the simple Homan for the complicated 
Eastern symbols. These advantages ai-e patent to 
all sensible people. It cannot for a moment be doubted 
that both Europeans and Asiatics would save them¬ 
selves enormous trouble, and gain enormous benefits, 
by using the same common alphabet to express their 
respective languages. The great question is, ivhether 
the force of association and the inveteracy of habit 
in the Hindii mind are too strong to l>e overcome by 
any considerations of advantage;—whether, in other 
words, the Hindu, whilst admitting the siii>eriority of 
our alphabet, sm he does of our religion, nill not still 
regal'd his oum system of writing as a sacred iustitu- 
tion, iuheiitod from his forefathers, hallowed by their 
use, and therefore not to be abandoned. This point 
is forcibly treated by some of the advocates of the 
Roman letters, and it is well shown that, as tlie 
tllndiis have already accepted a totally new alphabet 
from their Musabndn rulers, so, a fartion^ they ivill 
not hesitate in due course of time to adopt that of 
their English masters. But more stress might perhaps 
have been laid on this asjiect of the question. It 
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might, I think, have been shown that the Hindus are 
more utilitarian in their views, and greater worship- 
pers of exjiediency, thaoi we are apt to hi^aginc* 
After all, a Bralunin and an Englishman are offshoots 
from the same Indo-EiiTopeati stock, as their lan¬ 
guages can testify* ilatiy of their household words 
are the same; and although climate and the force of 
oircumfitances have caused vast diversities, yet their 
national characters liave features of simllarityj and 
there is much common ground on which they can 
take their stand* A lirahinin thinks a great deal 
about caste and social distinctions; so does an Eng¬ 
lishman. Your true Saxon, however, is rarely dis¬ 
posed to permit his pride of caste to stand in the way 
of any prospect of advantage or profit to himselt. 
Kor does the most bigoted of Brahmins yield in this 
respect to the most exclusive of Englishmen, ^Vhen 
his interest is concerned he holds religiously to his 
caste; but drops it without the smallest compunction 
when it suits his convenience* Ue has a horror of 
leather, and shrbiks from leather-dressers as from 
polluted objects. But leather shoes are found to be 
very convenient things, and he uses them accordingly. 
He abominates animal fat, and is up in arms at the bare 
notion of being asked to use a greased cartridge; yet 
the very Sepoys who make this a pretext for revolt 
think nothing of biting the same cartridges wlien 
they want to shoot their masters. It was thought 
that the severity of caste regulations would seriously 
affect the passenger trafiic on Indian railroads. High 
caste and low caste, it was said, would never consent 
to travel by the same train. But what is found to 
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be the fact? The natives of India of all classes have 
as keen an appreciation of the convenience of railways 
as Europeans, and throw their pride to the wrinds 
under the levelling influences of steam and the loco- 
motive engine. In much the same spirit Iia\'e they 
adopted all the improvements wliicii the industry 
and ingenuity of Englishmen have introduced into 
India. Kailroads, electric telegraphs, gasometers, 
postage stamps,—uotliing comes amiss. With the 
utmost complacency they are ready to acquiesce in 
any innovation, provided it holds out a prospect of 
profit or advantage which they can appropriate to 
themselves or bi any way turn to account. And so 
will it be with the Roman alphabet. We have only 
to convince them tlmt their interest is involved in its 
introduction, and they 'tvill be eager to adopt it. 

One more remark, and my task is ended. Let all 
who desire the welfare of the people of India join 
heart and hand in this good cause, ndthout waiting 
for the Government to take the load. It is the glory 
of England that, unlike other great empires, its go¬ 
vernment is moved by tlie community, and not the 
community by the government. Though the Queen 
be supreme, the udll of the majority rules the land. 
Public opinion, therefore, must be brought to bear on 
the Executive, ere that power can accord the weight 
of its sanction to tlie introduction of changes. But 
let the public will once be unmistakably expressed, 
and the Executive authority must liend to its decision. 
It is but little that the advocates of the Roman al¬ 
phabet solicit. All they ask of the Government of 
India is that their system shall be allowed fair play 
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and perfect toleration. K this be conceded, if there 
be no unfair preferences, no undue trucldiiig to pre¬ 
judices or caprice, no uncalled for patronage of 
antiquated customs, it ia not too much to predict 
that the general adoption of the Roman alphabet, 
as a common medium of expression for the Tmlian 
vernaculars, must soon take its place amongst ■ 
the “accomplished facts” of this wonder-Tvorking 
century, 

MOKIER WILLIAMS. 
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I.ETTEH OF THE RETEREXD W. TATES TO THE PHESmE VT, VICE- 
rEEST&EyiS, ASB COlTMltTEE OF THE CAWTETTA SCHOOL- 

uooK eociETT, fimajiiTTisf; to titeik sotice xr . thoupsos’s 
EROL tSB AHD ruuti BICTIONABT IN THE HOUlIN CILAElACTEE. 

Dcftr GentJemon^ 

I have tlie pleasure to submit to your notice an Eugiish 
ami Oordoo Dictjonary, prepared by ;\Ir. Thompfion of Delhi* 
at the request of >[r. Trevelyan, who froni aequaintaace with 
tkis taleuts considered him well capable of erecutijig snob a 
work. It U designed to assist natives in the Upper PrH>- 
vinces in the acquisition of Englishj and Kuropeous in the 
stmly of Oordoo. It was expected that the work, if approved, 
wtmld be printed nt the expense of the Society, and as hsiirI 
130 copies allowed to the author aa a remuneration for hla 
labour; but from a private letter of Sir. Thompson’s it ap¬ 
pears that 1000 rupees is the least he would expect if the 
Socie^-accept the work, and that he thinks he could realise 
considcralily more than this by printiug it himself. Under 
this view of the case, Air. Trevelj'an and myself think it 
would be best for the Society to subscribe for 200 copies, and 
let Air. T. print for himself. It seems, however, desutihle 

Mr. Tlioupion s willow and daugh ter* wtre killed ju (he receiil 
umsMUiTC at DL'lki.— X.W, 
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that this subscription for two hundred copies shonld be miule 
on ttie express condition that, while the Society consent to 
^Ir. Thompson's receiving the benefit of any cditioia he may 
prints be shall allow them to print for tJiemselvefl if they 
deem it neeessauy. Fast experience has proved that it is not 
an eligible plan to eruploj'^ the resoixrces of the Society in the 
patroni-sing of works over which tliey can have no cootzrot, 
and after the adoption of which into their depositoiy list 
they cannot pledge themselves for a regular supply. It fa 
better not to adopt, than after having adoptedj to be obliged 
to dibcard. Should the book be generally approvedj^ and 
ahotild Air. T. he willing to submit to these condition ei, then 
I Ertippose he may be left, at liberty to print it where he 
pleases, stipulating only that it Bhail he on good English 
psiper, in cloth cover*^ And not eiceeiUng four rupees a copy* 

1 remain^ 

Dear Gentlemen, 

Yours very ancerely, 

(Signed) AY. YATES, 

Culi;uUii 8choohB«>i.^k StJcicty'F Dspoffilaryi 
‘iOlli NovembeTp IS33. 


m 


lilt. JAMES FunrsEp'a Ftm suscte, objectiko to 
MIL TUOMreO^’i! MCTlONAJlV. 


Mr. Tliompson's work will Joubtl€S& fiiicl a ready sale 
eimoitg EuropcAns, but I truht that none of oiir collegW has 
it in contemplation to t^h Arabic^ Persian^ or Hindee wonls 
in Roninu diameters. Tiiis would, indeed, Iw ultm-radicniistn, 
and I oannot therefore vote for any sanction being given by the 
School-Book Society, even in receiving a dedication from the 
author, unless the words ** for tlie use of European students'^ 
be inserted in the title-pc^. Besides, before giving coun¬ 
tenance to such on important work as a Dictionary, we 
should Lave a report on its eJtecution from some nninj^t^at 
person. 

(Signed) J. P. 
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(3.) 


iin, j. Tm*Ell's FIlt3T MUiCTEj TG MU- TUOMPSO^i H 

Dl€tI0:5AHT. 


’We flliiill comproTJiisfi our chameter veiy much* paiincularlj 

with Europeia scholara^ in whose eyea the Oriental literature 
of Calcutta does not, 1 fear, stand vary high at present, if wo 
go hack to the old system of printing Oriental books in 
Roman characters. This is, indeed, “ to mistake the infancy 
of science far its maturity,” and 1 caniiot give my vote for 
doing SO. I am aware that a Sehoi>l-Iiook Swiet ff is not to 
publish books of too high an order, but the preaent appears 
to me even below our general mn of publi<ations, and 1 am 
at a loss to see for what class of pupils it can he intended, as 
it appears ill calculated for any. It is a mere naked voca^ 
hulary destitute of every principle of scientific philology, in 
which the wortls are thrown tugethcr in a i'tcap, and full of 
mistranslattona and inisapprcheufflons. A liundreil instances 
might he picked out in a few minutes. In this state it can 
only serve to puzzle beginners, and will certainly be thrown 
iiside by those who have nukde the least advance. I think on 
tlie whole that the encouragement of such works is a mere 
waste of funds, and therefore vote against it» 

(Signed) J. TYTLER. 


jin. c. 1, TnBrEiTAs’s fibst wisute ts sdptort of ua. Tiioiir- 

iJOft’s DICTIO^TAUT A?fD Olf TUB APPLICATION OF THE flOJIAN 

ALPB^AnET TO niNuf^TiNt. 

1 owe an apology to the Committeo for having suflered a 
proposition with which my name was connected to be sub¬ 
mitted far their decision unaceompanietl by any eEpInoation 
on ray part, for 1 am convinced that if this precaution, had 
been taken, the objections which have been brought forward 
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to -Mn TEiompfioii’a work would Lave been obviatedj and the 
aeope and motives of it would Lave appeared to the rueiubers 
of the Cuoimittee in a clearer point of view than lias aclnally 
been the ease. It will now be my endeavour to supply tlie 
deddeiicy as far a^ it can be done at this late period of the 
disetissioiij and I am encouragMl to adopt this course by 
observing that several gentlemen for whose opinions I enter¬ 
tain a higb respect, are inclined to view' the proposition with 
lavonrj while our highly honoure^l Fresiident brLs sus[>ended the 
expression of bis opinion untU the question sluj] have received 
mere complete elucidation, t shall now proceed to consider 
each pf the objections in the order in which they have been 
Inouglit forward. 

Mr. Prinsep “ trusts that none of our colleges hiis in con- 
teniplation to teach Arabic, Pershm, and Kindee wortls iu 
“ lionian characters. Tins,” he observes, ^*woidd indeci! bo 
ultra^ra^iicrdism.” Thhi is the sole objection aasignwl by 
this geiilletDan to the plan* that it w^juld be '^ultra-radi- 
cidirtan’^ Let ua consider therefore wluit ultm-radicalstiiii 
is. It rneaiDs an ffu/rrschirnge. Now change is a rehittve 
term which may be either goesl or bad according to the eir- 
cmnstances of each fsirtienlar case. If tlie change is giml, 
it ia of course desirable that it should be radical; and if it is 
Ijad, it w ere better that it tlid not take place at all. 

This is not the first idtra-radicjilij^ni in the departnieut of 
ciiucation which lias emanated from Delhi. 

At Cfdeuttn scareely any encouri^einent is offered to the 
Maboinedans to etutly English, while they are bribed at iin 
expense of more than 30 rupees a month for every stutlciit. 
to cultivate Arabic *; the coiifi&iuenec of which is that there 
iii HCnrwly a single ^ilabomcdnn to Ijc found at Calcutta who 
has received a tolerable e«lucation. At Delhi e<iual eucouritge- 
menl is held out tii .^luhomedaus and Hindoos to prosecute 

* TKe fihlt^iwIn'E di^rlptiau ^ftLia IVlonkmb inslltutlon 13 laken froin n 
note tnf tlie Sccretnry to tli« CommittiiE of Public: In^tnjcii^ji ■ 

“1 (Usein it mj ilutj? ta nmiee tliat ihc lladrlss# Ims only 74 HuJeiiu. 
All or whom jupportu by piKUninry nl]<iwnnc««, ojii) ihACCwithgiut Inline 
into ciKUnkration tilt} hiiaty ilohu of prilitinj^) ibu btHml AAd tuiliijn A 
cidi »t»l.lciit dos^ 3‘® ™p^ I«;f nonum, a rute jjreiuly cACMdlrif tbe 
oxfiomlititn! on the nnmU of any other inptituiion. It iji ijoasiWe tli cx. 
ISMS may be euunlerboldJicuil by great iniLlle 
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the fltiuly of English litemtnre nml sdence* and the youth of 
both deuorninatioua are luirfluing it there in nearly ei^ucil 
Dumbera aud with equal :!3ucees3« This is an ultra-nulicalism. 

At Calcutta the divisioti of society into ca-^ies is Kirefmlly 
cherished auil perpetuated bj maintaining sepimte institutions 
f<»r Chriatians, Mahomedaua, and Hindoos^ At Delhi the 
youth of every religion and cairte pursue their studies together 
ill the institixtion. Thin ia another idtra-radicalisiUj 

siud EKj little Tivas it antieipated by I^rr* ’V^llwon that at the 
first fornuition of the Delhi College, among other hranchea of 
study proposed by him for the new institiitian, one was the 
“ acheme of castes" in all its complicated mmifications. 
Ihippilv this kind of propagandism dicl not take there. Be^ 
nares has always been more under the inUnence of Calcutta^ 
and the institution 9 at that place present uii exact conn Ur- 
part to those at the capital, 

I have now submitted to the Comiuittee two instatnees of 
ultra-radicaUsin* and 1 fearlessly allege that tlicy arc Loth 
good find contain in themselves the sce<la of great prospective 
improvements A third has now liecn prodnce^l emanating 
from the entne place, and before Air. Prin^ep Civu justly ^11 
Upon the Committee to condemn it^ lie is hound to slioi,v that 
it is of a bad and not of a good description^ This he has 
omitted to dOj and ns yet he has not favoured us with a 
single reason against the more general iutrofluction of the 
Bom an letters to which he so strongly obj-^ts. Tlie subject, 
how'ever, is of so much impartanee that I cunnot siitfer it to 
lie thuscurst>ri3y passed over, and t will proceed to answer, as 
briefly as possible, all the diflSculties with which the change 
cun ha supposed to l>e attended* 

Perliaps it may be thought tlint the Roman letters aro so 
strange and foreign to the people of tliis conntryj that the 
extensive iLse of them in writing the Indian hiugungea carmot 
rea&.inivb!y he auticiputed* To this L would reply that these 
letters, which were at first used only for the I-atiu tongue 
within the limits of the little teri-itory of I-artum, have 
gra^lually been adopted to express all the hmgiMiges of 
Europe, America, Austmlia, and part of Africa ^md Asia* 
The Greek, the German, anil the Rnsaiati characters are tlie 



G AlTLICATION OF THE ROM.iM ALPHAUET 

sole exceptions to the general uniformity in the mode of 
writing in Europe^ and at least two of those are rapidJy falling 
into disuse. Tlie old German text is now almost entirely 
abandoned, and few new l>ooka are pubU&iied in Crermany 
except in the Eoman ehariLCter. In Greece the revival of 
ielt em lias been marked by the HimultaneoiiE adoptiou of the 
universal written character of the civilised worlds and Eomaic 
or modern Greek School-Books^ I'estaments^ ani;Jj I believe^ 
newspapers fdso, expressed in Roman letters^ are daily I>e- 
coming multiplied. Both in North and South America^ whe¬ 
ther the language be Englisl^ French, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
the Eomnn ohitraflters prevaLIj without any exception, and 
the same in the Australian continent^ which is in pregruss of 
being peopled as yet by EogliFtliiden only. The letters wliii-h 
have Ijeeu adopted to express the lauguages of the South Sea 
islanders are also the Honiarij with only such niodifiealioiis 
m are necessary to denote the sounds peculiar to their 
tongueSj and nninerous printing-presses are at this moment 
employed in spreading these univesmi harhingerH of civilisa¬ 
tion throughout the great Southern Archipelago^ The scune 
plan has been pursued in Java* the Celebes, and wdierever 
else the Dutch have had anthority, and, 0 ^ a flpecimeh, 1 
have the honour to jnibmit to the Committee a Testament 
in the iialaj language and Roman chnmeter. 

The Roman letters have actually been adopted to express 
the poptdar languages of India. The plan %ras introducetl 
by Sir William Jones and zealously foliowcil np by _>!r. Gil- 
chri'd, and had the latter gentleman been supported by a 
Society like ours, the syatem would no doubt hj this time 
have been fully estahllshed. LTnfortunatcIy, however, for the 
C9.iL^ of popular education, the Oriental rage waa^ at the 
period when Gilchrist laboured, at its height, and he was 
overljonio by a host of learned Orientalists, who, in midLing 
knowledge simple, foresaw the ruin of their craft. Every- 
IxKiy must be aware that when the popular langunges of the 
East are once disencumbered of tlielr Persian or Sanskrit 
dress, the gentlemen who are the depositories of Asiatic lore 
will no longer be looked up to with the same degree of 
wonder and admiration as they are at present, and they wdll 
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greatly Kink in the estiimtioa of their learned bretbren in 
the West, 

The Eoinan system of letters hxis now been adopted in 
India for the third time under happier auspke^ Ttie ex- 
cliuaive to-ate for Oriental studies never extended La its full 
force to the extremities of the empire. The foeiis of this 
iiiflnenoe wag at Calcutta, where its mtensity was concentiated 
by a profusion of honoura and rewards in tlie shape of pro¬ 
fessorships Iwth for Kativea anil EnropeanSp secretaryKhlpa to 
Oriental colleges, moonsliee^hips, Arabic translationsbipa at 
the rate of 750 rupees per 50 pages, gludeiitships in the 
Arabic College at an expense to the^ state of more than 
30 rupees a Tnonth, ^c, &c. There was nothing of this kind 
In ilie Upper Provinces, Oecasionally, indeed, a Rtniy Ori¬ 
entalist made his appeanmee there^ but unJorttinately for 
the profession, bis qiialificaitiona in other respects did not 
always suEiciently correspond with his attainment^ in tha 
science of words to gain inEUiy admirers for the 5^stem. In 
the Upper Provinces, therefore, there were no predilectionR 
to stand in the w^ny of the new letters, and there was no 
danger of their being strangled as soon as they wen? iKsm, as 
t!iey bad formerly l> 0 eu at Calcutta* 

Another circiimRtancc which augurs very favotinibly for the 
ffucajess which is likely to attend the reproduction of the old 
aystein, is, that the measure has not been adopted until the 
ueceiisity of it became self-evideot^ Great mmibera of the 
youth of Delhi, wdio are brought up at the English College, 
have no acquaintance whatever either with the Nagree or 
Persian character* They kr»ow English as their language of 
eiUication, and Hiodoostancc as their veraaeuW tongue, hut 
the only character with which they are acquainted k the 
Jtomau, atid tins tliey oniploy to write both langnagts. For 
their use, therefore^ (and they are n very intelligent ancl an¬ 
nually increasing class,) an English and Hindoostanec Dic^ 
tionary was iDdlspeuKahle* Under these circumstances Mr. 
Thompson undertook the compilation of a tmiall vocabulary, 
wliich met with euch emment that he was encourag&i 

to apply luniBelf to the task of preparing the larger w^ork to 
which the patronage of the Ckmunittee is now f+oHcit-eiL The 
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TOcabulAt 3 ' [3 circulated herewith, and it is des^srring of at^ 
tentiou as the first fniitis of a system of letters which will 
eventually become univeisal tbronglioul the Eas% and will 
contrihute in a high degree to hasten the period w^hen 
lodLa w ill posaeas a national literature of her own ec^uaJ to any 
other in the w^orld. 

The plan which the Committee la requested to support ia, 
therefore, anything but an unceitain experiment suggested hj 
the expectation of probable advantage. It is a measure colletl 
for by urgent neccaistty, aud proved to be advantageous hj the 
result of a tria] w'hich has been already made. If there was 
anything of speculatiou in the matter^ it was in the original 
essay made by >|r, Thompson, and not in the measure now 
adopted to follow np a plan the somidnesa of w^bicb has been 
fully establisbed. 

I beg leave to call the atteution of the Committee to the 
commentary^ furnished by the facts wlncb have been stated 
upon the cry now raised of ultra-radicalism. The first, great 
change was effected vvhen the Eomau letters Burpassed the 
ancient limits of tho territory of Rome, and, since that time, 
by a Fiiocc^ion of ultra-mdicalisini^ they have been a^lopted 
by one nation after adother, until at hurt they bid fair to be¬ 
come the universal written character of the whole w'orhb 
Every one of these changes was, no doubts condeiUded by 
the lovers of ancient lore of the day; and, if their advice 
had been attended to, every uarion wroulfl to this day have 
had its own separate character, a.3 well as hmguage, and one 
more harrier w^oidd have been added to those which already 
stand in the way of the general fmtemlBation of the human 
race, and the gcneml enlightenment of the human mind. 
I n England the Roman letters did not acquire their pre^nt 
well, established ascendency untii after Bcveral struggles; 
and the lovers of the ^on, Norman, Old English, court 
hand, &c., no doubt, each in their day, fitremiouHly maintained 
tluit their own way of writing EngllMh was the only one in 
which the force and lieauties of the language could he pro¬ 
perly expressed* The ultra-mdicalism has actually beeti per¬ 
petrated in this country. The Roman letters have taken 
their place in Indian literature, rmd, notwithstaiiiling the 
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opposition which may lie misod hy leaitied Orientalist^ f nm 
oonviucod tliat they will continue to advauco by il dow* hut 
BUTE, imtil that day Rhitll arrive wlicn the cursse 

of Isabel will be TcmQved, and all mnnkiud will he united 
in the enjcuynient of a coinmoii langxmge and r couimon 
mode of cspreBsin^ it. 

The Koman is not the first foreign character which has 
lM?en adopted to exprea* the popular language of ludhu llio 
Persian imfl Arabic characters sire erpuilly foreign^ and they 
are not nearly bo distinct or ao tsisy to l>e usccl in priuting m 
the Homan. The ^agree character altlioiigh quite 

foreign to the languages of PerEsia and Arabia, is used to ex- 
pres=i words of pure Arabic and Perfiian origiu- 

The Eoman letters are capable of lacing adapted to the 
popular langti^iges of India m a nuicb more complete manner 
than they have been to that of EiiglanJ. ^Nothing can Ikj 
more prep^isterous than our EngHah tsy^tem of it 

is not deserving of the name of Ortbogmphy* For instance, 
hfire, hair, heir, werf^ pear, are all written difforcatly* al¬ 
though the vowel* have precisely the same sound; but in 
adapting the Roman letters to the popular languages of India, 
whether xSir Wm» JonesV, CSilehrist'j^ or Mr. Thomp#5on''s 
Rcheme ultimately conie into genend use, an exact oorte- 
spondence between the wTiting and the pronunciation will be 
preserved. 

In the different schemes of letters which have been devised, 
the varjdiig soimtls of the Indian consonants which are not 
represented by a corresponding letter in the Roman aJphabet 
have been distinguished by some peculiar mArk, or by some 
nKjdifiGation of the kindred letter. I know that the lovers of 
Amine and Sanskrit will reply to this, that if any modilicatioiis 
of the Kortmn alphaliet are odjuittcHl for the purpiK^eof denoting 
Bounds |>€fCulior to the Indian langua^a, the systeni of letters 
which it Is proposcil to bring into more extended use wdU 
then be neither one thing nor the other, neither Homan nor 
Incliaii. I rejoin hy asking whether the Persian chameter, 
ns used in writing Hindoostanee, is more pure? It is far 
from l^eingKO. In order to adapt the Pettiian characters to 
the hinguago of Ilindoobiaa it woii necessary to inv'ent signs 
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to the different Fnriatioim of BOTiod in the SimBkrit 

consoDuiib^ and the letters peculiar to the Arabic (aia, ghain, 
toe, zoe) were iutroduoed witliout any alteration in the forms 
in which they are used in writing the original language* The 
Pcrsiim alphabet, thereforep as imed in wTiting the Hiudoostanee 
language, is as great a mongrel as eTcr the Koman letters can 
be when they are applied to the same purpose, being made 
up, partly of pure Persian characters^ partly of letters intro- 
duMci from the Ambic, and partly of certain modified forms 
of Pershm letters which bave been iiiventefl by the Fort 
William phUolcgists to represent those sounds of the Sanskrit 
letters which me not to be found fn the Persian. ThiK adap¬ 
tation w^as not compieted until of late years, when the h abject 
was taken up by the learned OrienUllsts of the College of 
Fort Williann They might Jia?t as well have modified the 
Eoman as the Persian characters to express the Language of 
this oonntiy. Thi^ are both equally foreigu, imd equally 
upplicnble to it with some slight altendions. 

We are not such pedants as to desire to sacrifice both sense 
ami usefiiincss m the attempt to attain an ideal uniformity* 
The basis only of the IndcH-Eornan character is Roman, as the 
liayis of the Indo-Persian chimacter is Perajm, and where 
additions or modifications are required they liave been matic* 
So far sis the hmgmges agree, the pine Roman character \r 
used forlHith; and, uo far as they differ, a modification of it 
haa been devised suited to meet the evigency of the case. Tlie 
pftrticulaTS in which the languages coincide ore made evident 
to the fttiidcnt from the similarity of chometer^ and the points 
in which they differ are rendered plain to him, hv the pecu¬ 
liar marks. This, it musi be admitted, is n great asi^istance 
l>oth to the hlnglishmon learning the Indian,, and to the 
liidiaii learning the EnglLsh language; and besides thLi, by 
clearly pointing out the diocrepmcjcs betw^een the tonguesj a 
tendency has been created to produce a more exact corre¬ 
spondence 1 >etw'een them* 

If it were to Ije asked what advantages arc to' l>e ea:[iected 
from adopting the Roman letters as the roedium for express- 
iag the Indian languages, I would ansTi'er m follows 3 — 

F*rsf. The Roman character, whether it he written or 
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printed^ is niore distinct tiiati any other which can bo adopted 
for expressiag the langiuigos of Indio, whether they he de- 
tiTed frotn the Simisknt, Amhic, Pershui, or Englbb source, 
or whether they be niiaied ^md oompoutided of the wliole or 
any numlior of theso tongues. The superiority of the Eoniau 
letters may be inferrod from the circumstnxice of their having 
gradiLcJly been adoptecl, in spite of GTcry opposition, to ex¬ 
press the language of so Tnany different nations in different 
parts of the world; and, notwithstanding the contimiance of 
the mme oppoiotion^ they are still apreading to a degree far 
exceeding any other tharaeler* One main cause of the supe^ 
rior distinctness of the Koman character is that the voweb 
are expressed, iuste-ad of iieiug either entirely omitted, or 
distinguished by diamtical points, which are coiitinually 
liable to be misplacoil and left out; and, even when every pre¬ 
caution is taken, it is more liifBcuit to reail Hebrew* Arabic, 
Or Persian > in whicb the vowels are represented by minute 
points^ placed above or below the line, tlian any language 
printed in Eoniau eharcLctera in which they are denottni by a 
seporiLte letter standing in place in the linCi. Another 
reason is the extreme neatness of the printed Homan eba- 
riicter. The art of printing hug been carried to a far higher 
ilegree of perfection in these letters than in any others. As 
they are the universal eharaofcer of the civibsed w^orldj they 
have been more extensively used in printing than any other, 
and, from the first invention of the art to the present day, 
they have been gradually elahoratod and improved in the 
manner wbich baa been found by espericnoe best atlapted to 
meet the difficulties wiiich from time to time have Fuiggestetl 
themselves* They have the result of nearly tlnee hundretl 
years' experience in their favour, aud I put it to the Com¬ 
mittee wLether it tio more desirable to adopt the Hon^an 
character, thuM perfected and improved, or to go on with the 
tedious process of elalHiratiug Nagnee nud Persian by a buc- 
cession of changes, '’ivhich must be carr!e<l through a long 
series of years before we can hope to arrive at the Hune de¬ 
gree of perfection- 

S^&ndlff. Printing can he carried on in Homan nliaracters 
much cheaper and more expeditiously than it can either in 
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Pei^ian or in Nfigree# For inst^ce^ Mr. P^iirca ipform& me 
tb[fct it I70uld Cost one tLird icorej and take up double the 
time, to print !Mr. Tlioiiipfisoii'a inELiiuscripti in Homan and 
anil Persian cbanicterM united, as it would lo print it 
m Roman characters alone; and^ after all, it would not lie so 
perfectj if Persian characters formed part of the dej^ign^ on 
account of the liability of the nunuTOUS vowel and other 
pointy iiactl in writing that language to breakjto be mhrplacecb 
to be omitted^ or not to be correctly asceitained ; their ap- 
plicsition varying necordlng to the authority of ilifferent 
dictioiiaiiefu Irk lajnng the foundation of a natiunal litera¬ 
ture, it is of gre?it iiU]Xirtaiioe to select a character wddeh will 
Cause as small an eipeuditure as possiLIc of tlie time and 
nionej of the nation. It it; not easy to iinr^^e how much of 
these important elenientii of luiman affairs might l>e saved in 
the coursetif one hundre^i yearSj by having nil our books 
printeti in Romnii characters only* which cost one tldr<l less, 
instead of Pershtii or Nagrce^ w hich cost ooe third isiore- To 
make knowle<lge cheap and bring books down to the level of 
the means even of the poorest class of people, it must ho 
adjiiitlcfij is an object of some irnpommco. 

TJi.h'ill^w A still greater advauhige w^hich will he gained 
hy the plan will that the adoption of the Roman cha¬ 
racters in [ndin will lead to the gimlmd disuse of the Na- 
gree and Persdan and Arabic, and we shall thus have three 
cltaracters less than we had before, Xeed I point out the 
Advantages of such a consummation? Next t<» the multi¬ 
plicity of languf^^es, the intellect of India is oppressed by the 
multiplicity of letters; and it is shocking to think how mitch 
human time* which might be directed to the best purposes, is 
waKted in gmning a knowletlge of the many bcirbarons cha¬ 
racters with which the couiitty abounds. The student of 
Ilindoostanee now has to learn both tiio Xngreeand Persian 
chauKters, and, if he w ould commence the study of English^ 
ho must learn the Roman also; but, under the new plan, the 
l^oiuan characters w ill do for all The infancy of every natiun 
in the pursuit of knowledge is always mark^ by a diversity 
of languages and letters, and, as it improves in civilisation^ 
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they gradiiaily bc«me aBsimikted and ultiniatcly merge in 
one common character and tongue. Tbe naiurtd and ju.‘it 
tendency of everything is to flimplicity. 

Fomihly. It k generally admitted that our endeaTOiirs 
should he niamly directed to the gradual formation of a 
natlDual litemture emlMsdying in itself the selected knowledge 
of the whole civilkcd world, and it forrn* a stroug reconi- 
mendatiou of the plim now under conaideration that it will 
greatly tend to facilitate tbe accomplishment of tJiis highly 
importiiut object ^Vlien the languages of Kngland and of 
In dm shall hecomo es pressed io a character common to both, 
the ohataclcfi which ptand iu the way of their assimilation 
will be materially rilniinished. The path from one language 
to the other will Ije in a rummer smoothed to every student, 
as he will Imve the words only to Insnrii and not the symbols 
whereby they are cxprciBed. The person who knows EngliKli 
ivil] be more easily induced to cultivate a tongue embodied in 
a character with which he is already acquainted, luul into 
which he can introduce pure English words without any 
glaring impropriety; thereby gratifying his literary taste at 
the same time that he will be able to convey bis meaning 
with greater readiness and precision in temvfl taken from tlie 
more scientific and cultivated language; while, on tlie other 
hand, the Hindoosfcmce scholar will, for the aania reason, 
enter with greater ease upon the study of EDgUsh, and draw 
from it, in like mauner, stores of e^p^ressive words for tlie 
improvement of his native dialect In either case, whether 
the English scholar descend to Hindoestanee, or tlie lEndoo- 
stanee scholar ascend to English, the transition wdll be made 
much easier to them both by the use of a common diaracter ; 
and the certain result of this intiinatc connenion between the 
two langmiges will he, tliat the national literature will be 
enriched" by plentiful supplies of words and ideas derived 
from the English source. The words of the English language 
iire so geoemlly indeclinahle that their introduction into the 
Indian dialects may he accomplished with peculiar ease- 
llow desirable would it Iw to engraft upon the popuku lan¬ 
guages of the Ejist auch words ns i-irfu#, /lononr, 
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9 pirU^ aad some others for which it h at 
present difficult to ftnd any synonytue in theoi! 

Lastly- By means of the fiji^iniiation proposedi^ the mutual 
good tinderstanding between the mcea iivill be greatly 
promoted. Wliea theii' hmguageti shalL be expressed m a 
character common to both, the English will leam more Indiaii^ 
and the Indians mil leeum more English, ff Latin were to 
be written in HebreWj and French in Greek, characteiw, is it 
likely that we English should know bo much about those 
languages os we do Y 

hlfp Prinaep observes : ” Mr. TEiotnpson^s work will doubtle^^ 
find a ready sale among Europeans. I cannot vote for any 
sanction l)eing given by the Society even in receiving a dedi¬ 
cation from the author, unless the words /or th^ itss of 
European ^tud^nts be inscribed on the title-page;^ from 
which we must iufer^ that, in Mr. Prinsep^s opinion, the cir- 
cuiDslance that it will also be of use to European students 
conatittites A ground of obj^tion to the book^ For my piurt, 
I entertain exactly the contrary opinion, and that it will \yo 
eqtially useful to all chesses appears to me to he a clear indi^ 
cation that the work is founded on Ekiimd principles. If, 
through the medium of oin Society, books can be provideil 
which shall not only facilitate the acquisition of the English 
language by the natives of India, but shall also aariat the 
natives of England in acquiring a knowledge of the Indian 
languages, anrely no wiser or nobler application could be 
nmde of our pitronage. This appesxrs to me to be the exact 
pi>int of imion towards which we should direct all om‘ eEForts, 
as iar as mere language is concerned* 

It Is asked what class of people will make use of such a 
Dictiemary as Air. Thonipaon^a, 1 reply briefly : 

Thase native students of the Engljj^h language 
who, like the Delhi youths, are not ac<[iiainted witli any cha¬ 
racter except the Homan, 

Every native who h engaged in Btuclyiag the 
English language. In order to acquire even the slightest 
knowledge of English, every Htudent must learn the Homa 
chanicter; and it b obvious th;^ the same degree of ac<|uaint 
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ance vrith it wLich eDa14e@ him to read EnglLsb imperfectly^ 
would Enable him to read hi& own language Huently. It will 
be a good way for children to b<^n to le&ra the EoEuau 
ebamcter by rcojcUng tbeir 0 ™ language in it* isinoe a 
familkiri^ with any wTitten character ie more ©isily aocpiireil 
tturough the medium of one’a own than tkrongb that of a 
foreign language. If we wicked to teach an Euglb^h boy the 
Eotuan chfiracter* we should finjt set him to read English, and 
not Latin. 

Thh^dlt/. Every i>eT¥v>nj whether Indian or European, who 
is already aci[uainted with English and wishes to obtain- an 
actpiiiintance with Kindoc^tonee. 

In short, every Engliahman who wishes to learn Hindoo- 
stanee, and eveiy Indian who wisbee to learn English^ will 
take the firat four rupees he has to spare to Mr, Thompaoii's 
stalL 

In his love for Oriental hieroglyphics, jMt. Prinsep haa over¬ 
looked the fact that to use an^ Hindoostanee and English 
llictionaiy a ■miisi Ilaytntiri lelterAi 

unless indeed tluat gentleman^ in hts ultm-toryism* would ex¬ 
press our English words In Sanskrit, iVmbic, or Persian clia- 
lactera* The Itoman letters mxiBt be used and understood* rti 
an^ and why, therefore, should w'e increase the price of 
our Eictioniwy and puzzle the brains of our readers by the 
addition of barbarous Persian ? 

Before I conclude this part of the subject, I may aa well 
alj«9erve, that it is not expected that the Roman letters can be 
generally introduced at once. Their complete establislinient 
throughout India, to the Exclusion of every other character, 
must be a work |]erhapsof several generations* The principle 
I advocate is the one which is uoder^itoodl to form the leading 
maxim of our Society, visL that ive should prepare books of a 
kind suited for every class of readers, and lixive it to the 
popular taste to determine which shall be ultimately adopted 
and which Tejected* I have shown that there are at present 
large classes of people to witom a Hindoostanee Dictionary 
printed in the Ecunm character w'ould be highly acceptable^ 
arid, having done so, I conceive that I have made out a guffi- 
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cient clAim for the patronage of the Comtuirtee* If the de¬ 
mand for books prints in the Rotnati ebaraoter spreadB, so 
much the better; aod^ if not^ we simll only have done our duty 
in supplying an actual call for the means of instruction. 
jMthoughj therefore, the clrange of which 1 am the humble 
advocate may some day become radical^ in the meantime it 
only be gradual. 

I shall now proceed to answer the objecdous brought for¬ 
ward by Mr. Tytler, The learned gent Ionian is .of opinion 
that we shall compromise our character, particularly with 
European scholars, in whose eyes the Oriental Literature of 
Calcutta does not stand very high at present, if we go back 
to tlie old system of printing Oriental books m Koman 
characters.’* 

To this I reply that onr Committee was not established for 
the purpose of raising the reputation of Calcutta as a seat of 
Oriental Literature but for the purpose of providing the 
mesins of cheap and easy instruction for tlie people of the 
Bengal Presidency* Tliefte two objects have heretofore been 
too much confounded, or to speak more correctly, the latter, 
which is by far the more importaoL involving the intellectual 
and luoml welfare of nhoixt sixty milllods of people, has in a 
huneotabb degree been sacrificed to the former* So long as 
we remained engrossed in the pursuit of the higher bmnehes 
of Orieiitid lore, the education of the people was almost en¬ 
tirely lost sight of by us. The mge for Orientalism com¬ 
menced in the time of ^larquiB Weilesley. Tlie object w'hicb 
that nobleoian had in view w'jis to educate Em-opcauB In the 
languages of the East. Our object in to educate Aiiiatica in 
the sciences of the West. The mcMie adopted by ilarqnis 
Wellesley, therefore, whether they were well rurlaptcd or not 
for the enda which he had in view, are totally imsuited to 
forwiird the dcHigii of our society* 

Tf J.-ortl Wellesley’s Oriental system had been confined mthin 
its proper limits, atthough it might not have done any good> 
yet it would not have done much harm } but, iiiBteadof this, it 
soon excecderl all due bounds and deluged the country with 
such an inundation of Sanskrit itnd Arabic, £13 bail not been 
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seen eince the time of Kin" Uboj or MnbmotHl of Gliinsnee. 
Instead of a revival of ^^jund learnings it was only a revival 
of ajitlt|imted errors, and our Orientalist^i fondly imagined tliat^ 
while they were prO|iagatiiig the long-exploded absunJitica of 
Avicenna or the profligacies of the i^anski-it drnmaaj they were 
promoting the catise of public instrucHon* 

This era of the history of India affords a curious instance 
of the natural tendency of the hiunan mind to attach an un¬ 
due degree of importance to those particuhit pursuits with 
which it happens to be convemmh study of Sanskrit 

and Arabic is unobJcctioDiLhle as a cnrious branch of iin.[uiry> 
to he purRued by men of leism-e and litemiy^ curiosity who 
liappen to have a turn for the efuily of different languages, 
but it ia absurd to suppose that the spread of true know ledge 
and the elevation of the morals of a nation can be proraottsl 
by auch means- 

For about thirty year^ all the influence of the state w^aa 
employed in directing the talent of the country towards the 
exclusive cultivation of the tliree dead Irmguages, SauRkrit, 
Anibic, and Persiaii and a high stnnchird of acquirement in 
:my of them formed a certain avenue to civil employ. Thtire 


* The LonpuAgcB of Ambk and Porsin, as In India, arc 

longua^. IT we except a few Arab ami Pcrslini lacrtliajiU^ they xwe 
tbe living spoken of no one clns^ of people; an-J, when the 

natives of the country wiili to cult Wale ihem,^ they are under the no- 
eesaily of comtacncing the sunly of them from die beginnings as they 
would of any other disused ton^^e- I'hm was a lime, ue d^iubt, whr]! 
they were the Ijvinj; languagiis of lai^ clasfl^g. of peofde in India. Put 
thal period hns long tiiELce jias^ed by, atid Unglieh bus lakea die plaee 
which they Onee oeeupied. Tbc a|tciken Inng^uu^gea of India are ihc IJin- 
doofttanco, Pen^IeCf &0., wliieli are the langua^Od of the many^ uud 
Ktigluih, which 19 the language of the few'; but, alihuugh Lc b« the Iaut 
}^ uiLj|e of the few, English pn^esses im imiKirtaiure far nut of propnrtl^ai 
to the Dumencal ainount of the ptniplii by whom It ia apoken, ari^mg, oa 
well froin tba Ju[^lor influence iiiouparablc from nur Hitnatian in lEidin, 
:ia rrom the superior aioras of Lcarfiing whirh Our lau^iio^u cobtalrui. Tlu^ 
En^llih knguE^ u the source fmm which we mutt dtnw for tie hnprove- 
lucnt of NatiTo literature, and we might as wed sepapnte thu fttrvam fnmi 
the fountain Or thi; hreiul from the leaven which leavens it, as tlm vermi- 
cular dialecta from the Englhih language* Thi? two will go on to^'lhcr 
ihrniij^^hEuece^lve generations tall th^y ni«tiii a common langua^\Vvjuat 
Tor variety and piDwer of expression, and f>r the amnuiiL ol' kumTliivl^c 
whleh it oontain^ to arty of which the worhl can hno^t^ 
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another^ and a still more powerful, Tnotiv'e to en- 
conmge the taiite for Orientalism, particularly among the 
English portion of the coTnmunity. This is the one alluded to 
l.y Mr. IVtkr. By means of the three ckiid languages^ an 
Nnr&pean reputation was to be ac^^uired. Here was a meed 
worthy of the most aspiring ambition! By the successfid 
fttudy of Sanskrit, Arabic, raid Peraiaii, a person not only be¬ 
comes well kttoWTi in England, but bis name is familiarised 
to the “ European flcholai?s" of France and Cremaany and 
alinout creTy othe^^European countiTj for there is none wlticb 
cloeft not boast of some Orientalist. 

This would be very well in an Antiquaiian Society of Eu¬ 
ropean gentlemen, but it will not suRice for our ^jociety, wliich 
has in view tbe improvement of lOi intellectually ignorant and 
morally degraded people. Let ;Mr. Tytler continue to pmene 
hia Arabic studies, in tbe prosecution of wldcb 1 wisb him 
every success i but let us not suffer ourselves to tje porsiiadei:! 
by Lim that we are instructing the fndiaits, whUe we are only 
gratifying the pcculiaT literory taste, and [fear, too generally, 
tbe vajckity, of a few European scholars who happen to have 
turned their attention to the Sanskrit and Arabic hmguages* 
Our businesa is not wdth Eurcspe, but with India; and our 
object is to instnict the people of India by the united means 
of English and of the popular languages, and not to gain a 
reputation in Europe by a xwatronoge of tbe learned few who 
have leisure and inclinatiou to dovote themselves to the study 
of Sanskrit and Arabic* The objection that we Bhall foil to 
acquire for ourselveg an European reputation, and Hurt the 
bounds of tbe continent of Inrlin will also form the limits of 
our fame, can therefore bave no ioduenee with us. We 
never meant to aspire to the honour of knighthood^ nor did 
the prospect of filling the Oriental chairs in the tmiversities 
of England ever enter into our imaginations, and when wo 
travel abroad, we KhaU not feel mortified if we pass unrecog- 
ni^l by the literati of Paris, Bonn, and ^'ieana, never 
having expeclod any attention fivim them. Tliese bonouTs 
are the rewards of eucovtreging SanEkiit and Arabic lore* But 
we shall enjoy the humble satisfaction of bavlDg done goenJ 
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ip pur Juy 3inH g0P€ratipG^ I 6tir6 Vhftt thcrti uris soniP 
geiitleniep on our Comipittae wlioso souls ure siissoeptible of 
being ipflpcpced by siicli A piotive- ^Ve dc^iro not to cLdiu 
fraternity witli Mosars. Eopp and Sclilegel, but we recogvnse 
the duty of providing for the Tnenbd cultivation and moral 
impi'pvemeiit of mlllipii!* of our fellow-fiubjecta* and to tbia 
wo are ready to devote time and taleots and propertyj 
and all we pofiseHii that oan be spared from other ciaims^ 

It may bo thought that 1 have exaggerated the extent to 
which the iiustniction of the many has beflii Racriliced to the 
literary taste of the few* I beg leave to Assure the Conimit- 
tee that such is far from being the case* A statement is 
annexed of the entire sum which has been expended by the 
General Committee of Public Instruction^ from the date of 
ita inadtutiou up to the SOtb Aprib 1^3^. m the printing of 
Oriental works, or in assisting the authors to print tliem, by 
taking a certain number of copies off their hands. From an 
examination of this document it will be seen, that the 
patronage of the General CJommittee has been bestowed in 
the following proportioris up to the ahove-mentioned date : — 


Sanskrit, 13,000 volumes, 

Arabic- 5,600 dittos 

Persian ■ 2,500 ditto, 

Hindee 2,000 ditto. 


Not a single Bengalee or Oordoo book has been printed 
by the Geneml Corairnttee^ nor has one tradslatiou been 
made through their medium into the popular languages. It 
is true that four Hiudee works have been publisher! by them 
(SabhA Bil^U, lUjmti, Chhatraprakiisa, and Ddyabhdga), but 
none of these convey any European iiifonaatjon. Not one 
of them is a tnmsbtion of any European book, but they are 
either reprints of original Hindee books or of old Hindee 
iranslations from Sanskrit books; and they ate all classical 
works, formed on an esclusively Sanskrit model, without a 
knowledge of which language they are almost unintelligible, 
and are therefore C[uitp unht to bo used aa a medium of po¬ 
pular instruction* 
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Will it now be Raid that I Lave ^L^aggerated ? The^ 
b^Kiks were pnnta^ at the e.xpense of a hnul consecrated by 
the pArliament of fxreat Britain to the eanse of e<hi~ 

and they form the toshU of tweke years" hiboiirs of 
the Coinunttee of Public Inslrnctioii in that MgbJy Linpoitaiit 
branch of their duty which consists in the provLsion of 
Oriental book? for the inati'iicUon of the pubUc; Some of these 
Ixioks are of such a nature that the nienihcrs: of the General 
Committee would at once repudiate the idea of their being 
intended for the inMniction of youtb| or e^en of their being 
at all put into their biunls^ Hie Sanskrit drama called the 
^Iricchhakati, or Toy Cart, for instance, is all about a prosti¬ 
tute* The Sanskrit poem called Naibhadha, or Nala Daraayauti, 
now reprinting at a great e:<peuse in twenty-two cantos^ is 
another of this nature. Tlie whole object of the poet ap|ieai^ 
to Ix" to display hiJ5 critkal acquaintance with the S^anskril lan¬ 
guage and his exquisite taste for sensuality. At times the 
author pi^aitively revels in licentiouaneb^s and Don Jiian is 
a tyro compared ^vith Idm* The Committee will be able to judge 
of the ehotacter of tbe work when 1 inform them tbsit the 
plot of the poem is as follow?, Nala b rendered invisible and 
introduced by the god Indra into the harem of Damayanti 
to make love on his tkclialf to the beautiful moiial, but, as 
might have been expecteti, Na!a fell in love himself and 
mon-ied the lEudy, A large portion of the poem is taken up 
in the detail of nil tlnat Xabi oKserved in the interior of the 
linrem in the most unguarded hours of its inmates, while he 
himself preserved his invisible form* Beposts of this kind 
may contribute very mucli to the gratification of the Oriental 
scholars of Europe and India. The book was of course 
intended cxcliodvcly for their perusal, and I strcngly disebim 
the idea of supposing that the members of the General 
(Aiiiimittec ever in tended to pollute the minds of the youth 
of this country ijy teaching fhein lechery imder its most 
seductive forms, Tliese two books are only specinieus of a 
gru-at variety, of the same character that might be named. 
If tbe aum which has been employed by the Geneml Com- 
mince of Public Instruction in providing books for the 
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amusement of Oriental gehoInrBui Europe bad been devoted 
to the supply of hooka of popular iDStTUCtlon^ there v, on]d 
now be scJireely o school in the country which miglit not 
have been provitled with 9 ome ea^ty trnctis of sijuiid knowledge 
and pure morality. With the exception of the Stuiskrit dm- 
maS;, the works referred to are alino-^t all qinirto volumes of 
seven hundred or eight Inindred pages each; anch for thesamo 
cost at wMch one of the^io great iMioks U got npj twenty or 
thirty^ miy Bonietime^ eighty or a hundred^ school-bocka 
might be j^iipplieth 

Among other honours with which the administration of 
Lord AMiJiara Bentinck uill descend to posterity, it wil) not 
be the least that iu Me time the Oriental mnuia^ which broke 
out under Lord Wellesley's Governinent, advanced under 
Lord Minto's, ivae in the height of career under Lord 
ILostings, and began to Hag under Lord AinherstX com¬ 
pletely exhausted itself. Orientalisni hii% at lengthy ceased 
to be considered the exclusive test, of meril^ and the public 
mind has completely awoke to the fact ttu^t the shortest and 
most efiectual way of communicating knowledge to the people 
of this coiiDtrj' is by educating the youth in English litera¬ 
ture, mid, w^here this isilnp^ftct^^s^hle, by providing them witli 
translations of books on European science in their own Inn- 
giiageg. All classes now concur in the expediency of opening 
lu Inilia the pure fount of English literature, and, vrbere 
the parent soimce happens to be inaccessible to the student 
from the existence of other claima upon Ms tune, he may at 
least be enaliled to imbibe sound knowledge, though to a 
more Hmited extent^ by means of tmiislationa in hiH native 
tongue. 

According to the best of my judgment the truth lies in this 
opinion ; but* whether this be the ca^ or not, it is certiiin that 
in proportion as the publio have advanced towards this point, 
the majority of the Committee of Public instmetion have 
receded from it. Jlj referring ogam to the annexed state¬ 
ment, it win be seen that in and 1853 seven Sanskrit 
and the same number of Arabic books were printed by the 
Committee and only one Mindee (which^ like the others, was 
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on dJi esclosivcly SoiUiitrit mcriJtJ), ftud tiouo in BongBiee or 
Otirdoo; while on the Sod ?sovoTiiher last^vlien the return 
was fuimishcd} there were four Ji^nskrit and ten Arabic books 
in the pro*?, and none in llitideej Oordooj or Bengalee. A 
change, therefore* has taken places but it is all on the side of 
the learned languages and against popular inetniction; and 
while Sanskrit used to be the principal object of the Commit¬ 
tee's patromige, the tide has since turned in favour of Ambic. 
These leamed langiiages seem to have just changed places in 
the eslimation of the General Committee, anil as there were 
25 Sanskrit and 12^Vrabic books published by them up to the 
end of 1831 and 1832, so there are now 10 Arabic and 4 
Sanskrit books in the press j that is to say^ while Sanskrit was 
formerly twice as mneb encouraged as Arabic, so now Arabic 
is twice as nmch encouraged as Sanskrit* In the years 1832 
and 1833 the two languc^cfi w ere treated with cqiud fiwour, 
there havi fig been oKactlj seven bocks published in each in 
that year. It will also be seen from the return that there are 
at this moment a irnml^er of trarLslations into Arabic going 
through llie press for the purpose of popu/ar instruction, but 
there is no account of wrhat they cost. 

Compared with the limited use whieli can lie made of them, 
owing to the small number of persons in India capable of 
reading and understanding Arabic hooka, the e^nse of these 
tratislationa la very heavy. Indeed it is the rarity of acquire¬ 
ments like 3^fr. Tytier's which ia supposed to confer Enich a 
high value upon his labours* He is said to be tlie only per¬ 
son iu India wlio La qnalifiedi for the task of translating Eng¬ 
lish science into Arabic, from w'hicli we may form some 
conception of the limited niimher of individuals w"ho posses 
such a praetieal acquaintance wdth this language as to render 
it easier for them to acquire knowledge through its medium 
than through that of any other. The Coramittec of the Agra 
College Imve for mouths past been ndveiiLaing for a native 
professor to fill the vacant chjiir in the department of Arabic 
Gmnrmar, and no person po^ssing the necessary quail fica^ 
tious hna yet made his appearance. The folkwiog is a state¬ 
ment of Mr- Tytier's receipts, as Arabic translator gcncml, 
from September 1B29 to March 1833: — 
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Abstract. 

fierauneriition received by Dr. l^er fur translatiDg 

Hs>oper^a Ana* Vade MectLtn ^ ***** . 83OOO 

Ditto one half Hutton’s Alathemstio^ voL 1st * * ^ 2,000 

Ditto Crocter^g. Land-Surveying *,*-*.* 4^000 

Ditto Hoaper^s Physidau’s Yade Mecum . ^ * * 3^000 

Rs. 17,000 

Being 42 mouths at 400 Efi. a month* -- 

This new light only ktely broke in upon the majority of 
the General Coiumittee, and it never seems to have been 
iinngined before, that tiauslations into Arabic were good for 
public instruction. The prevailing taste used to be entirely 
on the side of Sanskrit* Brighter days, howcverp have at 
length begun to d*wn upon India^ and both Sanskrit and 
Arabic, after many a liard-fought liattle, are slowly retiritig 
from the field of popular educatian* The Aiahic trandatioiis 
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have been pot a stop to^ \vitli tl»e esceptiDii only of about 
3,(M)0 Tup^ea which wero saved out of the fire* oo Hie grounfl 
that Itooper'fl Anatomist's Yade Mecum wan still incomplete, 
ths period 2t'he7i this chaitf/^ tooh plaes 65/>00 Rs* 7*^~ 
^rnirned to be e^pmded in compldhtg A}^bk translatwis 
of oiili/ six booJis, th^t k 32,000 R$. f^rjive Medical work% 
and 33,000 Re. for ths pa^i of JIutton with 

somdhmg <x^m for dia^mPis.^ This is flcoording to Hn 

tier’s own eatimctle, 

I am far from wiahm^ to digcmirage the prosecution of 
Oriental studies within their proper limits, ff it be the duty 
of CrOTCTiinient to preseire the knowle<fge of Sanskrit and 
jVmbic as a brnneh of curious literary Inqiiiiy, after the public 
voice has decided ngaiiist them as a mediiuii of national in- 
btruction, let professorships be established, and a certain 
portion of the public revenue set apart, for this particular 
inrrpoBe; but let us not gi ve out that we are iiistnictiiig the 
people of lDdi% while we are r^llj ouly endeaTOuring to 
support our own reputation for Oriental learning* If we yrere 
real OrientalhtSi we should make the welfare of (lie Rust the 
main ohject of our efforts, and should endeavour to draw ftcuii 
the ample ^ores of Western leaming intellectniJ food, for the 
improvement of our Asiatic brethren, but onr conduct b 
rerdly exactly the reverse of this. Nothing effectual is done 
for jHiipular education in the East. No efforts are made to 
naturalise in this coimtiy the knowledge which we have so 
largely to hestow^ and a considerable portion even of the 
iicaiity fund which lias been assigned by the Britbli Parlia¬ 
ment for the puqjose of Indian popular instruction has been 
alienated by us, to cater for the taste of the lovers of Oriental 
learning In Europe* It seems to have been overlooked, that 
the annu^il lakh of nipecs was nssigned by Parliament for 
the edu<^^ion of tke youth of Imiloy and that it was never 
intended from this fiource to pnivide matter for the lucubra- 
dona of ,MeK8rp* llopp and Scldegel, or even to gratify the 
taitc of the professors to the Engli^^h Univer&Jtiefl. However 
it may have been recognised elsewhere, I trust that the prin¬ 
ciples of the Orientalists w*Lll not be admitted into our Com¬ 
mittee, and that a book of popular instruction wdll not be 
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rejected, because it is suggested that its publication 
ooiupromiHe our cliaxacter with Eiiropeflu scliolars- 
Jlr. Tytkr further observes that Thompst>n’e book ap^ 
pears to be ^'even below our general run of publications/ and 
iie adds that “ it is a mere naked vocabulary destitute of 
every principle of ficientilic philology.'^ These remarks aflbrd 
a sdngxilar Qlustratiou of how diainetrically opposite different 
people may tliiuk on the same subject. The very rertsonH for 
which Mr. Tytler objects to the boob form the ground on 
which I have presumed to recommend it to the notice of tlic 
Comnuttce. All the English and Oordoo Dictionaries which 
have yet been published are above both the compreheusion 
nnd the purses of the people^ and they are too scientific for 
their edification Tiiey are inaoocasible to the poor and un- 
mtelligible to the unlearned and to children* The lowest 
price at which Gilchrist^Sj Shakefipear''s^ and the other exist¬ 
ing English and Oordoo Dictionaries are to be obtmned^ places 
them beyond the reach of any eaccept the highest chiss of the 
people; and they are often so much crowded with siynonymes 
dmwn fresh from Arabic and Sanskrit^, and quite unknowii in 
common parlanee, and contain such a profusion of learned 
etymologies^ as to puzz-lc and coDfound the minds of the un¬ 
initiated. ruder these circumstances ]Mr. Thompson dcsigncii 
the plan of bis ^ School Dictionary/ intending to make it so 
cheap as to be within eveiy'body^e reach, jmd so popular in 
its eharact^ ns to be universally mteUigible« The work baa 
now been completed, and it is faibmittsxl to the Committee in 
the hope tlutt the author may be enabled through their asaLst- 
anec to bring it before the world* The price of each copy 
will be 4 rupees, which is only one lifth part of the cost o1 
the Dictionarie=t hitherto published, and great care haa heeu 
takeu in the compitation of it to e;xphtm the meaning of 
the EnglLsb words only by such sj^nonymea as are in general 
use* 

The existing DictioniLries have all been formed more or 
less upon the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Fcrrian models and their 
authors appear to have taken a pride in disqjlaying their in¬ 
timate acquaintance mih barbaric lore. Their columns are 
swelled with foreign words taken wholesale from Eichardson 
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itoil WilBon, without in the leagt considering whether or not 
they forin part of the Language of the country; and tli e general 
tcinleney to fall into this error Laa been greatly aggravated 
by the pedantic spirit of the nadve HBaiftants of the lexlcogra^ 
phcrfi, who were almost alw^ays leamod Mouluvees Jliod Pundits 
puffed up with literary priJe^ and more oonverKint with musty 
yolimies than vritk the spoken Longunge of the land* Mr, 
Thoinpsoii's Dictionjiryj on the contrary, has been drawn up 
strictly on the popular modeh and it hag been ste-adily kept in 
view, aa tho maiii principle of the uudertfiking, to admit no 
word which is not in familiar use in the toiiiTis and village;g of 
Upper India. Scientific Philology ^ has been discaided from 
the work, on pnneipl^ and ** popular philology ” has been 
adopted in its room; and it is therefore as reesnnahle to expect 
that it should fad to conciliate the regard of the “ man of 
lettcrfl,^ as that it should he accepted with pleasure hy eyery 
one who coniideis the instruction of the many as an oljject of 
auperior importance to the Uterarj- celebrity of the few. The 
oducation of the natives at hirge has too long l>een made a 
sacrifice to the exclusive taste of our Orienhdists; and phi lo 
logy, which la only one out of many branchoe of ^ence, is 
the only one which lias yet received any considerable cultiva¬ 
tion in tliis country. We do not wTint a Eabel of doail lan¬ 
guages, but the Ihing lauguages of the English ami ludianR. 
We do not want on oi;^n of words, but an mfiux of ideas. 

In a late series of letters, signed with a German T, and 
published in the Giijzette, those persons who wish to 

encoiuage the Indians in their laudable endeavours to acquire 
OTU: language were taunted with the estraordinary fact, that, 
amidst all the aeal at present manifested for teacldng Eng¬ 
lish, no one step has been taken, either by individuaiB or 
Societies, however much they profesa to have the object at 
heart, for compiling either tm Englifth Grammar or llictiunary 
for the use of the natives,*’ An effort has now been made to 
supply one of these requisites; the step, the absence sif which 
was lamented by the gentleman who designated himself by 
the tTerinan T, hiyt been taken, amJ it was therefore rea^ou- 
abk to expect that Mt. Tytler, who evidently bdongs to the 
same school with his German namesake, would have hailed 
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the event with aatiaffictiod^ and congmtnlated oui Committee 
upon haviiig provided a Dictionary wlikh^ flithoiigli it did not 
come up to his standard of perfection, at any rate lirought the 
meang of learning EngUtilLi down to the level of every natives 
however narrow his drciimstanees might be ; but^ instead of 
thiir, lie condemned the work because it 13 below onr general 
run of puhlicationSj^ and because it would coOiproinige our 
character, particidarlj’ with European scholars.” 

The flame letter contains Mr. ‘ST’s notion of a popular Die- 
tionaryj which it will be useful to transcribe* as it furnishes a 
happy illustration of the motives which have induced his 
learned friend to reject iin Thonipson'a performance* The 
Ginnimar must be acoompanied by a copious Dictionary, com¬ 
prising not a list of mere vo<ahles, with a string of Oriental 
words thrown after them in a mndoin h^p, but a phllom- 
phical aca>unt of each ^mr<h its dijrmolofiy, iti 

^ndkol aiftd vi^Uiphoricai meanings in aix their shades* 
'Us synonymts and eofpmtes, its modes of constincti&nj and 
ihe various idimyiS tviih which it is cojinedeitj which in 
English are so niiiiicroTis nnd so capricious^ yet so tiecesssar}'to 
be understood j the whole to be clot bed in a simple style of 
the native language which is that of the scmoiaes, and 
the points of shmlaiitg and difference between the Plnglish 
and Oriental phraseology pointed md as they ocenrJ" The 
letter also contains a curious prospectus of a popular Grain- 
maTj but as it does not inimetliately relate to the sut ject 
before I will not aJlude to it further than by observing 
that it is worthy of pemsnl. A copy of the /aifi'a Gazette 
con tailing Mr. Cs letter k rmneied to thh paper. 

Mr* Tytlcr states that the School Dictionary ia a mete 
naked vocabulary destitute of every principle of sdentific 
philokig)^'' to vvhich 1 fully assent, in the sense and for the 
reasons above stated; but then the learned gentJeman goes 
on to say, “in which the words are thrown together in a 
hcap^ and "'full of misEranslatiouB and misapprehensions*'^ 
which I deny. Tlie term thrown together in a heap” woulcl 
lead one to suppose that the Dictionary is of a complex clia- 
racter, aud that it is burdened with a numlier of nseless syiio- 
nyiues, whereas the oppositCp to this is really the case- The 
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plan of tlie iivork is of the liLUipleat kind^ and^ nai do wonl has 
been intrcHhiced which is ndt io general n^j the s^onyrnes 
lire very few* Crenerally speaking there is only one, atid 
there are seldom more than two or three. Any reeonr® to 
the Sanskrit or Anihk Dictionary was estpreasly exclucletl hy 
the plan of the w'orkj and there wog^ therefore, no source 
from which synonymes could i>e drawn except popular par¬ 
lance. 

The assertion that the book is “ full of nfiigtranslations and 
luisappreben^ion^^ could only be oonipletelj met by cbal- 
lengiiig an examination of it by a Committee of imprejiidioed 
persons, which I should not hesitate to do if the copyright 
Ijelongcd to mo, whicli it does not. The book is the property 
of ^Ir. Thompson, who depends in a grtait measure upon th e 
produoe of his literary lal^ours for the means of providing for 
a numerous family^ and I do not know how^ far he might he 
disposed to subject it to tlie riak of lacing condemoeil. He 
might think that the object to he attaiaed by sncce^ would 
aut compensate the loss wbicb might ensue fhmi defeat, be¬ 
cause he could only gain the patronage of the School-lSook 
Society if the book were to be approved ofj whereas he miglit 
lose not only their patronage, but the patromtge of the jmblic 
also, by its formal condemnation* Perhaps also he might not 
place suEcient con^denee in the gentlemen who have hitherto 
acquired a reputation as great Orientaliila^” to trust them 
’with passing a decision upon the value of bis property. It 
would at once occur to him that they would be likely to judge 
of bi!S work by a standard which he does not acknowledge; and 
the language of Hindoostan as yet so unfixed, that, if a work 
were e^'er bo perfect, it might be condemned, according as 
one or another criterion might be adopted as the rule of de¬ 
cision. A lover of Sanskrit might condemn it* because it did 
not sufficiently approach to the Sanskrit modeL An Arabic 
scholar might object to It, because many highly expressive 
words, which are probably Lti daily familiar use between the 
echoiar and hisMoonshec^ are omitted; while others arc used 
in a Sense in which they are not to be found in the original 
Arabic: and in the same way the Pemian scholar might con¬ 
demn it, because the tkcnl Hindec is sometimes preferred to a 
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elegant Feireian synonyine. That ?iie1i ia not lanlikclT 
til be tlie casOj we have Hlreatlj Imd a convincing proof* ^inee 
the uiomeiit the book came to Mr* Tytler he condemned it, 
ijecause it htid not been formed ujKJn hh model of sdejil^ 
p/tiVo/of/y,” TIictc k A great JlSerenCe also in the kind of 
Hindoostanee spoken at diFerent places* and although the 
work might be perfectly identical with the kngnnge spoken 
at the majority of places and by the majority of persons in 
Upper India, ft might differ greatly from that wliieh is spoken 
at some places and by soine persons. Sometimes Sanskrit* 
and sometimes Arabic and Persian, predominate in the lan¬ 
guage of different places, and even of different persons in the 
Sfime places; so that;^ if Mr. Thompson did not happen to hit 
off tlmt particular modification of the language with w'hlch 
the meinbets of the exaniining Committee w'ere faTniUar, he 
might be condemned^ though entirely without fault, to lose 
the rewmd of all hk labours. The Ambian Hiiidooskineej 
which has groiyn up at Calcutta under tlie fostering patronage 
of Government* and k spoken by the Mconshces of the Col¬ 
lege of Fort \^Tiliam_, and the .^louluvecs and slttdenUf of the 
Mahoinedmi College, iij quite a different language from that 
which prevails in any other part of India, 

Til judging of a work of this kind* a great dea^l must depend 
on the quallficiitions of the author and the cbamctcr which 
be has at stake* Although he may not be known to all the 
members of the Committee* ^Ir, Thompson is a person of 
tried ability for the task which he has now brought to com¬ 
pletion. Ife has resided for m many years in the Upper 
Provinces* and has been brought by the nature of hia duties 
into such frequent and famlliiir intercourse with people of all 
classes both in towm and country, that he posse^^sesa thorough 
acipiaintance with the popular language; Mid, Liesidcs this* he 
has bad great experience ip the preparation of Ijooks for the 
instruction of the peojde* through his conoesion witli the Se¬ 
rai npore Alissioin One of his hist w orks was the Vocabulary 
to which the attention of the Committee has been already 
called- This little book is exactly on the same plan ns the 
School Dictionary* only on a much sinailer scale, and, a.=5 before 
stateii, it was the eucoess attending this publicatton which 
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eaoouraged Mr. Thompson to undertake the larger work 
Owing to hie rediiced drouinstaace^ be ha3 not now the 
mean^ of paying the expense of printing hiia Dictionary^ and 
be therefore re<|iiests the assLataiice of the School-Book feocioty^ 
which* by taking a certain mnnber of copies, may enable him 
to print the work^ at the aame tiine tliat the Society itself 
cannot be a loser by the ttEmsactioo, as all the copies taken 
by it will reaclily sell at the pri<^ agreed on, or four rupees a 
copy, and the assistance given to him will therefore ready be 
of tbe nature of an advance^ to enable a deserving naan to 
bring out a work of great popuJai^ utility, Tliompeon^s 

letter is annexed^ wdiicb will throw some additional light on 
the above remarks* For my part* I have spent some years in 
different parts of Upper India in constant communication 
with all classes of the people, and I can assure the Committee 
that the School Dictionary contains the nearest approximation 
to the popular language which 1 have yet seen* No doubt it 
has some faults, like every other human productioiij bnt these 
may he rectified and great improvements may be made in 
subsequent editions. 


(Signed) C. E, TEEVELYAN. 


'CilkiltUt Jftnnuy, 1334. 
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MDp jame^ fbin^’s eeoond minute* 

Wien on the fin^t circulation of the proposal for snh- 
tiCribiiig to Mr. Tliompaon's Dictionary I recorded the minute 
which liaH been miide the subject of bo length enetl a reply 
from Mr. Trevelyan ^ I certainly never contemplated the 
probability of its forming the test of a voluminoiK disquisition 
in the India In the ordinary busanese of a Com¬ 

mittee conaiij^ing of about twenty member^ little more than 
a vote or a brief remark could be allowed to ench^ or dio- 
cusHions would become interminable and real business would 
Btaod stilL TLe broad questions and principlea on wlncli the 
education of the coiuitry should be conducted may form very 
proper theinea for tlio^e who have the time and talent to 
write volumes upon them out of Committee. In it I think a 
contest of opinion would be veiy inconvenient^ and I shall 
therefore merely trouble my brother C-ommitteemen with a 
brief explanation of my former rcdnnte lest its purport should 
be misunderstood. 

I said that a Yoeabulary like ilr. Thompson's, of Hin- 
doostauee in Roman character, would be nmdi sought after 
by Eiuropean students* I learned tlie spoken language thua 

u 
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luyjiel^i and I ktiow how difScult it ia^ wben such a tost is avail-" 
ahlci to keep the eye upon the native chaiaoter* Thb v,m 
one motive for mj objection. We print or purchase books 
(1 presume) for flchooi& of Native u/ouiA* not for European 
idu€iiied {ulidts. In childhood it h e<|iuUly eiisy to mnater 
eitlier a) stemj and it seeius to me to be particularly desirable 
not to lose that opportunity of imprinring upon the pliahle 
toirtfl of the pupih a thorough bahit and facility’ of writing 
and reading liis Xative tong^ie \ not to th^urt his knowledge 
of it hy keeping it out of sight, imtl pnsdiing prominently 
forward a sy^em wliicli must keep lum in coinpamtivc ig¬ 
norance of the coniitnicti on and orthography of hitt mother 
tongue. Tike only plea upon which Mr. TliompRon a scheme 
could he upheld for aYutliic in tlie eventual general 

snlisfcitutton of tlie Koinan character j which to me appears sub 
chimerical as tJie estahlishment of an universal language^ or 
the removal of the curse of Baljcl.” At an}’’ ratOj a School- 
Bi>ok Society of the present generation must conform to 
existing thingSj and give such books and such education as 
shall prove Ln after life to be mOk^t useful to its seholana^ To 
a large dais the knowlctlge of Peman* and to a larger that of 
the Uindee, is essential for the hnsincas of their lives; and it 
appears to me to he of much grratcr importance to groiiud 
them well in the of thofio langnngea (the speaking of 

theni being their hirtbright cannot be eradicated though it 
may be systematised and purified), than, even to introduce 
them to much vaunted English with all ita moml and scientific 
advantages. The instruction of the oonntry, as well as the 
huainesSj and eventually the literaturOj must be in the ver- 
nociilart and oiu aim ought to he to foster that, and transfuse 
into it the substance of our own advanced knowledge. Tliose 
whom we iostnict in English are to be the pioneers and in- 
terpretera of this jieaceful and inseimble Innovation, not the 
uncompromising guerillas of a riolent and 
sub version of all that now exists. ^Vliat would the parents 
of a hoy at the Calcutta Anglo-Indian College say^ if we 
turned out his son a finished youth ^ wT.theiit a knowledge 
of the Eeng^dee Alphabet? Have wo yet seen a Bengalee 
Dictionaiy in the Roman dianicter? 
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As for the superiority of English orthography I never heard 
a mother who did nqti coui[iliiin of tJie difficulty of t<Kfcching a 
child the difference between C and and I will ask whether 
a Native child is more likely to learn the identity ejid the 
proaiinciation of the word for Town" from the ttncliange™ 
able ^ or or from the delightfully variaVdo nagar^ 

nugur, nagore, nuggurj naghiir^ nigurh^ nogcuj and migrcj 
which will be naturalised by the introduction of the system 
Trevelyan advocates* For loy part I think the urchin 
would as readily recognise the “City of God" 
in the “isle of hats" and the Palace at Ghazeepore in 
“ Chelsea tune’’ {ckukul sitoo^^i}^ 

(Signed) X PBINSEP. 

Slid JAD-aaty, 1S54, 


(e.) 

«B, J, TTTIhFU’S S&COHO miscte. 

In lUl this I ftilly CO^iCent, and foe) Kaiich obliged to Mr. 
Prinsep for haviDg exprosaixl my sentiments so fully. 

(Signed) J. T. 


(T) 

MR. TREVELTAK’a SECOND MINTTm 

I think it hard in Mr. Priosep not to allow a large body of 
the youth of India the Aame advantage of leaming Hio- 
doostance through the mediiun of the Eoman letters^ which 
he gratefully acknowledges in his own case. I repeat that 
there is a numerous class of Native yoiitli rising m Upper 
India^ who are acquaintc^l only with the Eoman characters; 
for their use Mr. Thompson's ViKsabuIaiy was prepared, and 
so highly was it appreciated by them^ that tlic more extended 
plan of the dictionary was shortly after commenced upon. Tii 
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as&iflting in tlie [lublii^tton of Mr* Thompaoii^s Dictionary* 
tlierefor€^ we me only cotiforming our opemtioas to "the 
exi&ting state of thinge ’* which ie correctly stated by Mr. 
Driaficp to be the ruling principle of our Society* iMr. 
Prbisep^s mistake consists in hia taking the biist generation 
for the present, and he will not be persuaded that the people 
of tlibs country bav'e majte such a considerable advance to- 
wuJtLi correct, ideas as they realty have. 

lint Mr. Pritisep would have tbem learn the Persian and 
agree characters at any ratCj for the sake of enabling the^m 
to study Ilhidoostmi^c I should like to know 

where this literature is to l>e found. I have never l^een able 
to discover it* utilese such trash a? the Kalailit IMinna and 
Bagh^j-Bahar, which ai'o tranalationH htvm the Persian got 
up by the Orientalists of Fort William* and a few pf^pular 
tiong^ can he calb^d such. Mia*? Bird^s books Aud a very few 
others which have been puhliphed in llintioostanee of late 
yeju^ represent the whole hcMiy of the HindfiOHtnnee liteniturej 
and 1 am prepared to have editions of them nil printe<l in the 
Komxin character* as soon as Thompson's Dictionary is 
out* The truth is that ’we have to c&iistntcl a lit€m(^ir€ for 
Upper India /rmti the he^in7iing, and the more we shut 0 [ir 
eyes to the brood glare of thifi fact* the leas disposed slinll we 
Ije to enter upon our task with the zeal befitting Ih? magnitude 
and importance. 

Mr. Prinsep admits that in childhood it is equally easy ia 
7naster dlfier eystefni of letterB, and why* therefore* of the two 
fiystems, ehctild we choose* in order to express the new^ litera¬ 
ture, that which ij3 the least perfect^ and w^hicb will always 
render school-books one third dearer than there is any neces¬ 
sity for, owing to the superior cost of printing in Persian and 
Nagree? In my fonuer minnte, 1 endeavoured to prove that, 
as far as the Hindoostanec linguage is concerned* every 
object of ^‘constTkiction and orthography ” is more eflfeetiially 
answered by the use of the Roman than of the Persian let- 
lei^ ajid that with regard to the question Ix^tweea the Roman 
and Ktigree lettere, these en^la are at least cc|iinlly onswcrtsl 
by both, but, without replying to my argiimenta, 31r. Prinaep 
lias uow made a contrary ai?iJumption. 
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But ecmstructiou aud orthogmijhyare only a very insig-^ 
nificaiit part of the i^uebiiou. Tlie object of language ia to 
impart knowledge, and whence ia this to bo derived^ for the 
HindoosUmee language ddei$ not cout4UU it at present iii any 
rccordetl shape ? M r. Prinsep would iiiitrry the 11 iudoostaDce 
to the PersLiin languoge by maintaiiiing the Persian character 
for hothj anil cncouragiQg the study of the Persian language; 
w^hile f, on the other hand, would form a close union l>et:^veeii 
the and Hiudoostanee by using the English eharacter 

for both, and encouraging the sLuily of the English language. 
Hie l>eau ideal of a place of education^ accoiding to the 
gentlemen who think with ^Ir. Prtnsep, is the ^iahomc^an 
IkillegOj where the youth of India are bribed, by the offer of 
excessive emoluuieiits, to tmblhe sy’^stenis of error wdiich we 
£vll know have heeu exploded and their falsehood demon- 
stmted age^s ago. The aatrongmy of Ptolemy, the metlicino 
of Galen and Hippocrates*, anti the logic of A™totle ! 
Although we nlioidd scum tlie idea of English youth being 
eveu permitted to waste their time upon such studies, yet the 
children of this country are not only allowed to do so, but 
e^cfrcioi'tliuarfjt are to tkme who am be 

induad Ihrotiffh fhe hffiucnm of euek to devote the 

best pears of their tlvcs to tkenu A fn'stem of education 
w'hich w^e should never for a moment think of usting ourselves 
is considererl quite good enough for our Indian fellow-men 
and fellow-suhjecta. 1 will never cease to protest against this 
wilful iiiurtler of the minds and time of the youth intrusted 
to onr ohjirgo, 'Wns there ever such a thing heard of iu any 
other country in the world^^ as that mviu-ils should be held 
out for (fie jfropa^thn {f f dsehAfod far i^ceedinff m Jibe- 
ralltp tlad are ojftired for the ciditnUlon of indk ? 
At the Mahomedau Collt^e the youth iirs Kf^hiccd into the 
«tu<iy of PlolcTuy^s Astronomy by a hrilie which eo^ the 
state more than 30 Rsp a month, wdiile at the Hindoo C<d- 
lege they get nothing for studying ^Jewton and have to pay 
Ijesides! 1 have often ndiiiired the gixxl sense of the Hindoo 

community of Cakuttn, who long ago rejected tho absurd tws- 
fein of gduCatioii which the then esibitlng Government held 
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out for th^ir e^li-lMied tli^ Hindoo College 

at their own ejcpenee, 

JLr, rriiU5ep sajej with great propiie^, those whom we 
instruct ui English are to be the pioneers and interpreterB of 
thla peucfefnl and inj^usible innovation.’^ The natives of the 
country^ thoi^ whose mother tongue the vemacdhir idioms 
art% must be the tmusbiterSi the noble artificera of the litera¬ 
ture which will hereaftei: conM^itiito the medium through 
which the treasures of knowledge will be laid open to the 
niass of their coimtrymen, A moderate acquaintance with a 
foreign tongue sufiices to emble a person to colieet the sense 
which is to be tranRlated; hut a far more perfect knowledge 
of a language than a foreigner is generally able to acf|tiire 
is necessary to write sucoessfully in it. 

»So far ^Ir. l^riiisep and myBelf are quite ngreed^^ but then 
comes the qncstaoUj hovr the futme translators are to acijuiro 
socli a taste for sdence* and such an acquaintance with its 
principlea, as will qualify them for the great work in which 
they arc to l)e engaged. Prinsep would have them alt 
tauffbt Pcma7i^ hut, unless It be intended to contaminate the 
popular Inugnagcs with such polluted streams as the [Malio- 
medfkJi College jouths are taught to rejoice in, which m not 
the case, I cannot imagine liow^ this pLin can forward the end 
in view. The youth cannot learn foreign langtiages^ 
Even in England^ where the state of society admits of more 
leiBure and consequently of education being carried further 
than is the cbjso in this countjy, not one young man in a 
thmiiianil obtains a tolerable ncquaintance with more than one 
foreign language, and in tndia^ where fatherk are generally 
anxious to put thrir sons out in life at 16, it is quite out of 
the f|liestioti* They cannot be expectel to learn lioth Persian 
and English, To which, therefore, arc they to lie encouraged 
to give tiieir attention in preference ^tr^Prinsep sayu l>er- 
sian* 1 say English^ Translations of 1>ooks on European 
science are every day put forth by the young men who have 
been e^iucatwl at the Hindoo College^ imd let :^Ir. Prinaep 
point out si angle such traiislatiou which has been acconi- 
plisbeii by a person cflucsited priudpailjat the Mali oniefIan 
College, where PerEum and Engliah are joined lo monstroits 
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conne^don. As Persion and Arabic literature form tbe prin¬ 
cipal subject of tbeir stLidie^ tbii4 class of people do not po«- 
Bess the necessary qualibcations to become transbtom of 
European science. They are only able to propagate the cor¬ 
rupt and erroncoua Persian system by means of sricb trans¬ 
lations as the Kalaila IHmna and Bagh-o-Bahar, 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that a knowledge of Persian 
is “ essentiiil for tire business of the lives ” of the riaiug gene¬ 
ration Tbe only reason wby EnglLsh does not at once take 
tlie place of Peraiao in tiie Conrtij of Juriice and otlier offices 
of Government is; because a Emfficient number of persons 
qualiHed in the English language are not at present procurable- 
Those fathers who are so besotted os to teach tbeir children 
Fershm will hereafter lament the iiiferiority of their own off¬ 
spring to tbe children of their neigbboure who bad sense 
enough to percciva the signs of the rimes and to give their 
sonj? an English educatloUi and they "wi]] grieve at tlie recol- 
lection of the invaluable years, never to be recovered^ w^hich 
have been throViTi away in studjing a language the learning 
of which 19 asjstem of error; the style of which ia so depraved 
and servile as to be quite un£t to form an habitual medium 
for the expressioii of the sentiments of British subjects ; and 
in favour of which tlm utmonl that can be said is that it id 
spoken in Persia, ?md contains some pretty poetry, wliicb for 
the most part is veiy inimoraL The recommendation that it 
is necessary for the transaction of buaiiiiis^ only applies to those 
who are now practising in the Courts, Eive years hence the 
case will be very different, and instead of beiug considered as 
a qualificatioD^ tbe very reverse will be the case. It will lie 
regarded as a strong presTunption agaiust the general fitness 
of a person for office that he lias had a Persian cducadoD, and 
I should not wonder if fdrsec^Idn (a knower of Permjm) w^ero 
to grow into a by-word and stigma before ten yeans jmifs over 
our hcads- 

I beg leave to call the attention of the Committee to what 
JVIr. Piinsep calls ‘‘the imobaugcablelet iia con¬ 
sider in hovT many ways this UDctiangeable combination of 

letters can be pronoimoed ^ ^ ^ ^ Jj 

a 4 
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ungtir, u\gsKTt Tiiigir, nugotirj mgoor, DoogiiT, Hoojjir, Jind 
m forth* I contend that nUffUT deserves the epithet of 
uHehaLgeable TnUcli better than tbia. From n refereoee 
to Mr. Thompson^is seheme of vowela it will be ^en that in 
hia book u w inva^mb^y used as in pnrset aodj when the 
fiystem comesv more into vogue,^ the same imifonn plan, or 
another equally good, will be pursued. The San^rit ia a 
better ebaracter than the Persiaii, but it mueh lea* known 
to the class of Native youth in Upper India who will use Air. 
Tliompson’s iWctionaiy than the EngUi^h is; besides which, I 
must recall the attention of the Committee to the strange and 
unaecountable notion of forcing another ebaraeter besides the 
Homan into the Uietionaiy, when it is not in tbe least required 
for the aaj?istance of the fitudent. He must read the English 
column in Ronum ebaracters at any rate, and if be has a 
aulHcient acquaintance with them to be able to do thiB, be 
will of conme be able to read his own langtiage in the same 
characters with much greater facility. 

An apology is due from me to the Committee for taking up 
so much of their time* Tlie serions importance of tliesubject 
is my ejccnse* and I hope it will be deemed sufficient. 

(Signed) aE, TRET^LYAN. 

Fcbmary 4 ^ lS34* 
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MB. TTTLER’s HEPLT TO MR, THEVELTiS. 

To Obi Editov of ffte India GastUi. 

Sir, — I am not fonci of proressod newspaper controversv. I 
engage in it uow,aa tliinkiug that, be^dcfl what la due to mysself, 
Homething a!*o is due to the Committee of the Schooi-Cook 
Society in cKplauAtion of that mimite of mine respecting Mr. 
Tliompson’fl English and Oordoo Dictionary, which is coni' 
mented on at bo much length in your papers of Januarv 2Sth 
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an<l 29 tb* Ha<l tliis oommeiit cotifinefl to toy opmioii 
given in to tbe Snckly* I isboyJd have replied to it only in 
the regular circulation of the S<K5iety"s haxy but it has a 
reference also to my employmedts under the Committee of 
Public rnstmction, and to a variety of extraneous matter 
besides, it beeoines neces^ry for tne to fwlopt another mode 
of communiaitsdg my sentiments. Want of time prevented 
my doing this sooner, 

I eball begin by observing that tbe minute in i^uestion vcoa 
communicfttcfd by me to the members of the Sehooi-Book 
Society in confidence: I liad not tfie IcHat- idea of its ever 
going further^ and do not see ivhat advantage can accrue to 
any party from its publication. 

I shall not enter here into tbe merits of Jlr, Thomp Wa 
workt but confine myself to a brief consdderation of a few of 
the other to])ies touched on in Mr. Trevelyan'S minute, 

Tbe first of these in the revivd of the old proj ect for print¬ 
ing Oriental hooks in Homan cliaractcrsL 5 lost people^ I 
believe* suppoaod that after the p^^nderous volumes on this 
subject with wdtich l}t* Ghchrist so long affiicted the public 
the aubject hcvl l?een pretty well set at rest* and that the 
worthy Doctor bad fully succeeded in demonstrating the utter 
impossibility of his own system. As* however* it appears tiutt 
tbe plan is proposed to be revived* and the Seboed-Book 
Society are called upon publicly* and upou prineiplcj to gniut 
their approlmtion and patronage to works thus formed, it 
becomes my duty, as a member of tbe Society, to inquire bow 
far they are likely to advance their own reputation, or to 
benefit the public by so doing, 

I shall admit thus much* that a short Vocabulary of the 
kind may be useful enough to a freslHarrivcd Griffin in en¬ 
abling him to give a few common orders to his servants; but 
surely thla is not a %vaiit which the School-Book Society was 
instituted supply. 

The printing of Orienliil books in Romau ebaraotef muwt 
be cither to enable Kuropeans more easily to learn the Orien¬ 
tal languages* or to enable Orientals to read them with more 
facility* 

As to tbe fii^t of those objects: I sbould ask, upon wliat 
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prukcipte can it rationally be expected that a perftoa has 
not pecscTer&iice enoiigb to learn the Uttes's of a langnagu 
should ever be able to leam th& iunff\iage itsdff We might 
as reasonably propose carrying a student through the Principin 
who dcclarcrl biuself unable to master the multiplicatioa 
table. The letters are most assuredly the easiest part of every 
language, and be who declares Jilmself willing to leam the 
rest, though be cannot or will not loam these, in truth declares 
that, though he is not able to lift five seci^i*, lie is yet quite 
willing aud capable to lift five hundred. 

Jfest, as to tlieailvautflges whleb tbe Orientals are to derive 
from thia scheme. It is certain tbot of ail tbe parts of our 
language its alpliabet is the most unfortunate to select as fit 
for tian^lautatiou to the East; since, however much anti 
however justly we may aduiifo the other properties of the 
English tougue, it is utterly iniposdible to admire its ortho¬ 
graphy. Our alphabet is at euce so redundant aud deheieut, 
so barbarous and unscientific, that its substitution for the 
Arabic or Sanskrit, fiu' from being an advance in intellect 
would be a decided retrogreBaion. For thia the reason is 
easily assigned. The Europoui alphabets have not, like Eu¬ 
ropean sciences, been formed and successively improved 
through a long course of ages of iacreasing intelligence; they 
were formed in times of the darkest ignorance, and have re- 
Touined nnebauged and unimproved since then. They are, 
ns might be expected, radically imperfect; and to add to the 
ooniuricui, while the pronuneiatioD of European Jangua^^es 
has gone on altering, the orthography for the last tJir« him- 
<b-cd years ha<i remained nearly uiicbanged. The consequonca 
of all i^^ that the spelling of English and French, at lea.vt, is 
so capricious, and tbe words written bear so little resemblance 
to the words pronounced, that no one could tolerate our or- 
tliography but those to whom it bus been familiar from their 
cradle; and in fact any unprejitdiocil person taking up 
Walker's 1>ictioi)ftry and comparing the written with the pro¬ 
nounced words, will find Bcnreely a single letter iu all our 
Cliriat-Cioss-Eow of which tlie sound is asceiftiined, and will 

/ An Indisn wmght neatlif t-itiuivoltiaE to two pounds.—.If. iV. 
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be npt to tliiak our Kysteni more allied to Chinese arbitrary 
nwks tbaH to alpbabetic spellings* 

It hi oeitaLtily extremely difiiciilt to eea wlmt advaiitflge 
the natlvea derive from baving a ajetem forced upon 
them go imperfect and iso much lesa precise than their owu* 

Be^idcf)^ ihero are a number of uounds in the Oriental 
langiiages which no Roman letters and no combination of 
Roman letters can express, and whicli no two persoDa will 
agree in tiieir mode of represent!iig. The whole question, 
then* ii\ay be dismissed as an unprofitable discussion, till it 
be decided ficconliug to what system the Oriental words are 
to be written^ ’Without this it is odds that if twenty dif¬ 
ferent books were printed by as m&uy peraonJi, almost cacIi 
word Would be found spelt in twenty different ways, not one 
expressing the true sound. The sum of the whole that 
our letters were never intended for tiieir languages^ and 
therefore cannot expre^ their sonnds,f 

* rtiHt:]iUCCi) ofthh uti too fiijiitliar [orLqiiire cnnmcnitlDn^ huL vr^itmixy 
take es in example ihe words ritCr write^ n^bt, ^hich ill hive the 

fifinnd, bm whow; skiing wt& ijstern at. OeSance. 

t 1 ^hd][ here support mysdf by ihe autkontj uf tEie **iniister df thirty 
logioni/' In a ]i}ii of active nmues now me, hsn^d from the Ad¬ 

jutant (jencraTa OfEec, I End the aimpld zLppdtlii ina expressed in 

ihe E^HowiTig mnde$t AHee^ XTlIee^ AOJg ; and in the same way 

aikulbor word thus, SheMi, EshntiJiih, Shaielc, Shelek, Shsikh, Shuik: 
whieli uf ihetfe ia to ho nJopted in Dur Roman Orli^ntuL oJphabutf ^'ol 
one of them expresses the rij^liE sound except the last but one^ Shaikh, 
and that will only do to by giving Ui a sound whieh it never hu in Enij- 
lldh, that ii of oh in the Sooteh Loch, Buebnn, or in the Cenuon Buoh, 
and which no doubt Is that of the Greek x* I mention another 

authoritywhn ia nOI, I I hi nk^ altogether to 1>a du.‘ip]se<L Not kriOWtug 
whelher hir. Truvelyan mnka French lu the class of barbarous and uoin^ 
Lehlgible liin^uages, 1 shall venture to leave it uniranalaleiL ''On a^cat 
fi6 b rorellte, en apjircnnnt Jes nowa dc la bouche dcs nnlurela dti pflys^ 
mab ForeUle fluisit mal le« 50115 d'une longue inconnuy. Enjul tc on a voulu 
□xprimer ceS Snus peir Ea vulcur qua lea letlri^ Latknea uJit dang lii hmgue 
Angliilsc; et c'ei^L la unc entreprisu impMsiiitccl ctmtradicioir^ cncIU-mcmt. 
L'orthognphre ou plutCt An^uiso n*a ricn h demek-T nvec 

Lo proiionciitLion \ tile eat hiatoriipie, idlo ntej^i^nc la prononciatioa d'nii 
Hutru letnpf*, filigree dopus?, Beaucoup de Ifittres ue sunt paa prononc^ea 
du tout; plusieiira conaonne^ ont un son dl Elerent Belon lea inntB oil dies 
BOUE cm plojireSi Deux voycIlE^ Unmoghoo^ aigwiEent aouvent nnc voyclte 
diflifren Ic, ct dea vnyellca simplea une diphlhongue \ d'antrEis diphthonj^uca 
ou voyellcs louguoa sont exprtmeca par k reunion irune Vf^ycUc et d'une 
semi conaoiirtc. B'aillcur? k lunguc Ani^lalan d'aujourd'hui abimdo en 
voyollea qui ifont pjw de place bicn fixo duns Vi^helle niU^u’alc dea Mma 
artlcnlea/’— Rf^-iitfns jut rHudc dew liOrgnet AwtlifitK^ lidrcjs^^ 
d James 
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Ill what Mjt- TreTdyan says of the ( 4 reek nud Geraan and 
Rassbiii alpliabeta, he eonfoutnas two things essentially dif¬ 
ferent,— the shape of the letters and the system of tlio 
alphabet j the one a matter of vei^ Uttle impoTtancc, the 
otlior the whole basis of the dispute- The English printeil 
and wTitteii charaeteifB* their eapituk and their small lettei^ 
are all different; yet it will not be affirmed that they are 
different alphalieta; they are all formed on the same Byeteni 
and represent the sune sound- In the same manner^, though 
the Roman, the German^ and the Greek (I am not ac^juainted 
with the Russian) are a little differenti in shapcj tJie priiici|>aJ 
and by far the majonty of fiounds in all sure the same 5 and it 
IS A matter of little consequence whether hJ express the same 
Komul we employ 1% % or FT; L, or A. Tlic same paml- 
lelism^ however, by no means exists in the Enrojiean and 
Oriental alphabets, Tlie Odcntal alphabet'^ arc not, like the 
European, litemlj—ihcy are that k, each dement 

expre^cii not a simple sound, but a syllable- In English, for 
example, no consonant can be pronounced without the Addition 
of a vowel. Iti Arabic and Xagre^ on the contrary, each 
letter is a consonant with a vowel inherently combined: to 
uBo it aa a simple consonant a mark must be added, indicating 
that the vowel taken away. Which of those two s^stema 
is the best., is a question that would admit of long dl^UASion: 
each, no doubt> has its advantages and disadvantages. It is 
plain, however, that we are not to take it for granted that 
onra is the "beet, merely because it is that to which we are 
accustome^l. 

Mr, Trevelyan asserts tliAt the ohl German text Is now- 
almost entirely nkandoned, and few- new books are publlBhed 
in Germany except in the Roman character.” On what he 
founds this ajssert ion I uni at a loss to know'. I certairdy was 
not aware of the fact aa he statef» it: I have now before me 
(not a veiy^ old nor unpopular book) Gocthe'fl ^’ilhelm Meis- 
ter, puhlislied in fhe usual Gemmti chaiacter at Stuttgard in 
ISIG, and by going into anotber room f could collect forty or 
iifty volumes of the Kime kind; while, I believe, I have not 
akjve two or three in I lie Roman: Trevelyan will also 

find abundance of mudern German periodicahi m the Asiatic 
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Society's Library. To settle this pointy liowoTcr, fit once^ I 
isliall bring forwaxJ a more satisfactory autbority than any in 
tbis country can "be, For tbia reason ^ many Oerman worka 
bave^ m more recent times,^ been printed in Itoman type: 
that practice, bowev^er, hitherto not liecome generalj and 
tlie greatest nuinber of pidilicationF continues to appear in the 
ancient habit | and it is to bo ^Joubtl^d ivbetbcr that innova^ 
tion ironhl be of any advantage^ if geiienilly fwilopted. By 
disnecustommg the eye from the old tyjje^ iniuiy valuable 
productiows of literature, unless reprinteil, would be rendered 
less easy to reaiL might be prejudiced in their general 
utility. Of late years^ however, the dispoMition of disusing the 
chanicter, ^tnd substitutijig for it the Roman letter, insteiid of 
increasing, liaa ooitsiderjibly diminished; and I lielicFc t am 
right in asserting, that now % far the greated number of 
German booke is prini^i in ilte old — &- /L Noek- 
den^s Ge^mian Gmnmiar (5th editioD, 1627), pp. 16, 19, 

A few miscellaneous observationa are to be made oo the 
advantages wbkli it is stated would rofliilt from using Eoman 
cbaracters. One that the vowels are ejcpressed instead of 
being either entirely omitted, (in the Oriental alphabets) or 
dLilingukbffd by diacritical * points^^ Tliis is the case only 
to a very partial extent, ft is but the short vowels that are 
oniitt€?d in Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, the long are all ex¬ 
pressed* Rotb long and short are very accumtely exprcssetl 
in the Nagree and \ls deri^^itiYc alphabets. On the other 
band, the Roman Eiipliabet labours under the great disadvan¬ 
tage tliat it has no distinction between long and short vowels, 
and this in the accurate writing of words^ far more than 
counterbalances all the difficulties of the Oriental ortho¬ 
graphy^ f 1 omit the perfectly capricious and unaccountable 
manner in which the vowela and diphthongs and triphthongs 

* Ss Kelly ^penlun^, are the wliti.:h disticiruuih 

Ecveral letters of ihe Ambie an^ PerNiui aE[ihatii;ta. Tbe mirks for the 
libort vowek ziibar, ]}e^Ti| ore pnintd. 

X Wlist, inr example, iimH a nuiive mcidLcal student tlimk of cur fiir- 
iho^apliy vheh ho is Uiiij’liL tu pronounce thu o in Cfi.mnhqn anil 
rhnnaacii elLffercDlIy, nr tiu; MU ScrraliiS AaitlciU, mul flEiOr PoUieia? 

In reineilj tliLH^ wi> unipluj the pmsodiaL mark^ of aiad ahnrta, tiiLi 

ili tlic !<jrtiU^ni Of dlaoridnal pointa which Mr. Tnevcly an so much cenUciuiiif r 
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are ptonounccd la English, iw these must be obvionfl to eveiy 

one, and are past defending. * , , ,» 

With reapcct to the superior distinctness of the Eoiniin 
letters, I innat say this advantage appears to ma wholly ima- 
gtuarj. Ko donbt in the iwoks printed twenty or thirty 
years a<™ the characters were very indistinct, chiefly, 1 believe, 
from an injudicious wish of closely imitating the written hand. 
Since, however, that idea has been abandoned t mud c™ Irooks 
liave Wen printed in the niskliee charncter, they have every 
year improved, and I cannot lie persuaded ttmt any one can 
iind tlic least diEEculty in readiBg the Arabic and Nngree 
typography of Jlr. Pearce.J He who cannot learn these 
mush 1 think, he unable to learn any cliamcters at all. He- 
Hidesi there is no reason why we should not go on if necessary 
in our imptoveinents in the Oriental letters, and fonn. 

in compamtively a very few years, a set of characters even 
moT^ difitinet than vr^ Imve now^ 

Again: Mr. Trevelyan states that printing (anbe c^ied 
on in Boman characters much cheaper and more expeditiously 


* Ea^LUb, ib 19 trtom, wanU thesmmtl of (be Italim and Gcnnan u, 
thul h the Pewian twibe and die 4th Nugieo towcI ; tin* w o defect 
which our attempti to Tvinedy hnve been very miniccwsfTtl. tVe employ 
at Ic.'ist ten diffcient cemblnuions of vowf b to eaprew a aound m iiself 
pcifecdj *implc. Thus o, n, en. ow. oe, «s ou. oe. wo, m m tbt^e 
wotda: to, flute, feud, new, shoo, too, stmp, tbraigb, sue, two. there 
may be more dvit 1 don't lecollett; the preuuDeialion of t deficB aU 

*^TTh«^dh^cf supporter of this plan was Dr, T.umJdeia; st he mes- 
lions it, *ctm’mi}ly with approhalion, in hb profMC to bis edition of tbo 
niat volume of the Shili Nameh. Of its diswiviwU^ anr one may 
eonTiocc himself in a moment, by ewnpiiing the broken wd eonfiued 
letters in that volume, with Ihe diatitwt and elegant typtrgntphy in Captam 

Macan’* noble edition of tbe same work. 

I may obeerre, that for this E«nt improvement in typography, I mean 
the dUtincthm between tbe written and printed diaractcr, we are, I ima* 
•nne. mninty indebted to llie meritefioii* eaertioas of Dr. Rm<L Tbe 
bnnour of Mtabliihhin ibc first Litbograpbio Press ip India Nlongs to 
that euntlemnn. Before Isis lime we bad no cheap way of giving any 
ideabf the written ebameter except through types, which it was nec^ry 
tberefcire to make » os to HMcmble manuscript; but that invaluable tn- 
vealion enables ui now t* copy “J characters we pledse t and wo can 
accordingly employ Litbograjiby when it is nedcssary to pnblish works in 
the irnWra character, reserving our types to capresa the niskbec or printed. 

J The natives coniidcr somo of Mr, I’li^ces type* so ^utiful that, 
os he ha* infermed me, they declared notbing sheuld be printed by them 
but tlic Koran. 
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tban in Perska or Nagrec. This would mcontrovurtible 
did tb^ eamo uumiHer of Koiuoii as of Oriental letters serve to 
express a given word* Every one* however, wbo bii;^ trietl, 
kauws that to escpress a given Oriental word recjuirea a^any 
more Koznan thftn Oriental letters ; and oonvcreely, to express 
tbe generality of European words, more Orient^] than Itoman 
cbnracters art? necessary. Tins is a geneiid principle through 
all parts of language: every translation conipi-ebendii more 
wordsi than iN original. The letters of one language wdll not 
answer for tliosa of another formed on a different system, anti 
the words are never precisely p^mdlel, to render them sti, 
Fuimetliizig explanatory must always be added. In attempts 
ing to write an Oriental l^mguage tben in Koman letter^ a 
great deal of room must be taken up, and tbo compositor’s 
work increased. I am not prepared to Bay that this will 
fietually nuitc the Ronmn bookB dearer than the Oriental, but 
it will oertftinly anicb diininiBh tbeir cbeapnesa^* 

It IB ea^y no doubt to call the Xagree and Arabic characters 
barbarous : ^ tliat is an epithet with which all nations have 
l)cen in the habit of bonoiiring each other since the beginning 
of time, and generally those who have most deserved it have 
been most liberal in its application.f Hie 3fouluTee3 and 
PunditB have only to bestow, as no doubt they do, the Eame 


■ To show thifl 1 ftlrnlE take the first hook ihiit comes In my way — ike 
opening a4intein:i; of SyuU Aa^nniooddecifa En^di^ Grammar, 




^ ^ ^ CtLtW 


ChoDTi zquhir fljt keh dnr zumatin c nuW zoobauu c Paureee az 
Lmnaam e IliedoDsfaun rcMshhsut khwalud lehaxi^A, 

_ *^Ab it L$ flilf-cvtcleiit that an m ehort time the Vunim language is to 
hid gocni-hyc to tin; whole of Hindomtan, therefore.'* 

1 c:^TiDL be accuBdl of kavinj' employed too moi^y cliaiwcteni yet on 
coutitin^ it wilt be seen that to c,vppcss 60 P&raiait, 94 Jlomim mniiC Iso 
employed ; I hat ii mere tlijui one and a half for one* An Inspection of 
this book wib show thnt, to ceiunlcte the scheme, it snems prepoifcJ to 
teach the nativu Englifib In the wrtiH cliBiractcr, so tliai each ranauage 
is to he ill^guisoil iTiterrPjftnpenbly in the letters of the other- This mil 
no rlmibt be a vast itiep in Ibe march of inlelEecL 
t *' God curse these d<^*, whal n Btrjnge barbarous WgT]age they 
rchap. tSlp A.n. G3S* Such wm the judfiement of a 
eonqueror on the tnngua[7e of Homer. The old Scbvonians, not umlcr- 
?itiiiiiJln^ dm languor ol" fureignci^ modestly concluded that all mankind 
but themseires ware dumb 
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tkppelktion upon our ulpliabetaj and the argimient is equ*l on 
both aides. But these surely are unfit expressions to be 
brought into a literary discua^iou: they do little honour to 
the party usiug them, and are not likely to produce much 
conviction in the mind of bis antagonist. No one who con- 
tcrnpbites the ingentiity of. the Amble and iSanakrit ortln> 
graphy, i?idll be iiidueed to bestow sucih an epithet on the 
noldefit mveution of the human mind. 

Leaving this, however, m n matter of taste in argumentations 
I ahfdl go on to notice that Mr* Trevelyan speaks of *• the many 
barViarous charactera with which the country abonndg.'’ He 
surelv must know that, with the escception of Arabic^ they 
are all derived from Nagree, utid in most cases with so little 
variation that auy one w ho has mastered that (which he may 
da in a week) may leam any other he chooses in three days; 
and at any rate, no one. I presume, unless he likes, need loam 
them all- One or two arc generally aiifficient for useful pur- 
jMCfl. The diSerenoe between the various Hindoo alphabets 
is certrdnly not much greater than between our Eoman and 
lUlic, Writing aud Old English character*, Capitab and 
Smalls, to say nothing of Greek, which altogether oompase 
eight distinct and very dissimilar alphabets as hirns the shapes 
of the letters go. 

To use ]Mr, Trevelyan’s own words, it m shocking to 
think "how^ much human time, which may he directed to tlie 
iiest. purposes, iB wasted in gaining a knowledge of the har- 
liarotks chars^ers with wliidi the Eritish islands abound/^ — 
with this additional grievance, that in Europe emr iiiifortu- 
nate infants are compelled to learn them all, while the happier 
youth of Hindostan have seldonr to learn more than one. 

Admitting, however, the inconvenience to he as great as 
^Ir. Trevelyan states, it is difficult to understand how this 
would be remedied by adding to the number, and bringing in 


* The nf all th™ la not to be conslHlcfcd a Dintter of no 

rnomcnti it ig rvconlotl to ihu hoiiour of jDlkn$on^d Srat Kihaolralftresi 
thiU flhe could do so. “ lie wm," ?ftys Bo«weT^ “■ first tnught to rciyj 
Ea^lbh by Damu 01iTor+ a wiilow^ who Itcpt a Bohocl for younjf chlhlr^>a 
in LiehfiuEd, [lu totil me she could read tfiC black tetter, ftnd him 

lo boiTow fur iicr, from hid fEUher,a liible iu ibut cbimictcrr"_ 

in the be^lmiijig. 
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upon tlie a set of Dew oliaracterii totally idoongnious 

iiud iDiiQi^cible witli tbe old^ ^ilr. Trev^elyan will aot., I Biip' 
posej go the length of saiying that tlie natives are to be 
pro}jibitefit hy a regulation - of th e Govemor-treneml i n Coun¬ 
cil, from Diangtbetr own alphslieta io their letters and private 
concerns j and as long as they continue to do fio^—which w^ilh 
in all probability^ be longer than any of tbe present generation 
will have an opportiiuity to witness,—ao long will the Homan 
printed books, instead of diminishingj add inconceivably to 
the coofusLon. 

It is not to be denieib how'ever, that diversity of alphabets 
is, to a certain extent, an evil widch it would be desirable to 
remedy, and tbe plan which the Committee of Public Instmo 
tion have gone upon, is as mtional fis any that catibedevlscii. 
it hi| to on some well-known, distinct, and easily learnt 
character and employ tliat universally in printing, ITic Dch 
Nagree immediately suggests itself as that which of all others 
possesses these chamcteristicfl, and U is in that ncoordi ngly that 
the Committee’s looks are printed* TIur imposes on the Ben¬ 
gal, Tainool, or Oriiswi readers a task no greater, nor even bo 
great, as to an Englishman that of lenrning tliolicmunri letters 
after knowing the Homan or Italian, and tJiis is suixily not 
much to be complained of 

fttill, the whole subject has, I thinks been investeii with a 
disproportioD ate degree of importance, and the mole-hill lu 
some measuxe exalted into a monntnin^ After all, the letters, 
us was said liefore, are the easiest part of every kiigunge: he 
who will not learn them, certainly will not learn the rtfst, and 
I cannot be persuaiied that the bare learning of an alphabet 
is such a heavy Lmposition on youths of common capacity* 
On the contrary, I think a knowledge of different alpiiabetie 
systems is j^rimd /tide Mkclj" to he very beneficial in enlarging 
their views and improving their capacity. 

Trevelyun thinks that it w^oiild 1>e destrahle **to engraft 
upon the popular languages of the Hast such w'ords as vltiritef, 
honour, f^mtihuh, jKih-Udiemt public spirit and some others, 
for which it is at present difficult to find any synonyrne in 
them.” To me, on the contrary, it appears that the hare 
engrafting of these w'ords w'onid be a matter of very liltlc 
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moment; it wonlil only be a p?ut of the system of teaching 
wordiJ msteacl of tbiu|js, which unhappily prevails so much 
throughout Indian eflinsution. [ndeed^ we wuld infuse into 
the hreafds of the nfttiv(^ the khiW exprei^sed by these words^ 
this, I am wiLLiug to allow, would he a read benefit*, but the 
iMure teachiug them lUe wonls is a very ishort i#tep towards 
this object. Could we really Bucceed iu tcaiehidg the virtues* 
we might aafely leave the invention of the proper terms to 
tlie uativeis tliemselves; and whether in this case they were 
taken from a Kuropean or Oriental sonroe* is ecarcely wmrth 
while to consider. 

It niLiy lie rigli t that I should here take some notice of the 
Delhi College which is spr^keu of so highly. Having no 
kncjwl&dge of itfi oonstitutiim, except what Mr. TrevelyWs 
minute affonb, 1 can, of course, only apeak from what ap¬ 
pears there. I think it might he prudent to he moderate in 
its eulo^iuna till we see what sort of scholars it produces, 
and this more especially as the Allahabad School, of which 
we heard so thucIi some time ago, has been, I am told, a 
complete failure. If it he really the case, as Jlr. Trevelyan 
informs us, tliat the pupils of the Delhi College ** have no 
acqtiaintiAOce whatever either with the Nagrce or Persian 
character/ and that they know English ns their language of 
education and Hindostvnee as their vernacular tongue, but 
the only character with which they are acquainted is the 
Romnii^ and they employ to write both laiigmigee,^ one 
cam scarcely conceive more helpless members of Kociety than 
they must uUinmtely turn out, nor^a Jwstem of ediieatron less 
likely to benefit its aliimni. Wbat would be thought of a 
pTopjsal iLt home to teach English through the medium of 
the Persian characters F Yet this, disguise it from our^lvca 
as vre will, is the plan on which, hj _Mr, Trevelyan^s account, 
the DeUii College is proceeding. No doubt its success is 
possible, but the best disciple of De Moivre would he puzzled 
to calculate the infinitely small chances m its favour* All 

'* I pay this tc utoiil the npptiuiiBCEj of cavillings hat to the 

ilk^rc m more than one m Mr. Treveijati^s lUt of tlrtiies wlikh 
aEkpuar to 11112 v^ry ^LiHpkiaits. For llie whole 1 Would venture to ^iibsti- 
tiilc, Ibo Lovfi of tiOd Aui) the Love or^ran. 
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ves Ciui iJo is to hope that the pupils steal a march on their 
teachers^ and leiim in secret the cluvraeters whicli are ^Ti>- 
hibited to tham publicly, so that at their coming out into 
the world they may Ijo able to reiid and write like their 
coinitrj'iuen, 

Mr- Trevelyan tells ub that the venmeukr language of the 
Delhi students is Itindostanec* It would be desirahle to 
know what that language is: the natives are quite nnae- 
quainted with — hiaiu no sueh hmutuige as 
sffinee. It ia a word entirely grown up among Europeans, 
to Kiipoi^ede the old and eieg?int appellation of Moors^ which 
is Ptill to be found in the months of some Indians of the 
olden Wlmt Europeans mean by it k, I believe, the 

Itehhtu or Oordhoo. Xow this Eekhtu is ooiDposed (like 
English) from three souroes, Arabic, Persian, and the old 
IlLndee, ^vhich last may be the mother, sister, or daughter 
of Sanskrit. But there is this difFereoce, that Arabic ami 
Pendan enter into Bekhtu in a much greater proportion thad 
eitlier Latin or French into English^ To talk, then, of 
mdng Hindofltanee and abandoning Amliic and Persian, is a 
plain contradiction in terms: aud if Heklitu he the hiugnagc 
(as no doubt it is) of the Del In students, they iiiust be^ 
at this moment, using a large proportion of those very lan¬ 
guages which Mr* Trevelyani pronounces dead, bzirbiraus^ and 
unintelligible.* 

* I dmw thl» coaeluAina chiefly tram Mr. TlmmjTflnn'fl book, whl^-li 
Mr. frcvol jati tolla m is iutCTulcd fur the Delhi pupils- A lurj^e prot^or- 
tioa of 3tJ Yocftbicj are pare Per.Hiun and Arabic- 1 do aot iikCEition thl:i 
ft 4 i maiu^r of blaTue. Fr«m the nutiitc iif the k niu^t be 

In general in IJindofitflidcc, she aubstaiitiviM ore purely rcT.-^ijin md 
Arabic, and the ^^rba di rivtltbns with some aUeralmna iVom SunjlcriU 
I'o give m idtsa of how ihme are combincfb \ ahatj tiikc the ftrst and 
%nmt feimpie of tlic “ PScrtPant Kterlts” enntainorj In she flm voturne, 
p, 3-14, of the ITindaptAiicc ^eleetlonj uBed nt the College of Fort ^Villisjii, 
and ^b^tUuso in it French worda for Persian, Latin for Arabic, and mark 
the Kaiiakrit derivative^ hy printing them in ciqdtak. ITic Story (and Its 
BTylc catinOl be Called Tt'ry coi33plicated) is oS folh'wsi 

It IB VEfOEBSTOOD thut A ^uiV/oAl WEST tO n cortasn and 

&KOA!r lo MAICT! pf^Riimjrm Jc fi^jp^ra/TOTi. Lt ow^tnnpix CrihNna that 

upnA eit mtraf:tdi to un prtiphiie. Do then bhkw^ one He I 

WILL DO whatever yon rnLL fuc^ for 1 am jhropAfllc, At that is^mpiu 
there was an isost in the uasd of fc iHiinor^iec. He SAlu^ A'j 

thou art jyrophei^i oCETf vujs, IIe atroED, I .-uade pntleNlioriJrm da 
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It ia vfortlij of remarkj alao:, that the plan of La%iDg one 
verruvcubiT and ona langnage for education Is by no means 
well calculated for mental imprOTeineiit j becan^e it com¬ 
pletely Hepaiatea the objects of education from the afMrd of 
common life. Tfc was this, by iini verbal confei=£ionj that kept 


riH^piration ftnJ Hut {Crtre At thk saving tc aEGaF to 

and littTm;; OJVKSr (apr^llt) made mxiJEiunrm. 

€uii I woulil a^ki be r^i^isDEyiblj Hkid^ tbut iuch n composUion ai tbii 
could be uodcr&twnl by thcric utterly Ignorant of French &nd Lutin^ or 
that eitlwr of these kn^iiiigny wim dtSuJ in a country irbere ^ueb a djEileL’t 
fc™^ the TemnuaiiT Yet savL is e:tnctSy the case with wluit is 

ca1](h] HIndustiiDeo. 

Ill ibc same innnner, to show the eenncxiea between Ilengalce nod 
Sanskrit 1 .-^bull t 4 )ke a pam^p-npb frunt tUe triitislutLoti of die abridgcinciii 
of Dfi Gold«mi!tb"s history of Greece by Kbeuro aiohuii Moeikerjeri, 
which having been pritlleu undcir the patronage of tliC Sehool-ito^ik 
&oeietyt and exceaslvely prAueJ by all the new^ipapenf of the tlrae^ is to 
be cuiiiiidjred, 1 suppose, quite cUssical: the passage 1 have taken is 
tlilj: 

^^To counteract^ bowevern the Influence of a popular ftsaembly, Soton 
pave griaiter vfeight to tho Courl of Areopapu^t and ftldo in5t^t^le^l emotber 
council consiitinp of four hundrod. Berum his time the Areopipns wsj 
cOJUptised ofauch cUizons as were most remarkable for liieir probity anil 
wj^cKiRi^ l^ut Sidoii now ordaim^l that none should bo aduiiLLed Into it 
Imi Hueh as had ^os^d ihroupU the ofhcc of Archon.” 

■J'he following ta j rt'irftn4i]ation of llie Benpilec into English, in which 
Latin wonl3 are substituted for Sanskrit: it will np^^eor tluit thuy nre, jf 
possible, even of more frequent occurrence than the Arabic and Fcr^iein 
m Ch?rUh(H>t 

thus ptiicniia nf the p^tpuluM Could not t^edve ra^HODi 
A'nNrm*, with thh Solon bcstOWi^J inpens nnus atlminisiT-itttomjt tm 

the KfflW^dMj/wdA-j'uriiu /iDNiinr Arc^spep ; and besido Uiis he caused tili^r 
ranrentus eati^tiiarifis bO bo eomttitvtux^ in wliicb there were four bunilrcd 
ton^i^rri^i. adminutrafwHit SnltwiM^ tmrversi who OH 

itceount of their ^fideUtoi nnd mpitfiiia had obtained fainafn, composed 
mneeittiun of tbo Argopep % led iempon udmm'^inPifinh Solemie thU waa 
the jEtwf* that none but thMC who hud performed the mmuM of Archon 
could be canjunciuM with this ronceafut* — p, 24 . 

Such IS the Style of the Bungulee translations, which it is Kaid are In be 
encourageil as bcin|i siinplc aud intElligable. lie who can uiidersEand the 
above without Latin will tiudcrsEand UengalEC without Sanskrit. It is 
worthy of remark, that sliort ami easy as is this pasi^ge, ihihru ore in it 
three mblnuisUtlon* inarkeiJ by nstensks. The tirst la directly opposite 
to the urigLiisl, which implies that therfi waa danger, lest the pewer of the 
people should become too great z the Bengalee translation implied iLat 
ii cnuhl not liccrjmc great enoughs In the Mcond, tlie Drlginal la, that 
the memhen of the Areopagus were chosen out of thoae^eminent for 
p^bity and widdom. Tlie traTU$lfltion it, that all the men of probity and 
wisdom that could be found in the oily formt^l the Areopagus. In the 
ihiflk the original has it that Solon msule a law: t>io tnuislafieu states 
that a custom calateiL In Solon's time^ How can we expect the natives 
[O Icarfi fiNmi worka fO lueorrcet ag this ? 
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Europe m loDg iu a state of ignorance during tlse middle 
ages £ all gcieaee vras taught in Latin^ while the people wie 
speaking the modem tongues* The consequence wfkS, no 
know^ledge ever diffused itself among them, anti whatever 
existed, remaineii shut up in the walls of the college, 

Tlie great objections indeed to the eAclusive use of Knglish 
in education ia, that it necessarily discourages the natives 
from the cultivation of their own tongues. It puts an end to 
native composition and indigenous litemtiu-fi, and confined 
their whole efforts to a w^rotched and aervile imitation of 
English models^ than which nothing can possibly have a 
greater tendency to prevent improvement. As long us Euro¬ 
pean Utcratiire was confined to Latin, the attempts of oiir 
ancestors at compoedtion, the far grexiter part of which aro 
novT deservedij forgotten, were forced imitationg of the 
claseicsL Their philosophy w'as nothing more thTan a jejune 
cornmeutary on the Imperfect system of the atieients, and 
their poetry a cento in wdiicli the lines and half-lines of the 
classical masters, taken from their original situations, are 
forced into new and nnnatnral combinations^ it will be 
with the English prcwluctions of the natives of India: their 
prose will be a mere patchwx'jrk of sentence^ extracted from 
the common-place English books with which they are ac- 
qnainted, destitute of any effort of original thought, and their 
verse a bald imitation of Thamag Moore and Lord Byron. 
Such productions Europeans may now' agree to praise and call 
wonderful specimens of native poetic talent, but the next 
generation wiU assuredly reject them with astonkhment tliat 
they were ever esteemed. All this, so far froin enlarging the 
ideasj is the most effectiml means of cramping the intellect and 
keeping it in perpetual trammels. 

1 now come to that part of the Minute w'hieh more especially 
applies to myself j and to prevent alJ misapprehensiop and ap¬ 
pearance of self-contradiction, shall here cmdcavgur to fclate 
clearly my opinion of Oriental literature, and the uses to which 
it may be applieth 

The first part of my literary creed, then, is this* Without 
denying that occagioual scintiliations of genius appear in the 
poetry and romances of the Esist, still 1 bold that they are 
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greatly inferior to tbos^ of the Wftst^ and 1 alao hold thftt 
KaBtern ^ioieiicesi heat Jscai^iy snore proportion to those of 
Kurope, thmi tbo fi rftt lispi ngs of nil infan.1 to the nitiocinatioiiB 
of a man* 

If it then be inquired, whnt ijs gained by the study of 
Orienhil literature? tiie answer divides itself into two parts : 
first, tlie speeuintive; next, the prncticali The specula- 
tive advantages are those which a person of a contempla¬ 
tive aiiil inquiring turn of mind derives from that most 
doIightfuJ of aU piuely meotai pleasures* an increase of 
knowledge^ In the present case tlie student of the Oriental 
languages eulaigeis Jiis views as to tlie structure of languagei 
the liistoTT anil antiquities of nationSi^ the Eentimenta of 
mankind in different ages and under different circuniEtaiictts* 
As long^ as humati nature is what it these subjects will 
continue to ho intereating; and he who at tempts to blot 
them out from our view, so far from improving, Joes what 
lie can to degraiJo and dishonour, our species. 

Besides this, though Oriental science is very inferior, 1 am 
by no means disprised admit that it is worth nothing at 
all; many valuable hiuU may he gained from the labours of 
our predecessors, and many UHeful lessons learnt from their 
miPtakea. The history of science is in many cases almost aa 
u^ful Ekssdence itself. ""There in no part of history s^j gene¬ 
rally useful W that which relates to the progn^ of the human 
mind, the gradual improvement of reason* the succesrive imI“ 
vantages ofscieiicej the vicissitudea of learning and ignoranoe^ 
which are the light and darkness of thiiikiiig lacings, the extinc¬ 
tion and resuscitation of artj^, and the revolutions of the 
intellectual veorM/'^Rass^Ja^f chap. :i0. 

All this lunst be lo^t* ^f he iletennined to blot out from 
the world every vestige of ancient sciencOj and monuxuent of 
luicient ieanuiig- 

But the practical aud great itse of studying the Eaetern 
languages is to com muni c&te with* and to Imftrqet* the inhabi¬ 
tants of the East, It is not what we find, but w*hat we are to 
iTUnsfuBe into thcfie languages^ that is valuable ; and it may 
be rcgordeii as axiomatical in native educariou, tlmt 

rannot be armng natives 
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fi/ ihe unless it be tpandiitMl lutoy rtWii tuuffht in (heir 
■nath^e ta7i(fues^ and that their mriiai.’uitLr dktieds atanot 
itmhrstOfxl ihi/r{ru{}hhh riQrused With pi-i/pMtjt without a 
of their tmrn^^ltauifUOff^^ That mslancea nmy 
be given of a few |iarticutarly clever iodiFidnalBj aucli as the late 
lament«^<l Jiammohiui Eojtvrho;^ with good opportimitlcfl, have 
aeqiilm] a oonaiderable or oven veiy perfect knowledge of 
EngU^‘h^ and used it aa a ineana of :icc|uiripg mfortiiation^ is 
not to y* denied; but mdh rare exceptions take away nothing 
from the truth of the general rule. 

1 shall make little reply to what b hinted of my aspirationg 
after Eumipean reputatioD and a Professor''s chair. Neither of 
these objectiS woultl be dishonourable if I had them in viewj 
but it b not usual> I believe* nowadaj% to support a literary 
dbciiKHion by the impubition of what are suppoacil to be im¬ 
proper motiveti to an opponents Such impulationB are* no 
doubt* always easy, but experience proves that little is ^lined 
by tills mode of argmnentatioiu Cpon this bead* liowevcr^ it 
is, if necessary* easy to clear myself: a twelvemonth ago un- 
iloubtedJj I tlid cherish the idea that after an absence of 
twent_F-tive years I might return to my native country, and 
then make what honest efforts were in my power to remaiD. 
Recent events has^e elTectimlly cut off this prri^pect^ and 
there is little likelihood that I shfiU ever have the power of 
interrupting the canvass of any candidate for the chairs to 
which Mr. Trevelyan alludes. 

It b not easy to iiuderstand thq sense in which Mr. Tre- 
velyiiH so repeatedly ai^serts that Persian is a dead language 
in india. If that be a dead kngiiago the words of which are 
ill every one^s mouth* and in which a proportion of li¬ 
terary oompwiition* petrcwlical publication* and epistolary 
corresp^mdence is carried on* and which almost all ranks 
above the very lowest spt^ and understand* then* no doti)>l^ 
Persian may be ranked as -sneb^ but on no other terms* I 
will venture to say that for one native letter written in the 
Kekhtu, which we cull IlindLislanee, there are at lenst fifty 
viTitten in Persian^ cemtuiniug a large proportion of Arabic,* 

• One van Msnwly suppose iliu eulkor^ of oaitvft ntwspapcrs to blind 
to tboir own Intere&t fui m pubtbb m a dead unintulllgiMu lungUAge; 
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AocordiDg to Mr- Trevelyan^s views, English and Hmdo- 
Ftanee are “ to go on together till they meet in a coraniou Itoi- 
giiageJ Without iniiniriog too curiously what Li meant by 
two languages going on togethofa the result ia suppjaed to he 
that anew Language is to he fortned out of Englishj EeugaJee, 
HirulcOj in the same in aimer as English itself wjls formed 
out of the vurioug Kuroi>ean djcdects, or Spanish out of LiitiUi 
Gothic^ and Amhie, I do not say that in tlie various coniLi- 
iiations of miindaue affairs such an event is not possible, but 
it appears to me nearly aa iniproliable as any can well be. 
Admittingj liowever^ that it actually does tahe place, still 
little atlvantagc will be gained unless tlie whole inhabitant 
of the liiitish empire can be prevailed on to unlearn their 
present hinguage, and to Icam Ifindostanee in exactly tho 
Siune proportion as iliudostaneea learn EisgliBh. Itithoiit 
this the langiiagea must still remain distinct, arid the Hpetikei*? 
uniiitelligible to each other* Tlie ti^s imposition even of thou^ 
sands* pexliajjs tens of tboiisands of wonls^ from ono language 
to anothexj is not enough to render it intelligible, Thou-sands 
of words are common to Freuch and Italian, to Euglibh and 
German, yet a Freiiehman viitl not understand an Italiim, 
iiDF ikii Englishniau tk GErmau; and by 3li* Trevelyan^g ae- 
coiintj iViahie and T^ersian are unintelligible in Hind<istan, 
though tens of thousands of their words are used in the 
common language. 

Tills result, how'fiver, Mr. Trevelyan allows is not to take 
place till after snccessdve generations,^ What are ive to do 
in the meantime? Are we to sit idle till, perhaps after 
Herscbel eh a) I have performed some centudes of re volutions, 
this amnlgiimation of languages actually takes place. Miss 

oil the Rlohiimmeilfln nevrapa^rs are inTariably in Persian, mlxod with 
^ vQty lar;^e q Linnlitj tyf Arabic^ hat would be tbnuphl uf n pruject 
at htmit! for puhfialii ag a newspnper in Latin or Greek f yet this le w bat 
tlio nalivs; iMiltors, by ilr-Tfeveiynn's Bccount and to use hia^ expre^ian, 
are besotted ennujzh in do here* To^ aecutou late au ihoritiea In proof of 
the Oottmiiin uh of Fetaiaa by tbe inhablUTltS of India is^ in faetn lite 
atrenmulatlng them lo prove tlsnt they eamiUDnly use dec for their food 
or cotlon fei their oloilicii. I. inentson JuBt one more, 

'ITae pupili «r [lie Naiive Medical lnEiitntiun,^perBoti3 certainij nf no 
Vk'T V ein:li ethicadoo,—Icwp n C«*-book of the iytnptonu njid treatment 
nf tho wck nn the e»tab!tf<hment. Ejo languajce of ihU k left entirely to 
their own ehok-e, and lliey muforinJy write iu PeRjiau, 
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Martinean futmishea an answer in her last publicatioti 
*■ Nature is alow in her workings; and since the life of man 
U ahort^ his business U lo work with her, not to wait for her." 
— f/awes JifToatt 

So it ia here; we are not to wait for new languages thiit 
may possibly spring up, — it is our business to make use of 
those at present existing. 

I shall not undertivke to defend the licentiousness of Sans¬ 
krit literature, except to observe that it is a fault unfortu¬ 
nately common to it with the literature of many other nations, 
which it is lather a violent remedy to propose curing by ab¬ 
solutely abolishing the Sanskrit language. These are not the 
measures hy which morality is to l>c advanced: it is not the 
destruction of Sanskrit literature, hut the eradicittiou of impure 
afTcctioiis, at which w'o ought to aim, and as long as these ore 
suffered to exwfc there will never l>e wanting inimoral Ixniks 
in all kngiuiges. Upon Mr. Trevelyan’s principle French 
should be strictly prohibited, aa that language contains 
abundance of immond books. The plan of getting rid of 
Sanskrit immorality by the destruction of the whole of Sanskrit 
litciature and language, is like tliat said to be practised Li the 
Papal dominions for the extemiination of robbers: when they 
are suspected to be rwidenta in a town, they are not tliem- 
selves sought out for punishment, but orders are given for the 
destruction of the whole town altogether, 

I now come to the statements made resiiectiug my tmnsla- 
tions: it is true that 1 have translated into Arabic Hoopfsi''s 
Anatomist’s Vade Jlecum; that I have also translated his 
Pliysiciaii’s Vade Mecnm i that I have also translated Crocker a 
Land-Surveying (tliough this was not a work of my ehooring, 
but that of tlie Committee!; and it is also true that I have 
translated the half of the first volume of Hutton’s Course ol 
Mathematics, and would have translated the wdiolc had I been 
allowed. All this is true, and I am proud to think that it lias 
been in my power, under Providence, to execute work^ cer¬ 
tainly not dishonourable to myself, and so useful to the Ori¬ 
ental world, and to enrich their languages with such a valuable 
fund of knowledge. Committees may alter. Governments 
cliange, and Ckilleges decay, but a well traiv^lated book, when 
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onc^ given to the worlds can never lose its value or eea«e to be 
usefuL 

My remiineradoiij howeverj has by □!□ nieans been 400 Hs. 
a inooth: ftim thh is to be iieducted the expcnne of .^loiilii- 
vees (which were always tlie lest in tiiy power to prociirej, 
eopvLKt», aTiters, books, papori and numerous et cjEteniB^ the 
minimum of all which w'as 15D Es. a month, leaving me never 
more tlian 250 \ imd thi« cannot be called a very csorbifcant 
sum for a labour which they only can judge of who have tried 
it, and by w hich T nearly ruined my health at Brut comnienc- 

lug* 

If it be asked why no more Ooidhoo or Ken|;^lee transla¬ 
tions have been made, the answer is Bliort: be«iuse no ade¬ 
quate measures have been taken for the purijose. No Eiirojiean 
can undertake to trEtnnlato without incurring a monthly ex- 
of from IW to 130 Eh. for native ag^iiatant^: if he 
calculates on less, he only deceives himself ami deceives liis 
employers* It is not natural to suppose tliat any one w^oiiid 
make this outlay without some proifpect of remuneration. 
Where this dcMfS not exist the buskiofis ha& been left chiefly, if 
not entirely, to natives, who look for remuneration to the 
printing of their own worku at their own prases, and the sale 
i»f a certain nnmber of copiea to the Conuoittees connected 
with native education* How transLatsoos thus undertaken 
have liceii executed has Inwa explniuofl in the leltern of ZE, 
whidi need not therefore lie repeated here- No one, I liclieve, 
has ever pmhsKl, except those who have not reaJil thcfm* 

The labourer is worthy of his hire* Good tmnslations, like 
everything else that is gocNl, to be had, must be paid for- 
Ho who pretends to undertake gratuitously a tnsk that re^^ui^e3 
m> uiueh previous studj^ so many qnalificafions, an<l so much 
laljour, acta like the Sircar who professes IiiruseK w illing to 
serve Miister without w'ngeai, purely for the hotictu- of doing 
so. Tliia kind of wi^rvice Ls too well known to be Infinitely the 
di.ATe^’t of nlh To have giwd translationsi, the Coiniiiittee 
ahotild make up their minds a.*^ to the boc^ks which they 
ri^liiire, the langimges in wliicli they want them made, and 
(he remuneration tiiey are willing to give. Tliey should then 
uncertain tbrU the fjcry.on who undertakes the work has ft sufh- 
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cieiit knowledge, first, of the science which forms the snhject 
of the book ; seooTidlv, of the langivage which he iy to traiin;^ 
late into; thirtlly, of the principles of titnislntion. And the nrt 
of adapf ing English books to tirieiitid nsiders; ninl, lastiy, they 
should retiuire frim him ft moderate speciii^en of the manner 
in which he Ls to eseciite the work. This should he csnmiiied 
by a qualified Committee, who should be requested to give 
their opinion uubiassedly aiU*r an ite/uof of the spe¬ 

cimen Aiiil comparison of it with the original; it being under¬ 
stood tltat they are to bavo full liljcrty of speech, niid that the 
opiiiioiis of the individiml members are to he coofidentUd and 
ivtf liiiblt to bt pabtiiffttd to ih£ teofld leifftoiit their cmisrnt. 
These restrictions would no doubt diminish the quantity of 
Ilengalee and Oordhoo Iraiislations w ith which the Calcutta 
pressea now groan, but most Bsauredly they would greatly im¬ 
prove the quality. 

jVs iny notions respect ing the principles ou w'lucli nii Orient.d 
Dictionary should he compiled are (as Mr. Trevelyan justly 
reijifttksl identical with those of ilT,' it would be nettlk'Si to 
repeat them bere, and 1 shall make no further observation on 
Mr. Thompson’s loot except tlmt, without the least wish tu 
derogate from its merits, I cannot think it (ns Mr. Trevelyan 
seems to do) sufficient for tlie use of the natives. In my 
opinion, the labour of a whole life of the profoundest study 
would scarcely' suffice, and might he well employed in such an 
undertaking; and I shall assert, even at the risk of the impu¬ 
tation of whatever motiTes my renders may choose, that no 
measure could be more creditable to Government nor more 
useful in itself, than the eniidoymcnt of a body of well qnali- 
lietl men in the compilation of snch a work, f To expect .t 

* Tbis T h not Oermalt^ » Jlr Trevdyiin Sdpposw, but bladt Icflpr, 
cr OM EnifluK llitrv is rna, urebabty, k r«il Oenn^ I m ww or tlie 
Calcutta priniiri"-pf(j*«», and I nut ihewfiuy abis to cabiwi Ibif 
difrereneci but therE aru glUl some books eslml pniitl^ m ihi; Mrbartpus 
hienJiit/phics oftbal larigii#|:e, and. if Mr. Trartkan wil! take ibc iiouble 
gf looking into tifiy of tbpm, ho will iM ibe tmc fi^irt cf » t rETmali 1. 

+ I nved not nn ibis occstioti inenLioh tbc natitrtiBl Oietjonarual ecin- 
uiled in Itaifi I'raafCi »od Sjiam, ss insUncss in wbich uoventmifnis 
niive not tbougbt worts of ibis kind unworibj of llwir noliec.^ Its riHirnns 
as we io4T Ibifik ibc Cbfiicse to lic, and pcj-bB|ai M ibuy arv, it i* ccrtiun 
ibty b»Te shown diUlUcivES no tiarbaji.'iUs in ibis rvqi«:t, biiTittg Jong 
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priyafe iadiyidujJ to undertake this is quite absurd: he would 
min hia fortune and beoltb before getting through the first 
ielter^ 

I may here notice a publioatiQn of this kind th^t does in-^ 
deed, deserv^e eommendntioiij that is the Jliirftthee and Tiing- 
hash Dictiouarj by Capt^n I^Iolesworth and Ijieutenantij T* 
and G. Candy, lately published at Eombay. A perusal of 
the 16th tmd 17th pages of its prefeee will give some idea of 
the labour ’wliieh these geutlenieii have gone through so 
successfully and so meritoriously. 

To conclude this long disci^ssion; a good trauslation of the 
circle of the sciences into Arabic and Sanskrit would be a 
hoon of inestimable value to the Oriental worldj and^ till we 
have accomplished it^ all our other efforts in natiye edu¬ 
cation will he maimed and impcrfecL With whatever honour, 
to use ^[r. Trevelyan^d expression, the uamo of Lord Wiliiam 
Ikiutiuck may descend to posterity, I shall A'entiire to assert 
that these houours would suffer no diminution, were it re^ 
corded that his adiuinistration had presented the natives 
with the key to the uubounded treaauiy of knowledge in the 
shape of this compLhitioit, and widened the intercourse 1 be¬ 
tween the Eastern and Weatem worlds, by the formation of 
a scientific flyfitem of the pliilology of their respective lau- 
gu^es* 

T am. Sir, 

Your oiwdient servant, 

JOHN TITLER, 

Member of the Commiitee School^ 

Saofiy fir tbe e^rnninatittn tff 
iWrArf iM 3iokiimmedaji 


P- R.—Since writing the above I have seen in your paper of 
the 8th instant ilr. Trevelyaiffl observations on Prinsep's 

Iwcn in pcrtdcuScn of the Imperial Diciionnrj of tlteir lafigcsge, of wliich, 
B 1 4 Tiaiitoapl work» It flPjwarB frcini tlifi actnnnts of it^ ttiiiy nmj justly be 

praurl. to atl pniLabiliiy tbt prcftl Arabic Dlcticnary uf ihc Q^umnoTi 
wna compileil iin<ivr lUc nuspias of die well-known Tlnioor or hia rimt 
UnJiiz^U Tbc Indian GoT^ernment Wfiuld not be by imiltling 

ihese burbArliuiL 
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ssjcond minute. It may be as well to make a few remarks op 
these, to avoid having to Modte op the Buljjeet agnin. 

Ope of the firet of Mr. Treveljan's otascrvatiopfl is, that 
we have to construct ft literature for Upper loJia from the 
hegiuning" This matter, 1 confess, appcaia to me in a dififer- 
ent light. It is pot our busiiiesa to cojistyad a literature, hut 
io assist ctnd enooutTagre the Tifitives to construct one fay 
tftemsdves, — and this can only be done by the cultivation of 
their ow-u iangtiage. A national literature made by foreigners 
in a foreign language is a contradiction in terms; English, I 
admit, ought to be an object in native education, but a 
national literature they must construct for tbemselves iu 
their own languages. 

I think Mr, Trevelyan should make further inquiries before 
spoakiug contemptuously either of the medicine of IBppocratcs 
or the logic of Aristotle. If he does, he will perhaps find that 
tlie medicine of Hippocrates is a very different thing troro 
that with which he seems to confound it, — the physiological 
theories of Galen. However low we may Vidue the latter, the 
rornier will lose its value among medical men only when the 
liumau constitution shall cease to be what it is. The M:ulra£idt 
would have little to fear froin its critics could they acense it 
of nothing worse thim the study of the medicine of Hippo¬ 
crates. I shall not pretend to he very profoundly versetl in 
Anstotle’s logic, but suspect Mr. Trevelyan has not distiu- 
guished between the art of syllogistic reasoning, ns invented 
by that philosopher, and the useless subtleties added to it by 
his commentators. Had he done so, be might perhaps have 
agreed in the opinion expressed by Fielding’s Dr. Harrison, 
“ that Aristotle was not so great a blockhead as many persons 
think who have never read him." 

Mr. Trmel^'au informs us that the Delhi College youtlu? 
caimot l<siTu tMJO foreign kmgiuiges * ; and therefore of the 

• This is no very hi;;h compliment to the Delhi College, and it would 
InTu perhaps been Iwtter bad Hr. Tr^velysTi (W use an espresaive 
Si'ctrii pbniat) “ lieepil hia tliDcmbfa upon it," Hoys at A CODimon schtml 
at iiouic loarti Latin, GnuEli, and French, and they find no dillicuhy in 
iidilmg to these, when icijiiireEl, ItalijiTi or German, Bo^ Frencb and 
Italian are, as a matter of course, learnt by every ynuug girl of tolarahle 
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two tie recomioeodii EogUsti iiwtcad of Per>iiiLn. I have 
alreffidy esMiuiic^l io wliatsejise rerKijm caii be called a fcreigii 
language in India, and shall tberefore add only, that oven 
saipposLng (though by no nieane allowing) ttwit Persian Is 
foTtJgn, ?till Mr. Trevelyaa^s conclusiOTi cannot be allowed 
without the most violent strain upon the meaumg of that 
word. Strictly speaking, French and Chine^ie are l>otli foreign 
Jangtiages in Kogland, hut can it be inaintainetl that thej ore 
both equally foreign and equally difficult to acquire, and 
tluit an English schoolboy will hud it etpuilly easy to master 
either? A littk trial woidd show that while a few months* 
study will make him a very respectable French seholarj the 
labour of half his life might he hardly sufficient to gain even 
a moderate aocpiaintance with Chinese, So it is with l^ersiaii 
aud Engliiih lu re: a twelvemonth will be enough to enable 
a mtive to gain a veiy' fierviceahle knowledge of the former, 

_eight or ten years will give hut a broken and imperfect 

fijc^piainhmce with the latter. The one already composes 
three fourths of their vernacular tongue, and it^ idioms aud 
traius of metaphor are those to which they are accu^rtomed; 
the other hjia not the slightest association with any of tlieir 
idcfui^ 

I cannot see any mistake in Mr. Pritisep supposing “ that 
Peraian is essential to the husinc^ of tlie lives of the rising 
generation.’’ Admitting the case to he as Mr. Trevelyan 
sbites, that “ the only resiscm why English does not at once 
take the place of Perdan in the Cenrta of Justice aud other 
offices of Gnvcniment is beoinso a sufficient number of 
pei^sfjTis qualified iu the Eiiglif:h language arc not at present 
procunihk,’' (though this he evidently a pcHtio principii,) 
stil] it is certain that Cemds of Justice and Government 
Officer are by no means the greatest, and hy no menus the 
most irnportmit, part of human affairs. Hundreds of thousands 
and millious piss their lives very happily without any inter¬ 
course with either* Could the mass of private correspondence 
mid private transactions l>e collected, the records of Govern- 

enlucftlbm. Nay, however shocking Trcvclyaii mar think it, 1 have 
heard of 9{ome joiin;;? ladita atEyall^ leading Latin and helping 

(heir TOunj^tT hroihm tn mok^ thetr quotna uf hex- and iPGntametem- 
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meiit mid of CJomta of Jiaictice, voluniiDOiia as they may appear, 
would shrink before it into iufc'igiijficaiice^ All tliis among 
tbe AIoluunmedaiiB, and u. loige proportion among theHindoos^ 
is ctu:ri<sl on in reriKian, witLont a knowledge of which a 
native at all above the lowest miiks mii^t Ije qnite helpless. 
Limited as my transact ions ai"o, I yet could manage to furnish 
Air. Trevelyan with a large drawer full of letterp and arz^ 
on all sorta of siahjecta, of not more than Qiree years old, 
T?vTitten in Persian ckoia^ from persons who know that 1 
nm ei^ually ready to receive them whatever may be their 
langunge or character. There may he two or three inadot>“ 
Eftanee pieces iu the collection, but so few as not to he worth 
mentioning; and even these are so full of Peraian W'otds and 
phrases, that the thfference between the two languages is more 
nominal than rcah 

As to the word XiignVt there is no doulst that it might be 
written and ptODOunced in all the wayus Mr. Trevelyan points 
out, just as our village might l>e WTitten vallage, viliuge, 
Tollige, vulloge, and a dozen others. Tlie only ahatement is, 
that in Oriental characters it never is written or pronounced 
in any wny bnt one, and that no native will hesitate for a 
moment in giving to it one invariable proiujnciation, whereas 
its Homan representative actually subject to all the ca¬ 
pricious variatious of Hpelling and pronunciation which Air, 
Prinsep represents. 

(.)f the general run of the Bengalee translations which issue 
iu siicli numbers from the Calcutta press, I have given my 
opinion m two or three places, and need not repeat it here, 
I shall therefore only say that 1 think they should he 
before they are printed; or if this l)e too hard a condition, at 
any rate before they are pmhed. 

In spite of all that is 'nrritteii and said on the subject, it is 
lamentable to filial the public in general Fftill so ignorant of 
the real state <if native education. A writer in the LUetW'y 
GtizefU of F’'ehruary 15th, 1^34, in describing the want of 
ad€?quate editors to Orientiil Ixtoks, seriouKly informs us that 

the Hindoo College is rapidly brinj^ng forward achohij^ who 
will unite a critical knowledge of their own language to a very 
considerable skill in those of Europe.” Had the w^riter of 
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tills article wquired, he would have found that the scholars 
of the Hindoo College learn uo Sanskrit^ jvad are uiiahk even 
to read alphabet. So far from having a critical skiU iu 
Bengalee, they ileclare they know uoibing of its grammar, 
and don*t unden^tand the language ho well as English. It is 
not very likely, therefore, they will ever give the important 
afisistanceto philologists, which the writer of the article appears 
to think they will be able to do. 

The other parts of Mr* Trevelyan's Tumute have been 
answered in the caunsa of the present long letter. I ^hall 
therefore here take leave of the discusaion, and trust, he will 
jiardoD me for doing so, in a line and a half of a deatl, 
IjarbiLroup, and miiutelligible lauguaget — 

i}(6pliv hi iirnv 
A&tiv dpf0jX4)i>v elfyifpJva 
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THE EEV. A. nCFF OH* TITE FOSSliULirT, rEACTtOABrUtVj, AXU 
EAPKlDIEKCT of BUBSTlTfTIKQ TI1:E HO^LAX IN PLACE OF THE 
LSOIAN ALPHAUETa. 

{A paptr m /iff™' o/ -Ur* TrfneJ^foiL's Khemt: txtmcUd from iftfi 
Calcutta €ila1^TlAT( OnsERvpa/s^r IS34.} 

The discuBHioa respecting the substitution of the Hoinau in 
place of the Indian Alphabets Los recently beep revived, in 
consequence of the publication of Mr- Trevelyan's Minute on 
the proceedinga of Education Committees in Calcutbu Mr* 
Trevelyan advi>cated the eubstltutiou: Hr* Tytler opposed iL 
The Minute of the former is the exposure and appeal of a 
sweeping reformer and ardent philanthropist: the rejoinder 
of the latter, with the erception of a few awkward nttompts 
at sarcasm, is the production of a sober-minded gentleman 
aud accomplistied scholar* 

ft is not mv present in tent ion to follow the remarks of either 
of these- I^ng before the recent Ji&cnHaion arosc^ the subject 
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in disrpiite w^ifs forably hroiiglit home to niy own mhnij in 
coimeiLoii with varioni^ pkiis for the aiiieliomtloti of the 
people of ludtfi. And the result of mj own iHquirieK waw a 
deeided conviction in favour of the views that have bceu so 
ab!y proponnde^l by >[t. Trevelyan. 

The subject I conceive to be one of far greater iiiiportance, 
la tbe pr&seni stage of native improveiiicnt, than most people 
are willing to admits or rntliertban tbo^ wdio have not made 
it an object of study are ca|Hib1e of comprebending. On this 
account j I sbouid rejoice to see the whole question tracetl in 
all its bearings—to see it Agitated in the public press^ and 
presented in every posshle foriu to the public niinfl. With 
the view of adding mj niite to the geneml causey 1 shall now 
furnish a few fact,% and oifer a few cursory observations. 

I* h tii€ p^-oposed suhatitutkin poasibk? 

One party replies yes; and anotber^ no. Those who 
answer in the negative dwell chiefly on tbe circumstance that 
in tlie Oriental langtiAges there are pcculmr sounds, i. e. 
sountls any wdiieb occur in tbe languages of the IVesrt. 

How", tJien^ ask they triiimpliaiitlyj^ cun tbejse soiinda Le re¬ 
presented by lioman cIiameterKf Xow, it must l>e qwmed 
that if these ebameters were of the nature of pictorial delinea¬ 
tions,. like tbe Mexican paintings now to lie found in tlie 
Bcilleian liiirary; or of the nature of expressive symbols, 
sinnlar to the Egyptian bieroglyjjbics; or of the nature of 
verb .1 representations, like thecncjclopiodic letters of China; 
it would not be easy to divert them into channels. 
Hut the caBe appears totally different when ^ve find that 
nlpbalietical characters^ like the Eoman^ are merely a 
or cQnvmtiQtml of ; i, e. any ebameterj Ixsaring 

as it does no resembhinoe to the sound itself, may become the 
sign of any sound. All that is required is^ that there he n 
miitu.nl uuderstanding amongst thcKse that employ a letter of 
any figure, as to tbe sound wlucti such letter ia intended to 
represent. 

Since then all letters are* or ought to bo^ tlie arbitniij signs 
of certain dmienta}*^ soiinfh^ and ^nce in all languages 
the fjreater pfirt of tbe elementary' ssounds are the it 

follows that the of the ulphAl>etic letters of any 

i- 
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language may Iwi dhci flii represeuteil by Koman cbaract^ire* 
Kext, lis to pevidiar gountlsj it umy uften be found, ab iu the 
[iiiiian latigiiagoii, that they are not from all 

that find a pfiice in the languages of the West, Tltat wliich 
IB Bmd to be peculiar in the former^ may be only smie jJav- 
ttca/ai' ■rtiocfE/b'tttioii of {in denienUtl ^itud that eutere Cfssen- 
tially into the bitter. The difference, inBteiid of being a radical 
one, may be only a difference in the tone, titno^ or mode of 
eniinGiating the Bame elenioiitaiy sound, lii this case, the 
Eonuin character, witti some mark above or below it, would, 
if agreed on by mutual consent, sufficiently distiuguisli the 
peculiarity. 

This was the deliberate opinion of Sir William Jones j and 
as his antkorit^^ ought to weigb much mth even tbe pn>- 
fonndeat OrientaUstti, I shall here cjuote bis words. ** By the 
Kivslie, **of the dtKicrilt^^ul marks used hy (he Freneki 
a few of those adopted in our own timtiece on 
ice may apply our present alpfiubet so happily to the nota^ 
’tiifhs of itli Askitic irmyuayeSj us to equal the Dci'a Nfiffuri 
itself in preciMon and deainess; and so refpdurty^ that any 
one tvho knew the oriyluat letters in if/hi rtipidiy ami un~ 
emnyty imnsfntse into them all the proper up- 

pellutli’eSf or cU&d passagest occuiTing in tracts of A sialic 

literaiureJ^ 

So posit i VC and unhesitating an opinion, delivered by such 
a man, may lie reckoned decisive of this part of the subjeel* 
But, if any lingering doubt still remain as to tbe possibiitty 
of representing all sonndaby ineauBof Eomnn letteri 

with diacritical marks, there is Edill the expedient of effecting 
this end by ptrUcalar combhmtiotts of lettem ’W'itlioiit re¬ 
verting to the excessive simpliftcation of Waehter, who main¬ 
tains that te^i distinct characters would suffice to expresa all 
the elementary sounds tliat belong to the human organs; or to 
the more moderate opiniou of Harris, who declares that to 
nlK>iit twenty plain elementary sounds we ow^e that vailety of 
articulate voices winch have l>cen siLfficieut to explain the 
eentiiiienhi of such an innumerable multitude of all the past 
and present generations of men;/* let us adopt wbat some 
w^ouhl reckon the ^ill more reasonabie eouclusioii of Bish^>p 
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WilkiTi^i, that 34 chataeteira would be requisite for the 

piirpt>se 5 anti what follows ? That the alphabet, being 

Iwtli defective and Teduudantj dould uever be niatie to ejqjrtJsa 
the sounds nvt peeidiar to it ? Xo such thing. Ltst anyone 
coiisiilt the Bishop’^s Alphabetic table, suidj if not satisfied 
with the eit^^i^ioii of Boniau IctterB with diacntic^ ixiarks to 
denote all peeuluu' soundEi, he cannot hul to be convinced 
that the object can lie fully and eiitiflfactorily accouiplLebed 
by an appropriate combination of two of the existing lelterK- 

It is a mere rallacy to talk of the iujyleqiiacy of sirujile 
Roinan letters to cjqiresa p^u/^ar sounda Xo one 

has said that, barely and nakedly by tliernscIveR, unaccom- 
paniixl by niiv mark or uncompounded, they con, ^^^bat has 
iieea alleged is, that the majority of Indian letters can he 
represented db-edltf by corresiwnding Eoinaii cljaraclers, ancl 
that the remainiler can be atkqnaidjf represented by Roman 
characters with iLLacritical marks, or Romzin eharacters suitayy 
combined. 

And after what hag new been advanced may I not fairly 
eoudude tliat reprej^entation is in all respects jwx- 

sihfe f 

IL Admitting the possibility of .■^iiljstituting Roman cha¬ 
racters, under certain prescribed conditions, in phice of all 
tbe Indian letters, the next question is, can such substitution 
be beid to be 

Those who regard it as impmdi&ibt^ generally usk in a 
tone of defiance, Has such a thing ever been done ? has such 
a thing Ijeen known or heard of? 

Xow, I may surely assert tliat, though w^e could not appeal 
to a single example in the history of the past, this would l>e 
a Sorry argument ^Vhilo I hold the moxiui to be a sonml 
one, that what man has done, man may do again,*'^l: 
must huld it to be at once unsound and injnriouH to lay down 
the principle that ^ what niaii tuis 7wi done, man cainio^ do.^ 
And yet this is the principle on which, in the present instance, 
much of the oppoadtion on the score of impracticability rests. 
The argument put in plain terme amoi’inta to tins: Ist, Xo 
people ever employed the charactenf of a foreign laugiiage to 
express tlic ordinary and extmordiiiaTy sounds of their owi>: 
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the atlenipt to noCi^nipUeh this is not prftctifflkLle*^ 
2nd, "’ No por^wn ever substituted the appropHsite cbsiacten^ 
ot anotlier language in place of thoae peculiar iij Ibeir 
iltei-e/ittef the attonipt to accomplish this is not practicable*'’ 
This ia palpably ^ery bsul reasonitig, Eunce, if allowed to be 
valid, it would lay an alTe^^t on all po^ible iinprovemeut. 
Applied to the inventor of tbe steam-eogine^ it would stand 
thus: No people ever mada use of steam as an itnpulEive 
force; (h^ref^r^ tbe attempt to do so is not pmcticable,'* 
And so of eveiry other invention in art, and every discovery 
in science- In all tbese cases^ and in all alike,, would not 
tbe proper course of procedure be : Ts tine tbing in itself 
possible? 13 ii^ oa to its object, desirable? If so, let us make 
it practicable*” 

But we have conceded too mneb to our opponenbi. PiLSt 
blstory is not wholly a blank in respect of examples* And as 
fuels seem to weigh with them more than airmenta^ or alis- 
tract possibility and desirableness^ I sludl indulge them with 
a few statements of fnets- 

First As to the employment of letters of one lonf^ngo 
to express tbe peon liar sounds of another. 

Tlje langu^* of tbe Tougan Islands has various peculiiir 
f^utidti, and yet these have been siiccesafuJlj repTesented by 
a juilicious application of the Homan letters. 

The old {Jeltio or Gaelic language, which is nearly tliie 
same m the old Iri-^ih, and ia still spokeu universally in the 
Higblaiids of ^Scotland, has several pcctifinr souuds^ i. e- 
sonnds to which there aro none perfectly similar either in tbe 
Euglish^ or in imy other of tlie European languages^ and 
yet these sounds Itave been successfully expressed by Roman 
letters- No diacntical marks have been used- Duly IS of 
tbe Homan letteis have been selected, and by a ^kiLful cm- 
ploj'ment of these, not only tbe common, but all thepecuiMir, 
aounds in the language have been represciited in a way that 
IB perfectly inteUigible to every Highlander. 

Ouglit not these facts to demolish tbe bugbear of impracti¬ 
cability on this hfoul? 

S^mmL As to the national suL^Hiitlon of one set of cha¬ 
racters ill plsice of another wdLlely dissimilar in form. 
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In Europe, substitutiotia have been Dotoriouelj £re- 
t^ueiit from tlie earUeet ages. 

Before the conipiest of Granl by Ciesarj the olifl Gauiieh 
letters, ^vliich somewbat resemble the Gothic^ were alftoe used 
ID that o^:nlIltr)^ After the eubjection of the Gauls to the 
Roman yoke, the letters of the conquerors, though extremely 
dissimilar, were universally introdueed, and auhstitiitcd in 
place of their ovra- Towards the close of the Gth centurj'^, 
the Eoutan Gallic letters were again ch^uiged by the Franca 
into what was called the Fmnco-traUic^ or iferov^iogian. 
Thin was succeeded, a few centuries afterwards, by the tjertuan 
morle of W'riting, which had been improved by Charlemagne. 
In the 12th and 13th ceiituriefl, the modem Gothic, the most 
diversifies!, complicated, and barharona of all alphabets, sup¬ 
planted the Gennnn letters. And at the time of the Kefor- 
rnatiun, the Eoman once more usurped the place of tlic 
existing alphabet and has ever since maintained its ground* 

In Englsmd the changes were not less numerous. At one 
time the German mode of mating prevaile<l; at another, the 
.SaxoD ; at another, the luodcrn Gothic, and finally the 
Koinau. 

In different parts of Ireland and Scotland similar dialects 
of the oM Celtic language have been spoken for at least 
18 centuries- There were peculiar letters, of a fonn dietiuct 
from that of other alphabets, to express all the elementary 
sounds of this ancient language* These letters^ hairing been 
used chiefly by the Irish Celts, are commonly known under 
the destgnation of the old Irish chEuacter.” N^ow^ when, 
almut a centiuy ago, great efforts began to be made to 
Improve the condition of the ■Scottish Celts, the alphabet that 
containEd appropriate letters to express the ordinary and 
peciiliar sounds of their language was set aside, and the 
iComan notntion of letters universally adopteeL And in that 
character Iiave all works ever sincej wdthout one single ex¬ 
ception, been print^^ 

Whether the practice be as yet unifomi I cannot tell, but 
I have alao seen translations of the Bible and the confession 
of faith into the Irish dialect, published in the Roman chn- 
rricter* 
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In Sfjftin, during tlie earliest period of its historyj letterji 
used some^'tiat sdiniliir to the Greek. After tbe liomiLtLs 
liecame Ion Is pannnoiini of tbe 8o1l^ tbej introduced the 
general - use of their own lettertt When the country was 
ovemsii by the ViatgotliHj they iiboljibbed the J^oman and 
BulMituted their own very differeut form of ftTitiiig. In the 
11th ctmtur)', by the decree of a tyuod held at Leon, the 
alphabet of the Visigoths was superseded by the restoration 
of the Roujan charactcra^ 

In Ctnly, from the Ticissitnde of its fortunes, the mode of 
writing was often changed^ At one time tho Loiiihardic 
mode of writiog entirely set aside the use of the Roman 
letters^ boiiig a^ioptecl even in the Bulls of the Popes j at 
fmotlierj the modern Gothic, 

Though ill most of these casea the forms of the Ictteisc were 
as widely diffurcDt as can well be tmagiiiecl, it may still be 
objected, however absurdly, that they nil belong to the 
languages of the West^ Of the people of the hlnst, their 
lauguagee, manners, eustoniss tmehangeablcncas has been 
predicated! 

In removing even this cavih the following /tref^ may be of 
BDHie service: 

Who more tenneious of everythiiig Jewish, than the 
descendants of Abraham ? And yet it is generally allow^ed 
that the old Hebrew character, now known under the name 
of the Samaritan, wi33 nljandoned during the time of the 
Baby Ion ish captivity, niid thut the Chaldaic form, wdiich is 
vastly different, was aubstittited in its place, and has been 
ever zduce retained. 

Origiually the Arabic alphabet, as asserted in the learned 
Dr* Hale^ Analysis of Chronology, was the some os the Syriac, 
which differs as much froTn the modem Arabic alphabet as 
it does from the Chaldnic and old Hebrew* This total change 
in the order and form of the Arabic letters took place ahouL 
the eommencement of the ^lohammedan era* 

The old Persian or Zend, which is said by Jones to approach 
to perfection, was superseded by tho Atahie alphabet, which 
has been adopted by all nations that have embraced the reli¬ 
gion of ^tohammed* 
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Eul, wbat some may think still more to thepurposej hm 
not the Persian cliaraetcr Viccn often prnettcallj employini in 
repres^mtiiag Indiaii words, particiilarly in t}io L ppor and 
‘^Vesteni Provinces? And, vice versa^ has not the Nagari 
Gharactor been employed in expreissing Persian and Arabic 
terms? The Ooidoo, which is a cojnpound of Persian and 
Indian words^ has been represented indifierentlj by Pensian 
or Nagari letters. And if ao, why not this and other P^tern 
languages by the Roman ? ■ 

liatber^ if so many and siioli radical snhstitiitionfl of one 
form of letters for another totally dissiiniiar have oetindly 
taken place in the West and in the Knat, doea not the voice 
of history loudly and emphatically protest against the baseless 
notion, that to ^substitute the Roitiau in place of tbe Indian 
letters is impraoticivble ? Docs not the tewtimony ot ex- 
periencej ae itrolhs along different ages and different counlriea 
of the world, perfectly demonstmto Hiat such substitution 
is, and must be pixmoiniced to be, in eveiy point of \iew 
'practicfiblc ? 

ilL On the suppOKltton of the possibility' and pmctieabilitj 
of die propoae^l change, Ifi it expedient to ^b^titute the Eoinan 
ill place of the Indian letters? 

Those who Oppose tbe expe^lietiey of the su bad tut ion often 
argue thus: Look at tbe Knglish orthography ; Jones him- 
self prononnees it to be dibgracefullyj and iilmost ridiculously, 

• I Law been told by n fr’btfnd* wdio lias dcTtved hii Imfomwtsnn direct 
fj-niii M. Alexander Cssoiitii de KorSs, the cebbrated Hunonri^a who haa 
ihrewn £4 muelk lij'ht oa the fluJ btemtuJre of ihat ihe 

ffcntTfil Mtructitrt of like 1 lu nganaii l:tik^fmkge Is so mlike the pareiiL 
moek of anf of the [Haleets of the aikd so the htiinakrjT, 

tlliti ho dikubts oel the liatk^qrian KEkd Sdtiakrit uris c&SkJnliaJljr ^onn-k^CtOil 
Agi to iheir ^tri^inai -KfurceY if P-ot is Prlinltlve arul OEriVfilivc. And thia- 
^oneluaion^ driluL'Cil from the fitrikln^ af tirued^e^ ia grwitly 

euiiEErtneil by ttjc eeiiftlliy strlfcijtg in tnio"Ra 3 BfM uf the 

Cifmviou M- kor^ a of opirihi-n tJiaE. iht lluaj hqd UEkduubtolly 

liO csriffipal nlphahetic ctuyaeter of ilieir own wlkcn hiej dnst anvadeHl 
KurofiCt ond tnaLt it wem netumecl by iheni till their coikTeraion lo Cbriif* 
liiuiity^ when the^ adopted iAe Htimmi i^horucleT^ 

If Ihji be the eit*!*, siini ilio ^ullar philotogical attmtiraeots of JLK. 
render his optnion wonhy of iLc hijihest poEsiole napeet, wtiita renmrk- 
ablc convboraiwtt JoM it ftfTord of all tbai has now been advflikeed 1 A 
lan'nifl'^O possessing originally n peculiar alpbiibelie eburneter of Iti own 
— and° wnat ti morCn ei language raditxtilif Ituliait iJi fb strveturc aitfi 
ieratM — hex4 fir ogei been ntceeit^ulitf repre3ettUd b^ ttomaA eAiir&etrr3 f 
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imperfect: ItKikj on the other Laod^ at the Imlian ortho 
griiphy j itH preeisiooi, clearoefis^ aiid regulmritj'' ciiUDot ’well 
be surposj^ed:—would it not then be most inexpedient to 
dii^Eirb the btaiuteou& order of the ktterj by iatroditciiig tlie 
irregulariti^:^i of tlie former ? And this sort of reassOoJiig is 
tracked by whzit fioine account a few good jokea and pithy 
sarcasms at the expense of our poor English orthography. 
But Lt will not do to piisa ofif this subject by mere ortho¬ 
graphical jokes and sarcasms. There is a radical fallacy in 
the reasoning of these gentlemen^ llicy suppose tliat we 
really wi^slj to introduce the absurd anomalies of English 
orthography into the East^ and without this supposition their 
arguiiient is good for notbing^ Xow this &ujjpo 9 ^f/onr is a 
hiirefactid It cannot ie c&ftceded^ bectAUse 

it iS true- VCe do 'nat wish to see Ibe anomalies of Eni/U^ti 
orthography mcorporate<i with the languages of the EafL 
Xeither do we wish to nee superfluOiiia Roman cliaracters 
employed* If, in the Eaet^ one alphabetic letter iinifornily 
represents one elementary souud, M the Roman letter »ubsti^ 
(uteil in to pktee be invarkUy appropriated to the txpres- 
aioH of thtd aotimi This is what we propose: and, in tliis 
wny^ I should like to know w^bere a corner can be found for 
a single anomaly j or how' the gretdest |iustiible clejimess, 
pr<‘cisiou, and regularity may not be attained, lu thi^i 
view of tlie case^ the potent argunienta gf onr learned Ori¬ 
entalists mni^t fall with deadly effect oo their tnm /ctijtf 
premme^. 

If then the reasons usually luged the expediency 

of the 5ul>stitutioo be utterly grtntndtcsSj let U3 now state a 
few reasons In faimir of it. 

1 - The suiistitution is expedient, because thereby we should 
olitnin an alphabet more perfect than any of our Eafutcru 
alpliftbet^ more perfect even than the Deva Xagari* 

Tliis may startle the idolisers of S^auftkrit j hnt,, nevertbelesst 
It am be proved to be true. lATiat are the recjiiiaites of a per¬ 
fect alphabet ? Without specifying the whole, I may remark 
that, by the common consent of the Boundest pbilologibis, the 
following ore of the number j—Aft every separate elementary 
Eouud ought to liave a separate character to express it, so 
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none but scpumte elementaiy sountla ought to have aepairate 
characters. Elementary sounds, radically the same, but 
differing Bomewhat in the toue, time, or mode of ennnciatiou, 
ought uot to have representative characters ivbolly different 
in ibmL 

Nawj in both these the is exceedingly 

imperfect. 

Consonimt soundSi such aa the two ^is aind the two marked 
by Jones d sinJ tf, t and f, though rnditsdly the same, and 
clifferiiig iu the of pronUDciaiionj, axe reprtKKiited by 

characters totally different- 

A’^owel Bountbs, Bnch as the long and shoit n, the long and 
short i, &C.J which gf coUTBe differ only in the time of their 
pronimciatioD, aire exprec^s&d by Beparnte charaertens. 

Sounds'lint elementai^j h e. com pound soiindfi, which ought 
iitirely to be expressed by a combination of the elemental or 
Kiinple sounds that compose them, are repreaeoted by separate 
letters^ Of this dcKcriptbn are ull the mpinited tett^rSi 
which form m large a proportion gf the Deva Xagari and 
other fniliau alphabetB^ t\'ho can ?iay that this 13 not a very 
uiuiecessavi/ of alphabetic chajacters? How 

vastly more rational and philoBophical the simple expedient 
of having one clear ninrA*, or teUer^ for the aspiration^ which 
could be applieil to vowela and <dl consonants* This is 
the ejjpedient, not less admirable In theory than convenient in 
pmctice, whicli has been re^rted to in the Europenn alphabets. 
And* if after this truly philosophical model the Sanskrit anrl 
other Indian alphabets were framed onew^ we should at once 
get rid of a great number of very euperjlu/^u^ clinracters. 

2. It follows from this that the projjoaed sulwtitution ia ex- 
peilient^ because^ by rendering the Indian alphabets more 
perfect, and thereby getting quit of usdesa 

kdetSt the which at present characterises these 

alphabets would be greatly diminiahed* and the progress of 
everg ieamer in the mme degree facilitated^ 

3 * The enbstiUitioa is expedient, as it would remove one 
grand impediment to the free reciprocation of sentiment an[l 
feeling among the millions of Hindoostau. 

To illustrate this, let me revert to an example. If a hook 
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in L[Ltiiij Engikhj French^ Itiiliau were prc^nted 

even to an uulcrtmed Englifltirnaii, in the Homad ehameter, 
he would resixlily perceive that numberless worrkj imd ro^ts of 
wortls, were the earns in all; ^iXid would conclude that the 
fltudy of oncj twg^ or mure of these might be a comparatively 
Qitey task} in consequence of this palpabls radical simituriti/* 
But were the hook presented in Romnu^ Sloleru Gothic, Old 
Gaulii^^h Vjsigothicj and Lonibardic characten^ he could 
scarcely he persuaded that under forms so wholly different 
there could lurk any similarity at alb And the study iivould 
1>e regarded a forbidding, diflciilt^ if not a hopeless oUf^ Su 
actually standa the case in [ndia^ the tiumlier of £lialect^ is 
iiameiise: ami each dialect, miist have letters of a different 
figure* Let then a specimen of each be presented to an iin- 
learned Hindoo: what must he his conclusion F %Miat mil 
it Im?j except that his country abounds with totally dfffsrsifit 
lajiffiiagee? And, if the attempt to hold any communica¬ 
tion with natives not of his owm province must be abandoned 
as hopeless. Xow', were the whole presented in the same 
cfiart^eiT^ it would be s««iiand fett that the natives are not 
divided into so loany sections of foreigners to each other* 
that they have all fnifida7}ieufattg the same language* and 
tlmt without much difficulty a community of interest and a 
beneficial reciprocatiou of tbrKUght might be effected to an 
extent at presint unknown, and, from the repulsive aspect of 
lio many written chnracttrfi, fleemed utterly impractiisihle* 

4. It is eipedient, as it wwld tend mightily to encourage 
the study of the English language. 

In the present state of things this is a matter of paramount 
importance* Of all earthly boonSj. the bestowment on a 
native of a sound English education is beyond all question 
the highest and the neblesL It is by the quickening impulse 
of the knowledge to l>e deprived through the medium of Eng¬ 
lish that we arc to expect they^l■^^ a^nkening of the national 
rnintlfram Its present lethargy* Now* by the universal intro¬ 
duction of Hon^b chEm]jctert3j every Hindoo might become 
familiar with them from infancy. The study of English 
would no longer be looked upon as enlml^ 7 vsw^ nor the 
language e^diychj foreigti. ft would appear in ail respecte 
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more inv'Uing: ycft, it would allure thousuDda to in it 

who are dow EOired away altogether from the hsak. 

It is espedieQtj us regardii the euriching of the Itidjau 
laugiiagea. 

If there inui 5 t be uu iofusioa of n vufit nuoiber of iieiv 
into the languagea of the Eastj ore the dense of the 

people csm be elevated in the seale of moral and intellectual 
being, there tnust be a correaponding u umber of temris 
to expre^ these. Now^ while it is conceded that the Indhin 
letters are well suited to the espression of Indfan Esounda and 
wortlis every' Orient^tlist muBt hear me testimoiij in mying 
that they are wwy itl adapted to the expre-ssion of aoundH 
and w'onls in foreign languages. By the adoption^ therefore^ 
of Boman characters^ the incorporation of ttew imply¬ 

ing an accession of tme iciect^j may go on mdefinitelyj without 
any difficulty* nnd without any confusion. 

f>. The suhstituticui is espedicDt, as it would save ranch 
valuable time and usele^ trouble to hundreds* and thousaada, 
lind teiiH of thousands of our fellow-oreatures. 

It camiot be doubted that soon great numbers in every 
province* from the Himalaya to Capo Comorin* will be en¬ 
gaged iu the Ktijily of English. These* of course* viu^i 
l>econie s^nninted with the Eoman ebameter. Besides* it 
will alwjiy’S be the lot of many to study more than oue of the 
Indian dblects. WTiat a prodigious saving of time and 
trouble must it then he* to multitudes In every province of 
Hindoostnn* to be possessed of alpluibet ? Our 

Orientalists* our philological giaut% I know* will con¬ 
vert this into a subject for derisiou or eoom* becaivse can 
master a new aljjhal>ot in a week: but I cannot help it. 
I[i Hplte of tJieir thundering caimn^j I must, he allow'ed lo 
assert^ without fear of contradictioiv that the of 

mankind cannot, in the course of a w'cek* actiuire the same 
fitciliiy and epeed in reeling and a totally 

set of alphabetic characters* as they enjoy in reading and 
writing those with which they have been long familiar. No: 
stuft. acquisition is ffemralbj the result, not of five or sLv days’ 
practice* hut of at least as many Drouths, Why* then* 

BO much precious time upon nothing? ILe w'ho lu aapuring 
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liflw; lan^ifiges or dialects would voluntarily clioose a ?i«w 
set of letters for each^ iustead of adopting one already kiiuViTkj 
appears to me to act the part of the foolish traveller who ou 
reaching every river, inateatl of avoiling tiimaelf of the 
established ferry-boat that awaited his arxivah would prefer 
lingenng on the hanks in order to couatruct a iiei4; one for 
hiiiiseir, in which to cross to the other sid& 

7* The substitution is expedient, as thereby a prodigious 
atnmuit of expense will be saved to the community. 

It is a i^t, that, from the iatricaeyj the coraplexityj of 
most of the Indian charaeters, it utterly iinpoyslhle to 
reduce them to so small a size as the Eoniiin may be, without 
rendering them altogether indistioct, or even illegihle. In 
this way, twice the quantity of tjpal matter^ twice tlse quantity 
of paper, and nearly twice the quantity of binding materials 
and labourj*miist be lavished for nought. Now, considering 
that we have to provide books for a hundred mill ions of 
people, this surely is a consideration of too grave and im¬ 
portant a nature to he overlooked* 

On the. ifAo/s, 1 mndmh from pr-tncijile nnd not fi^ni 
projudlce^ iti favour of Tr^vdyan^^ se/ienwr. not 

^tniii tk^ y^€C&din^ fads am pmverl to be J the 

inferences v^nmnndt sltall I cease to advoeoie th^ possibility^ 
ihe pmiiicabilibjt and the a^epedieticy of substitutiny Ihs 
Ronum insteati of (he Indian Alphabets. 

ALFllA. 

P. S.—To render this paper complete, a representation of 
the X^^gan and Persian alphabets (the two principal ones 
used in India) in Eonmn characters may be given in the next 
number of the 
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( 10 .) 

THE BET. A. DCFF^Ji FUOPO?AL OF A FOtl REPEESENTISft 

THE PEVA NA'gAHI'' AM> PEB^IAN ALTUAJJET^ IS BOM AS 

CliAHACtEaeH 

ilt£ Calcctta CuiumAS OuatirTKK/tif jl/cp^r, IS54.} 

It hti3 beep already aliowa ia a ffeneml wai/y that the 
EHiluditu^uQ of the Jioinaft in place of the I ad ion Alphabets 
IS mpoA^lble and praHicabtey as it La unquestioiiablj sxpefii^jd. 
And it now remainB to ascertain and exemplify th^ particul<ir 
moile in which the substitution may be best effected^ 

This is the ipore necessary at the pt^seni time, since dif¬ 
ferent methods have been proposed by diflferent men, eimoent 
for their talents, and profound as Oriental scholars; and since 
inextricable confusion must enaue^ unless those who oudvoesate 
the contemplated change agree as to some IL^ed and uniform 
eystein of notation. 

Wlioever wisliea for information relative to the earlier at¬ 
tempts by Davy, Williams and HalliE^ to express IndLm in 
Homan characters^ h referred to the first volume of the 
AHiatic Hesearches, In the same volume is an elaborate ac¬ 
count of the system adopted by the celebrated Sir William 
Jones. The labours of Dr. Gilebdst in this field are very 
generally known. Foster, Carey, Sbakespear^ Haugbton, and 
others bare also lent their aid in solving the problem that 
regards the best pmHical niethoil of adapting the Koman 
to the Oriental alphabets^ a problem for the most successfiil 
solution of which a premium bos been held out by the Asiatic 
Society of Pariiv 

All of those now named have arlopted and applierl, vdtb 
more or less successj certain prosodiab accent ualj or algebraic 
fiyinbols. Hecently, however, 3[essjrs. Amot and ForlieSj, In 
several valuable elementaiy treati^ published in London, 
have suggested the ailoption of a system of writing like the 
Hindee-Persi-ArabiC;, to which several Oriental nations have 

• Sec ptige 66 , ffapmi Nu. IV. of tbeCakmtta Chmiian Observer: 
llic Courier of 2 cd April s ihe Hurlcuru and India Go^seltu of Srd April: 
and the En^^lishintii of the 4 th am! iSth April. 
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jmtiy contributecj, by caJliug in th^ aiJ of two or three of tiie 
European alpbaijcts most gpnemlly kiiowii*’^ lienee^ au 
It4illfkn letter, a SpaniHU letter^ u Peraian letter^ and Greek 
letter? liave been intermixed with Rouuiu letter?* Tbb may 
possibly lie the readie«t way of D.™veying to stdf^tanght 
Europeans some ider* of the flouiui of each letter j but as¬ 
suredly it is not the most comely to tbo sightj nor the mast 
suiteble in practice. 

On the wliole, after the matured con-sidemition of the sub¬ 
ject, it appeal? beyond all dispute that Sir William 
system, with such alterations and modifications aa experience 
Iras suggested, is not only the simplest in itself, hut the most 
convenient in practice, ae well as the most siLsceptible of 
rAiti application j and it carries with it one special re¬ 
commendation, tkit it is already familiar to every Oriental 
achokir in every p&,tt of tho known world. It is therefore 
propijsed to adopt and apply this systeni, idteroil imd nifKiified 
to a certain extent, to all alphabets w'hcther of iSaoakrit or 
PensLim origin. 

These being the two chief Bources of all the Indian alpha¬ 
bets, it is expedient primarily to represent tiiem. For thei^ 
being once succeadfully represented, all the rest will easily 
follow ; since no other Indian alphabet contains sounds 
radically dissimilar, and the few auomoliea that do occur, 
will Ijest be explained under each of the alphabets that ore 
only so nmiiy branches springing from the two parent stocks, 

I. The letters of the Ronum alpliobet, which may be suc¬ 
cessfully employed for the represeulation of Uie Sanskrit 
and Pertiion alphabets^ ore the following:—^a, b^ d, e, f, g, h, 
i, j, k, 1, in, n, oy p, q, r, 3, 4 ii, v, w, y, z. But these, even 
when naetl singly, are employed so irreguLarly in English 
orthoepy, that it is alnsolutdy nce^sary at the outset to fix the 
precise si>und which in the proposed scheme they are intende^l 
to express* 

ShoH 

a, lifts imifonnly one sound, and that is the shut or short a; 

or ib os represented by iexicographerH, It oex^nra in such 

Avords fls Ami^rk^j adei^^ quota^ and must never be 
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cctDfoiiudtMJ with the ^jouhlI df s, in ien*itej fate; fnUf atl: 
fart ‘S^c. 

ij the short or shut soimdi^ in sit^ &c, s ne^er ns in 
jin€j mite^ pine, &c* 

u» the short obtuse soimd: ns in never, short, os 

in bid, rut, &c.; nor long^ as in nmte, jynr^f se^tire, 


Slnipi^ {7oTiso7w^iis. 

bj has its re^lnr sound# as in bed, bdl_n 
dj hnstho soft dental sound formed with the point of the 
tongue# slightly pressed on the roots of tlie upper teeth# 
nearly as in ; or still more ueiu-iyj as the soft 

French dental d in *£c, 
f# hrks its regular sound# as in Jitj JL^, 

g# has its regular hard sou ml, as in got, go, Xever soft# 
as in gender, gentle, 

h# hm its r^fuJar sound, as in hoiisr, hor^e^ i£e. It is tlia 
letter that expresses the aspiration of any other* 

j, has its regular sound, as in j^imyjohi, 

k, has its negidar sound, as in keep, king, itc* 

l, has its regular R^und, ns in law, land, i£c* 

ni# has its regular souud# as in m«ii^ &c* 

n, has its regular sound# as in 7iap, nag, iStc, ft is the nasal 
that corresponds with the dental lett^s- 

p, has its regular sound, as in pot, jHin, <£c. 

q, has nearly the smne sounds as in digue, quoit, &e- 

It lioa been happily descrii>ed by flilchrist as our k arti¬ 
culated bj raising the root of tbe tongue idniplj towanls 
tbe throat# which must not be in the smallest degree 

The q may consequently he styled a deep# but liquid 
lingual letter# produced l>y clinking the ronijt of the tongue 
against the tliroat, so as to caii^ a sort of nausea- The 
same sound wall be recognised when pouring water In a 
particular manner from a long-acckcd goblet, as the liquid 
decanting may repaint the lower port of the tongue act¬ 
ing upon the throat or neck of the vessel La question, uu- 
rutHcd by the water gushing from It,” 

r, has It-a soft sound# as in moni# ^evrn, Ac. 
a, lias its regular soiihd, as in eiup dml\ &c. 
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tj lifts the soft dentftl soundj formed with the poiut of the 
toogue, slightly pressed on the upper front teeth* nearly 
as in iubct tumC}. It resenihles, sjays Dr. Carey^ the 
Yorkehire pronnncifttion of f in It also resembles 

fts neatly as possible the iwft French dental t in Im* (Lie. 

V, baa its regular sounds as in &c. 

Wj hfts ita regular sounds as m li'fiy* wet^ &c. 
y, has ita regnlcvr sound* as in T^ea* ye$p &.c~ 
sfi* lias its regular iwjnndp as in seai* 

The greater part of the foregoing letters may be employed 
clireclt^f with tlie sounds now esplained mvariaftf^ annexed 
to theni, to represent corrofjpond log letters in the iianJ^krit and 
Persian alphabets, thujs ; 

Romp ailthdf ghj k 1 
Sana. — T[ 

Pers. \ 1 I J i_J c/ ^ ^ J 

Rom^ mnp ^ ^ ® tWTjz 

Sans, ^ iq —. ^ ^ ^ 

Pera. ^ u J iJ~ ^ J J ^ J 

In this clearj diKtinct* and satisfactory manner can nil those 
letters that are of most occurrence lie ifir^^ly ex¬ 

pressed by Roman letters^ unmarked by accents or points^ and 
unoompounded- 

IL We come now to a class of letters the sounds of which, 
not being radicutl^ diverse from the fimdamenttJ sounds 
already expressed* rnay be accurately represented by certain 
appropriate marks. In these tlie difference exists chiefly cither 
in the elongation of the short vowel sounds* or in a varied 
pronunciation of otmsioriftiit aounda. And for the sake of 
distinction and uniformity, it is proposed to distinguish 
elmffate<l fiound>jby accents placed above", and vuHed sounds, 
by placed underneath, 

* In the caAC ef t stid whirh liAve inot^ like ij und anr corre- 
Bqwncling ^hort sound Aiiionc the Khort vt>wtl9, the accent over I he leller 
IN imn^ic^rdair^, nml is tliercrom umUteii. 
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SI 


ViAi^ 

a, with an acceDt, baa wimrioify tbe long broad aound^ m in 
fatlte^rj asl\ 

e, has mv^tiiihly tbe long broad eonudj naarly m in thei*e^ or 
ei m neighbour, or esocOy oa i in the French 
JUcfie^ lEc. 

1 , with an accent, inifariahly aa long slcodcr ij in poUcejf or 
aa Id /eeJ^ &cv 

Op int-ariiii/y long, as in noU^ cokl^ Ac. 

u, with an ^eut, invari<iMy the long obtuse £Oundj as in 
Tiidej nile^ Ac. 

Ca^isonunts tvith dkicriili^ lernrhs. 

i}t with a dot below^ is the hard palatal formed by forcibly 
striking the tongue agrunj^t the palate or roof of the 
mouth; nearly like in efiifl,Ac, The English 
d may be said to be somewhat softer than this Indian tit 
and somewhat harder than the Indian dental t/. It, 
however, more nearly resembles the former than the latter. 
StiUjf as the latter occurs teii times more frequently titan 
the former, it h deemed adyisayc to restrict tbe to 
the former; on the priDciple that it is esjxjdicnt to em¬ 
ploy diacritic marks as little as possible, 

b, with a dot Ijebwp is tbe common sounded more forcibly 
m tbe throat, nearly as in hott &c- 

n n p, with htVi or fJu-ee dots below, ore namls corre¬ 
sponding respectively to tbe three ebsses of lingnaK 
palah'ils^ and gutturals, Ttie latter two are not often 
usedj unless Donipoimdcd with another letter: and as that 
letter determiiiea the class of the the dots may in stich 
case be omitted. The reason there aro so many nasals is 
thus distinctly expired by Haughton. ^Mn the l>eva 
NAgari alphabet no ebange takes place in sound with¬ 
out a Corresponding change m writing, in consequence; 
as the sound of tbe ua^al entirely depends upon the 
consonant by which it is foilowed, it wdll for this reason 
depend upon the latterp what form the nasal shall assume 
in writing. As an example, tbe sound of n in ting 1h 
different from tbe sound of a in lent (and from the sound 
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of n ia and for tbe fiiiat tbe g^ittural ^ would 

be required, and for the last the lingual (and for tbe 
other the pulatal n), if it were di^ired to represent tbese 
words in Ddva Kdgad characters; because tbe j of king 
IS guttural j and tbe t of feni lingual ” (^and tbe ch of 
lannclij palatal). Hence n is sounded nith the point of 
the tongue reverted to the palate^ -n in tent: n* ”by 
pre^ng the whole breadth of the tongue into tbe hollow 
of tbe palate, the tip turned downwards^ and bj forcing 
the sound through iJie nose, with the mouth open some¬ 
thing like gn in the French ■di'ijJic ; ” n like the French n 
in &an$^ bon ; or like in &ingj 

ft s, with fHifl or two dots below, like 5 in These 

are only introduced to difttinguisb two Perstnn letters, the 
sounds of which, as used by the people of India, are in 
reality identical witli that of the common L e* possess 
the same phonic value^ 

tj with a dot^ stands exactly in the same relation to a^f d 
does to <L It m uttered by Ktrikiug the point of the 
tongue on the palate, nearly as in Ac. 

with two dots, and a slight shade of difference in the 
sound, is the Persian toif bo marked to coirc^nd wi th ao4 
of the same class of lettersv 

z z with iwOt or three dots below, are all of them 
sounded by the people of India like z in s-orie, Ac. 
They are here adopted merely to distinguish three Persian 
letters that differ in form, hut not in sound* 

Tlie foUowing, then, are the letters that may be clearly re¬ 
presented by Komon chametersj with diacritical marks; 

Rom. fieio^ 

Sods. ^ ^ - z - 

Persw" ^ j j ^ “■ i_* i b ^ ^s 

FL, with a dot below, may represent the singular vowel-con- 
sonant ^ntuned ign, as In sign. It sayB Shakespcaj, 

' The mode of mmg these will he tiJipkiDal more fully oficrwurib. 
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‘^qneof the guU4aral letters^ being ■formed id the lower 
piart of the throat. Ita mmid Las been cointmred to the 
Toice of a calf, calliug its mother, or to that of ^ person 
making wme painful exertion.^ ** This letter,” aays Mr. 
Yatea in hie valuable Hindutstani Grammart generally 
pronounced a or eomctlnie^ sometimefi shorts” 

\\''hen short, it may fitly be expre^ed by a, L Vkhoo long 
by A, j, flgi-eeably to the notation already exphiined^ To 
mark the digtinetion of these vowels from the others* a dot 
18 placed below them, 

IIL We next proceed to desctil^e those letters, chiefly ^<»n- 
pouiid^ that may most eathifactorily be represented by a 
cojn!>/?ia(wi of two or mote Eoman charaetera, 

VowcU and DipJitJiongs^ 

ri, with a dot under it, to distinguisli it from the eonsonont r, 
is reckoned a vowel in Sanakiit, and h pronounced, as in 
■rill, rich, &c. 

n, 13 the aame sound elongated, as in maWne, or tm in rcc<l. 
In, 18 nothing but n with the liquid 1 placed before and 
pronounced simultiuieously^ 

In, is n, with the liipiid 1 similarly placed before it 
ai, wbich is oompouudetl of a imd i, and is pronounced like 
<ii in fflisle, ei in oil, or le in dfe, &c^ — but a little 
broader^ 

au, which is compounded of a and u, and ia pronounced like 
OU in our, ow in &ivL — but a tittle broader. 

To these are commonly added or ang^ a very strong nasal, 
aa in gang : and or ak^ a silent A, generally employed as 
a final. 

Ccnfnpo^und 

There is a class of coniyonants which many have accounted 
simple sounds, for the expreasdon of which there is no singU 
letter In the Koman uiphnbet^ But these have been, and 
may be, adequately represented by an appropriate na¬ 

tion. of letters. 

These letters are c, g, kt s, followed by h; not the 
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strong Aspirating A, but h soft and galj^ervieiit, i. e. k fu? 
modifying the Bonnils of <?, 0^ a, 5* as to aid in producing the 
peculiar sound required* thus : 

ch* is sounded lihe ck in cJieait chiirch^ Chinu, iStc* 

gh, or Persian gli-ign* with a dot below it, to distinguish it 
from the aspirated Sftusknt soon t<j he noticed* It is a 
peculiar guttural sound, like the Xorthuniberlaad ?** or 
that sound which is heard when gargling the throat with 
water- 

kh, or Peraian khe, with a dot below it, to distiugtihih it from 
the aspirated Saiibknt L It is a guttural sound like the 
Greek ^ as pronounced hy the Scotch; or eh in the Scotch 
w'orJ letch ; or ch in the German maeht ** It is,” says 
Gilchrist, the rough guttuml k, pronounced in tlie very 
act of hawking np phlegm from the throat/ 
sh, ht sounded exactly like st in sAfue, $h€li, &c. 
ih, with a dot below it, is pronoimced in the same wtij as sk ; 
and i& so marked, because it has a distiDct letter in Sans¬ 
krit, and, aa a dbilant^ belong?^ to the class of linguals^ 
which have been similarly marked, 
zh* is sounded exactly like z In ^ in or the 

French j in jour. 

Ttierc is another class of consoDants compounded of single 
letters and the aspirate, h e- aspirated consonants. To express 
the aspirate, the Greeks employed a small mark like an in¬ 
verted comma Tlie Eomana substitute^! A; and thb 

letter i^ for Vimous reasons, the most convenient for the 
expressdon of the Indian aspirates^ These, by the annexation 
of A to the single consonants, may be most significantly re¬ 
presented. Care must be taken, however, Q<3t to pronounco 
the consonnuts with the aspirate m one sounds which gene¬ 
rally happens in the European alphabets^ Each letter in the 
comhination mutd have IE'S sound audibly eminoiated, though 
both Eonnds be closely united- 

b*h or hh+ is i aspirated and pronouncaJ as in I[u^?iouse; or, 
dr<upping the first, pliable, A-Aou^, 
ch^ii or dill, is cA aspirated, as in chnrcA-Aill; or, dropping the 
fii^t partt cA-Aill. 
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d’li or (Ih, m the dental d aqjinited, 

d'li or db, U the llogiia] d as in coki-Aand, or 

gli or gb, m ite bard g a^imted, m in doj^-Aoivsej or 
^-/louse. 

j’h or jh, hj aspirated, as soil g in college-Aall, or je-Aal L 
k^h or kb, is k aspirate, ns in milA-Aou:^ or A-/iou$e« 
or pb, IB p aspirated^ aa in ii|>-Adlj or jJ-AilL 
til or tb, \a th« dental ^ nspirate<]» 

t’h or IS the lingual t a^imted^ as In fa^-Aeiij or t~hen. 
These illustrative words are written at length, to eonvey^ if 
possible^ tbe notion of the eoowiumt and the a^pimte^s being 
distinctly enunciated: and they are contracted, to show that, 
in the enundatioii of the cotiibined letteiSs they must not be 
too much separateiL 

Tlie following, therefore, are all the cowifiineti letters 
required to complete the representation of the Indian alpba- 


bets: 

fa 







Comp^^UJid V&wels. 


Rom. 

n 

P w 

Iri 

ai an ang 

ah 

Sans* 




t ^ ■ 

* 

Per& 

“ 

—^ — 

— 

J — 

— 



CambtnaftonA, 


Rom. 


cb gli 

tdi 

«L sh 

zb 

Sans. 


^ — 

— 

If ^ 

-- 

Pcnu 


t £_ 

Z 

k 

— 

-4 

J 



jlFpirti^cd Co}i80}iants. 


Ronu 

ebb dh dh 

gb 

jh kh pb til 

th 

Sam^ 




^ ^ m ^ 

Z 

Pcrs, 





_ * 


We have now completely exhausted all the letters in Sans¬ 
krit and Persian alpbal>cts. In the formerj tbo compound 
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letter ’g is generally added; but it ia esaetly represented by 
hL l<et us tlieii collect and armoge all the foregoing letters 
i^eeably to tbe Indian mode of alphabetic order. 

Tin De'va NVoAaif Auphuiet, 

FbitTie. 

a, ^ or T T T i, i; *5 

^ ^ ti, ^ n'l ^ ^ ¥5 ^ ^ ai; 

6, au; ang, I ah- 




Gutturals, 

^ k, ^ kh j ^ g, gb 

^ U- 

PaiataLi, 

ch, ^ chh t ^ j, ^ jh j 

SI n. 

Lingtiab, 

Tt, t th; ^ ^dbj 

W n or cerebrals* 

DentaLj, 

?T t, ^ th ; ^ d, ^ dh j 

^ n^ 

Labinldf 

T? p, tU phj ^ b, »Tbhj 

i| m- 


^ y* T r ; ^1, ^ F ; 



11 sb, ? $:b ; ^ h ; 

^ ksiL 


Of the h^'o or^lers of letters, b ^a^h^ with the gut- 
tumis I Y wd ^b with the palatali; r aed £h with the 1 in- 
gu&ls; 1 and s with tbe dentals; and v with tbe labials^ 
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\ ^ fi, I i, I u, 

UJ b 

VP 




it 

t 


ch 

h 

kb 
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J d 

^ 1 

j* m 

s ? 



J ^ 

^ fj &C. 

J worv; as vow¬ 

J ^ 


el^ 

) zh 

^ f 

i b 

V- 8 

J 

1 ^ y; as vowels, i, 

ij. sh 


6t or ai . 


g 


L> » 

J 1 



Concluding Remarlcs. 

L In the above scheme for Xslgad consousmts^ the iiiherent 
vowel or nhort ^ hm been omitted. It may however be 
stupplied by uny one in reading the alplialic^ thiL^ ka, klia—■ 
ga, glm—nE»j &c., the a being the obscure short a in Amenc<if 
or like a in It is more agreeable to the genius of 

the Boman alphabet to aupplj thin vowel in writing or 
printing, iniiteful of leaving it to be nndeTRtood. 

When no vowel ia ERibjoiued to a consonant^ it is supposed 
to be quiescent i and the small mrirk ( ) that itsnally 
indicates a ftilent consonant is not subecribeti, in order to 
preserve a uniformity between the Nfigari and Peman al¬ 
phabets. 

The letter ^ or ^ was repre^nted by Sir William Jones 

by Cf and the letter ij or sh by The former has been 

altered as too indefinitej and the latter as not being imLfonn. 
For the sake of distinction the accentiml mark (' ) has been 
applied only to vowoIk and not to consommU; hordes it is 
now mdvereallj aeknowletlged that skj as in sAoi'/j is the true 
sound. 

The nasals also have been more minutely distinguished by 
diacritical marks. 

For all languages derived from the Sanskiit^ i^ich as the 
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Bpiigali^ Hindus Uriya, Maratlii, tbe above scheme may be 
successfully applied- 

IL The greatest c1i8ScuIty luthe Persiaa Alpbahet has been 
the TepreftentAtion of the Jiffereot Sj U and The practical 
difficulty^ however^ is greater ip appearapee thao in reatityj 
as those letters with the diacritical marks are of upfrequeot 
oceiirrenoe. Indeed it has been atiopted aa a standing rulej 
that these marks should be used as sparingly as possible; 
and, when URed, should be rest ricted to those letters that more 
rarely en ter into the composition of words. 

To prevept mtscopception^ it may be proper to explain 
hero somewhat more fully the Fersbn system of vowels. 

There are three short voweb, — zabaTj — peah j 

zalmr and p^sh being written above^ and z^r beloWj the letter 

F 

which it follows in the enunciation ; thustj j ba^ i bij j bm 

A letter having one of these ajccompanjing it, expressed or 
understood^ is said to be Jiarkatj or movable by that vowel; 

thus, in j bo, £ is movable by ^bnr; In j bij £ is movable by 

zer; in > tnij b is movable by pesh. If there is no short 
vowel expressed or understood, the copsouniit ia Kaid to be 
or qmeseeut; thus, not 6a or 

btini^ Ac, 

\ Alif, when beginning a word or syllable, m reckoned by 
Oriental gramnonriaus a very slight aspirate, like k in /iour* 
But its chief pnqjose is to sub®?rve the expresriou of short or 

X t 

long vowels; tbua, 1 a, I 1 u, short vowek Again, 

1 with -- above it, generally written b is the long vowel k. 
Bo b when the last letter of a word or syllable, preceded by 
anotlier letter with zabor ( ' ) above it (and it is alw^ays so 

preceded), becomes the long vowel ft, as in C lia, Ac* 
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* ’Wilo, whep iDOvable by a i^hort vowels or b^oniDg a 
w'ord or syllable, ia a cfon^nant like ip and soixietimes 

as V m void; tbufl^ * wa, &c* But j, quiescent, i.e* ter- 
uimatiog a word or ^'liable, wken preceded by a letter 
movable by zabar (') forms tbe dipbtbong aiit as 

pronounced by inaiiy ia causticy or on m lou.d; thus^ ^ 
bau^ &C. Agaia^ * quiescent,, preceded by a letter movable 
by p^sb (^) forms the long vowel li, like u in rmle^ or oo in 

moon; thus ^ bu, &Cp This combinatloa^ bowever^ in 
Persian baa often tbe power of long d, a^ o in ti^hol^Cy wionc, 

Ac, 1 tlius, may ic sounded 60 , &c» 

^ Ya, when movable by a short %"owel, or beginning n 

word or syllable, Is a consonant like y in ; thus, ^ 

ya, &C- But ^ quiescent, when preceded by a letter movable 
Ijy zaluir (') forms tbe dipbtboiig ai, like a* in ctiffi'e, or i in 

fin^y thus, ^ baiy^c. Again, ^ qtiiescent, preceded 

by a letter inovable by 7 ^r (T) forms the long vowel f, like £ 
In or ee in feet; thus, ^ 6 £, Ac. But in PerHinn 

this eonibination baa often the Boimd of long broad like tbe 
French 4 in nuwetit Ac** 

Heuee it appears that in Persian there are three short and 
five long vowels, and two diphthongs* 

- / ' f 

Three short, os in I a, t i, \ n : or in j ba, j hi, j bn* 
Five long, aa in 1 ii, or b bdk; ^ bi or M ^ bu or IkI* 

Two djpbtbongs, as in ^ bai; ji banu 

Id Bomau characters threK short, a, i, u: five long, ^ 1, 
u, 6 : two dipbtiiougs, al, am 

■ Whoever wishes for ft ffimple ftnd concise view of Persiaa OrMnTUftr 
will Gild it in ibc ftdmirahle elementary works of Messrs. Arnot and 
Furbes of the Lomilcn Oriental InstEtulioiu To be bud of Messrs- 
Tliagkcr and Cor, Cftleutta. 
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Hence, in reading Romfuiised Persian^ nothing can be easier 
than to reve™ the process, hj substituting, if required, tbo 
pHnian m place of the Romnn letters, 

Tlie scheme now proposed will suffice for all limgTiages 
which bear a dose affinity to the Persbn, such astbe Hebrew, 
Arabic^ SyriaCj Cbalciee, Samaritan, &c. 

III. It would be easy to find other Roman letters which 
might esepreas the BountJa of the and Persian ulphabets^ 

For iustaueSj a might be short u, and d might be an, rtw, 
o, oo, or oUj as in ^an-i^A^, law^ Georf/^t 
&C- Instead of i and i; we might have i", In¬ 

stead of 11 , ^ ,• we might hare oOj ou, cUf eie, iScO. Instead 
of 4 ; we might have ay, ai> h oij &c. Instead of o, ou; 

we might have oo, oiCj But it is conceived impossible 
for any letters to represent the sounds in question more 
concisely or more appropriately than those w'hich have bccu 
adopted. 

If this has lieea fully subs tan tiated^ (and it can readily be 
verified by any one who will take the trouble to ponder the 
Bubject in. all its bearings,) then, for the sake of that imi- 
forinity which is so truly desirable, It is to he hoped that 
every one will be disposed to merge private differences in one 
grand general plan for the securing of national l>enefits: it 
is to be hoped that one and all will be cbeerfiillj prepared 
to sacrifice little partialities and peculiarities of opinion at 
the shrine of the Public Goqu. 

P.S.—The author, in liebalf of Bevem] others who with 
himself advocate the substitution of the Roman character, 
embraces this opportunity to notify that it was Once their 
inteution to make a direct personal application to Oriental 
scholars, generally, for their opinion as to the best practical 
method to be adopted in the proposed substitutionary proceaa 
On fiirther consideration, however, it has iNeen deemed most 
expedient, in order to save time and labpur, and prevent 
uniutentioual partialities, to make this general appeal to all 
those litemti who take an intere?:t in the subject Be it then 
uuderEtood, that, if any individual haa unj suggestions to 
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offer, he is hereby solidted to make known the same, through 
the medium of the Christian Ohsernsr, or any other public 
ji-iUT TiAl - Conscious only of a sincere desire to promote 
the welfare of the people of India, we are open to 
aclr/cc, /n»n wftatevff^ ipiart^f it maif jproceetL Any tml 
improvement that mivy he pointed out will receive speedy 
and due attention. But Bhould none be VKg(feste<l whiek is 
liMy to meet with ffoneml approiationf /Ac ccAemc nt»e 
propounded mat/ be considered asjitiai- 

Not to swell this paper to an inordinate length, it is pro¬ 
posed to insert in the next Observer a complete repesentation 
of all the principal alphabets in Eastern In^a, together with 
specimens of the different languages and dialects in Roman 
characteiSL In conclueion, the author has here gratefully to 
acknowledge the valuable assistance derived, in drawing up 
the preceding paper, from the suggestions of the Rev. ^^lessrs. 
Yates and l*carce, gentlemen whose separate and united 
talidurs in the cause of native improvemeiit are too well 
known to require any statement on his part. 

AUHA. 


( 11 .) 

THE hev. a. duff’s bepresentation in homan chaeacteii of 

THE PHINCTFAL AI.PKAHETB IS EASTERN INDLA, WITH KOnCEH 

OF DIALECTIC EECCUARITIES, BFECIUENS OF THE MOOR OP 

APPLlflNQ THE LETTERS IS PRACTICE, AND ANSWERS TO 

hbjecxions. 

(i:xtroaed/rom Me CAixurTtA Cnaim^a OaisavAB/vr »/i«w, IB34.) 

The scheme developed in the last Obsenvr for representing 
the Iteva Ndgari and Persian alphabet in Roman cliaracters 
has excited a warmer interest, and secured a more general 
acquiescence, than could well have been anticipated- It has 
le<l in some quarters to frs^uent conversations and repeated 
discusfdons, and drawn forth from others various communica¬ 
tions of a nature at once friendly and instructive^ Eveiy 
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thing aTOUDd B8 Rwmfi decisively to prognosticate the uJttmrite 
triompk of otir designs. 

\Vheii “ the sicheine"" was put fortb^ obsen^atienH were soli¬ 
cited from all whose course of study might qualify them to 
form a pmctiGal juilgment on the suhjech J^or was the soli- 
citation fruitless, While approbation of by far the greater 
part has been expresa^^d* a few* and only a very few^ altem- 
tioBS have been propo«^;d* These it is proper now briefly to 
notice. They maybe divided into two classes: tlioae tliat 
nuij^ pud those that cannot, well be udopE;e^[l, 

L The latter class, or that which includes the altcratioiis 
tliat Cfuinot well be adopted, refers esEctiisively to certain 
letters, which* though originally identical in stjund, ami 
though still retained in the original form, yet, in consequence 
of the mutations to whicb all tliingB human are liable, have 
become, in different alphabets, somewhat changed in phonic 
power. To exemplify what Ls meant, take the firs^t letter in 
every Indian alphabet, the DevaN^arf ig or short a. “This,^ 

says Sir ^Villinm Jones, “ is the simplest element of articula¬ 
tion, or vocal sound. The word America begins and euds 
with it- III our.owTi anomalous language, we commonly 
mark this elementary sound by our ffth vowel (or short Et). 
The K^gari letter is adlr j but it b pronounced in Bengal like 
our fouiih vowel (or short o); sjid in the west of IndLa like 
our III HindustAui, our short li, as in up^ #ii.n, (tc., 

would exactly represent this letter; hence it is so represented 
by I)r. Gilchrist, Our Hhott u being thus pre-occtipied, the 

Doctor was obliged to espnesij ^ and or our short obtuse 

arid long obtuse a, os in push, cuhey by the symbols oo and t>o. 
Now, if we had to do orify with Hinddst^ui, tins probably 
might be the most appropriate notation. But our object L 
totally different, we have to provide for ci« the Indian alpha- 
Ijets. The qiieistion is not, what will tfuit imi one paHimlar 
alphabet; but what, so far aa we can judge, will suit eveiy 
alphabet best, so as to secure the nearest possible approxima¬ 
tion ^ a uHivs^-sal ? How, for instance^ would 

Dr. Gilchrisdri short «, as In icp, answer in the Bengali, where 
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the letter is souuded like our short, o ? How would it suit iu 
thohie dialects where it ia proiiouuced like our a ? \^Vjtild it^ 
in thcflo steveroj instancesTi luiswer the purpose better tdmn 
short as iu Anierka? Surely not. Aud if not^K since wo 
linve to make providou for nil the aIpbaheK um! forestall the 
peculiar deviatioDs from the parent stock in each, is it not 
better, more consistent^ more iiniftjrmj to employ the letter 
which exactly Tepreseuts the eorresponding one in the prirfu- 
ik?e Indian alphahet^s ftnd mark as an&}itaIou& iu any parH- 
cular dialect the retmithn of the oH[/bial while the 

probuneiatiou is more or less varied? In this caae, most 
palpable it is tliat the unamalt/ lies not in our system of re¬ 
presentation* hut is wholly chai^eabk on the varying poweru 
of the literal fona represented* And if it he distinctly borne 
in mind, that aitr emteem ie 7iot tvith what tna^ atL&wer beet 
i}i ihk or that wdtk it'Aat on the whoh^ 

answer best m aU the Indian ktn^tiagee^ enre ice ave that 
thie Single cli'cumstauce of jraraTnaiiyit importance icere 
enoiujJi to obidate eeenj dijioalti/, and rcnioue euenj objectioyi 
that can p^miblij arise on ifie present head, 

2. llie other chiss?* or that which embraces alterations that 
may well be adopted, appears to be restricted to the two 
vowel sounds e and o* ami to the nasals n, 

In no Iiidiati language are the vowels e and o shorty They 
retniu vticariablg the tong sound. f?tilh as vre hnd the short 
and Imig sound of a* t, and w perpetually occurring, and as 
it was necessai^' to mark this differences^ it was proposech jn 
accordance with csiahlisLed usage, to let the simple letters 
express the short sound, and distinguish the long sound by 
accentf? placed alcove them; tUiis u* <J, Ac. Since then an 
/arcciii IttiCftine the ep^dai symbol of an etongnteti sonud, it 
was deemed proper, for the sake of uni/omnitg, to place it 
over C and o, as well as over long a, i, anrl u. And it cannot 
for a moment be doubte<] that this presences the unity and 
harmony of the iystein, by effectuaJly escluding any thing 
like inconsistency or contrailictioiu Hn the other baud, 
it has been urged that these letters {s and o\ and especially 
perva<le the language to a greater extent than perhaps any 
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otJiera; and that we oufsehcs laid dow-n the iiiclisputa,ble 
canoH, that it h expi^dient to empli>y diacritic and other 
marks aa sparingly 03 posrible-^ In^ueoced by tlies^e and 
other reasoiiSj we have resolv^ed to drop tlie accent from the 
long vowels e aod assured that no mistake can arise, 
when we apprise the learner that these, in every Indian lan- 
and dialect, possess invariably the lo^ig souadi the 
former nearly Ute e in thcrer or exactly like e in the French 
tcfnpMe^ and the latter like 0 in 

Again, with reference to the nasak, it has been suggested 
that the notation may in ynudice be simplified. Of this no 
donht Ama ever entertained. In *"the scheme it was shown, 
how Ijy a few dots these nasals might be distinguished with 
the utmost precisioii- To Sftve repetition, let the reader con¬ 
sult the explanation there given. He will find that the 
difTerent classes of gutturals and palatines have each a nnsal 
Hf marked respectively n, lu ^ow it eo hapi:iens that these 
are never mterdiangedj L e* the ^ belonging to the gutturals 
never precedes a palatal letter, the n heloDging to the pa- 
btaLs never precedes a guttnrah In this casOf the notation 
of n in practice m^y he perfectly inteUigihle without furEher 
preciriou. That is, if n without any dot be found preceding a 
guttural, the nsnler may be sure it can he none other than ^ ; 
if preceding a palatal, it can he none other than n ; and if 
preceding a or Ebj, h or a semivowel, none other iJian ng. By 
utteniling to tliis plain remark we shall get quit of sevend 
dots, and so simpUfy the practical use of the Koman chv^ 
racter. 

Altogether, when we consider the conflicting state of 
opinions on this subject amongst OrientaUsts, we have been 
delightfully surprised at the average rate of unanimity thfit 
now prevails amongst those friendly tc the fiubiftitution, an 
auspidoiLii concord, that must proceed from the noble resolve 
to sacrifice seifieb partklities on the altar of social well-being 
and national pros|ierity, 

The^ prelimLaary remarks we shall n ow follow up by gi ving 
in separate tabled the tw^o parent flJphabetic stock^ with the 
derivolivee principally employed in Eastern Indio. 
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I,— T7te Dcsa Ni^ari an^ hranch^i* 


yowEtiS* 


Bc1lj}ilKr 

licra 

Kl«mri. 

lUithi 

UalirijlhL- 

Urfj*. 

BtLrmu. . 

1 ButU4 

1 

Sfnind bk 
Rmun 
i^lLanctv. 






SD 

w 

a 

: 

'SIT 



fi(T 

SEO 


d 

‘ t 




■Sv 

81 

Cl 

W 

i 


t 

€ ' 

if 



O. 

w 

<5 

£ 






§ 



% 



tSr 


g 


d 

-3H 





— 

A 

n 






— 

r 

X 

■T- 

rf 


t 

<: 

u 


— 

1 

^r£ 


1 ^ 


’ u 

— 

- - 


/rc 





^ ■ 

a 




1? 

V 


^ 1 



ai 

se 

m 

: .*4 



A3 

q[^o 


0 


% 

tstt 




w , 

aw 


* 

1 

p 

O 



anj 

1 

P 

. 4 

1 

4 

4 

3 

!»i 


aA 


* Soundjed pXf fd, Irun in thta Ui-i/Ln aIpWWt. 
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^6 


CONSOJ^ANm 


bsfih. 

! DM 

KikHJ 

Siijtji. 

Uikrilttil. 

UrLft. 

nill-TILlFL 

BidJlfi. 

Bound la 

clun?(«r. 



L^r 

51 


CO ' 

’q 

k 



or 

tSt 


3 

ra 

kh 


?T 

3T 

TT 

<t 

O 

»l 

9 ' 




IT 

41 

713 


t^h 


■ ^ 

T 

3^ 


c 

*T 

n 



ar 

31 

S 

© 


ch 


m 



§. 

QO 


ehh 

ir 

m 

1 ^ 

5r 

5: 

0 


J 






q ! 

A 

jh 


3T 





V) 

n 


T 


3 



? 

i 




? 

o 

s 


th 



3- 

3 


? 



1? 


V 

r 

© 

V 

2 

ffh 

<1 

TI! 

w 

ur 


oo 

'fl 

■ ^ 

? I 



<T 

TT 

1 S^ i 

oo 


1 




3 


00 

, g 

ih i 

if 

f 

•£ 

%/ 


0 


' d ' 

*C 


SI 

■ST 

^l 

o 

*2 ; 

dk 



oT 

TT I 

5? 


at 

n 

"Sir 

tr 

IT 

■^T 

€1 

o 

q 

F 

■in 


IR 

■S 

If 

ts 

jg 

ph 

x 


’51 

IT 


o 

q 

b 


TI 



(3J, 

OD 

1, 

hh 


TT 


TT 

fl 

w 

ar 

7n 

^ , 

rt 

il 

IT 

<3 

<J0 

q 

y 

¥ 

X 

'5T ' 

=T 


«L 

A 


Sf 


I?f 

7 ' 


CO 


t 

1 ^ 

1 


ST 

■q 


o^ 


V 

»T 


3J 

¥ 

«l 

00* 

fl 

sh 



'*» 

¥ 

SI 


R 

ih 

TI 




Cl 

-—. 

ft 

s 

^ ! 



■ET 


GO 

fl 

h 

1 w 




4 

<3 

^ ! 

ksh 


• Thfi BuTmou md Butin Ic^ttera tkitSi nwlced ire proDounced 
*iwimaJeujl7+ 
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2 . — The Arabic and iU Branched, 


Ulodnilldl, 

TtMUOr 

Afibk. 

hioma^. 

I|1ihIlii4AaI 

FhiUiu 

1 j 

1 Anbk. 

a™. 

ni ( 

- 

' 

1 

a,6,t,u. 


— 

,— 

ft 



J 

b ' 

4. 

J. 

J 

— 

zh 


— 

- - 

hh 

1 ^ 



a 

J 1 

* 

J 

■¥ 

- - 

P 

JL 

A • 

mJ 

Mi 

ah 

fi 

-1. 


ph 



J 

a 

3 : 

3 

J 

t 

m3 

1 


z 

ij 

— 

— 

til 

b 

b i 

b 

t 

j 

—- 

— 

t 

b 

b ' 

li 



‘ - 

— 

tb 



£ 

&1L] u 
■ ■»«■ + 

£ 

J 


t. 

J 

B 


i 

i 

gb 

^ ■ 

k 


j 

J 

i 

J 

f 


— 

— 

jb 

J 

1 

5 

H 

V 

T 

— 

ch 



f 

k 

tT : 

— 

- ; 

cbL 


— 


kh 




L 

i 

r 

— 

g 



45- 

Vh 


“ 

—. 

gb 


J 

J 

d 

] 

- — ^ 

1 

1 

^43 


1 - 

db 

r 



m 


—. 

: ™ i 

d 

i ^ 

CJ 


n i 

*3 

* 

* 

Oh 

! O 

— 


S 


) 

J 

z 

V 

i ^ 

J 1 

J 

w 

J 

J 

J 

r 

: * 

e 


h 

J 

— 

— 

F 

I J 

1 **“ 

J 

•w¥ 

J ■ 

T 


tLe nbove Lnblc^ mII diE rci^iUftr kHEci^ with tbeir proptr 
Boundp »re ylv&n. Tlila ia in ntx^^rdaniSk^ witb our plan nf rewrvin^ ex- 
pl&ncitlonfl of fKBrtkukr vnriatlons or Anomaltes for eicli of tho alpha bets 
sop&rst^ljf* But ere wo proceed farthEr, it maj be intereitin^ ftncl use^ 
fiJ to Qt£fxt ami juTiin^Fe in one tabul v view oil tho Rmmi cliAnietor«, 
eoinbinaliiinB, kL\j with aueh points And marks m hnve been nJopM to 
complete ilie repieBentntion of the Indian alpbaUettf. 

H 
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Out o/ tAe Alphabde aW^ /oHowmj compfete 

Alphithtt, 


hctxcT, Niunc* Smnd- 

a ofeSr, as in ilmeHca* 

A flkfir, — ecrL 

a A jta aigu, — jamu, 

ai aik^f — aMfc 

an aukiTp as ow in cmp* 

ang Anii^wfir^ as in e^tig* 


ah 

viaargaj 

b 

bo^ 

bh 

bha, 

ch 

cbJi, , 

chh 

chho. 

d 

da. 

dh 

dbo. 

d 


dh 

(Ibi^ 

c 

ekir. 

f 

fa. 

g 

E»» 

gti 

gha. 

gh 

gha. 

h 

ho, 

h 

ha. 

t 

ikilr, 

i 

fkar. 

j 


jt 

jba. 

k 

ka. 

kh 

kha, 


kha, 

ksha 

ksba. 

1 

la. 


— oK 
iniL 

cAortfA^ 

— cbiircA^ilL 

— 4Zqke. 

*— marf-Aoufle, 

— h&d ^solcL 

~ there* 

— /it, 

~ goL 

— dogF-Aonae. 

“ ^Aastlj* 

«— hsLve. 

— Aoiise. 

— in- 

-— police, 

— jam. 
coUe^e-Aall* 

— fteep, 

— milA-Aotise 
lock (Scotch), 

~ bricit-^hop 

— (and. 
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IiAtter. 

KAme. 

Sound. 

Iri 

lnk^r;» as ia 

{ullr^ilL 

¥ 

Inkfljf, — 

fulZ-reel, 

m 

ma, —' 

'nim. 

u 

m, — 


n 

— 

not 

n 

“ 

bon (Freticb), 

Q 

okaTi 

note. 

P 

— 

3 ?aiir 

ph 

pha, ~ 

up-AilL 

q 


clijne. 

r 

ra, — 

rajEie* 

r 

ra, — 

etemei (French). 


rha — 

BoerAaav^o (Gieek)^ 

n 

rikar, — - 

Hp^ 

ri 

rikaTj — 

reel 

B 


ffllL 

3 



a 

S j " 

hi^ 

3h 

sha, 


&h 

3li% ^ 

fi-Aot. 

t 

W -- 

pol 

th 

tha, ~ 

pof-Aou5& 

t 

ta, — 

ht 

th 

tha^ — 

fat-Aen. 

'll 

iLkar^ ^ 

puBh^ 


ukar, — 

CUhB, 

V 

va, — 

VBin, 

w 

wa, — 

zoet 

y 

y% — 

3 fOUTv 

z 

za, — 

z«aL 

z 

^ — 

— 

I 

— 


z 

wh — 

^phyr. 

zb 

zha, — 

asnre. 


It has been already Btated, that in the derivative alphabeta 
certain anomalies, such os tlie retention of the origiTtal 
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ktt€Xj Tvith a have in the kpse 

of time alowly crept ’ in, Thk circunv^tance alone were 


* c.annfit In conintJeion wilU tlaU pnbjeot rtrfrAln from qnot mg 
fil'iT (^Xit^tU.'!l9i fmm tlio Iruiy aidmirable grnn3nnir of ttie Gjteliq lanpuigO 
bjr tlic Ute Rev Dr. AIcxathUt Sltwani ""fn llic fkf^t exbibLtiun, iays 
''of ihe ficmrwla of a living? Liiigtsagc, hj Klpbnbeike^ cHaraqtfrSr it ii 
prnbiihle that ihe prinaple wbick rtguiiited the system of onbogmtjby " 
wa-s ibat every elensenlaTv somid sheuM be reprEsepited bv n eorreftponci- 
log ebiituoLcr; eUhqr Nimple or compounded; o3id ilint tbo same flenpid 
flinuld be Topresimleal by tlio name fliAructer, If djiTeri^nt sounds were 
represented by tbe afime leEler; if tbe sanw sound kvutv represented by 
didereiit Ictii-'fw ; if more letters were einjaloveil fluin were necessary to 
exhibit tln! iiiLiuJ ^ or if nny sound were not repreflcrvleHt by a corre¬ 
sponding elkaracter; then iJhj wr]tu.’n Ljngufl^ge would not be an ad^natu 
rqpi^nLtttkin of the spoken. It li hardly in be supposed iba^ in tbe 
Ural rude attempt at alpliabciieal writings tbe princsplc above labl down 
ctutid be strlcily and uhifomily followed. And tbuugb It bttd, jcl in the 
course of a few gtnenttlon^ many raufes would oct iir to bnu^ about 
consiilcrablc dcpitrlurcs from it A graitnnl refinement of ear, and in- 
ereitslog aUeution tocupLonia; conlniiGtUini and elisluna brought Into 
vogue by the rarck-^iiesa or the rapldiyf of eoU^uial S];x?eck, or by tbe 
praetire of |b<i[uibkr spqabers^ i nbnve afl^ the mixture of the spc^cb of 
flirkrdtit ufilioiia, would Iniroduce iiUiuWrlc^i v^irlcEics liiEo tlie pronun- 
chktiou. Still tlu^ wtiu wrote the langEinge nngbt dLcnse to arlhere to 
tbq originjd orihugiapliy, for tlie sake of retaunng tbe ralreal partst am I 
prEserving the etvUinn of Tocnblea undir^giilsed ; nnd for maintaining an 
tiinfornikj In the mechitni^iii fif the luliectiuna. Hence the pronuneintioii 
iiud the orthi ^graphy would rllf agrcc In nmny insLnncea, I 111 at IcngEli it 
would be found expodk'Ut. to alter tbe DrlbogrAplEy^ and to adapt it to 
such ebaugea in the apcei^-b or 3|MikL-n language m lotig uae had esta* 
bliGbi;.^^ ill ornkr to luftinta'iu. what was mnst necessary of alL, a due 
corrcS[>OTidifFire between tbq mode of apqjikmg and the mode of writing 
tlic same language. 

“ It will [irobably be fotiml on. iTiquirjr^ tlial In all tangu^4, wK&q the 
Et>eech lias u^d^r]TlE^ material ansi atrlking cban^cf, the written lungUige 
also baa Tarlil'd ib a COnjIikrablu ilcgtcc, ill uotitbnulty to these changed ; 
but that it lias net serupulausfy kept pace with tbe spoken language ixi 
every suialler variation. The written language of eIio Greeks auffered 
many changes between Ebo time that the old Pelasgii: waa spoken and tfee 
dftTS of DeuKMihcnes. The various modes of prentmeiation^ used In the 
difterent dktricta of Greeccn are marketl by a dlvcTsity in the orthography 
nf the written language. 'l1ic writing of the Lmin imderwont conUden- 
ble altcrathknft bcLwcen the ora of tbo Decemviri aEld the Augustqu Age; 
coTTE^uuilirE^^ no doubt, to the chajigetf which hfid tiken place during 
that LoUrvid in Apcokiiig tlie Latin. English and French books print^ 
widdn the last century exhibit a mode of ortbograpliy very dldhrcnt from 
what is found in bouk» printed two or three hundred years ago. I^cse 
instaucts show the t^mdency which the written langtuiCTc has to fuliow 
the lead of the spoken lan|magv% and lo mainuuu a ccrtajTi deforce ofeon- 
foruiHy tn those modes of pronunciation which arc from u7ue to litue 
adopted by those who ^^peak it. 

On the other hand, numburte^ts examples might be adduced from any 
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fmfficient to expose the eniptiness of the hoastj that absolute 
and characterifie the Indian 

alphabets. But our object is not to recrinilDate: our wish is 
merely to point out the actual state of tlungs;, in order to 
facillt^e the progress of the learner. With thifs Tiew^ we 
filial! endeavour to iniuk wLat may be termed the a:n&7naii€s 
i>T'peculiarit of ^me of tho.se dialects which^ from their 
proximity to us^p require immediate attention; it ia'chiefly 
the discrepaucies found to exist between certain letters aad 
their moderu phonie power. There are two ways of marking 

these anomalies. Thus in Bengiill the Deva Nfigari ^ or v is 
retained and written ^ or v- Jiut, the nativefi almost with¬ 
out exception now pTOuounce it not. fa but ia, exactly the 
same as :t or ba, from which also it is not to he diEscriminatecl 
in fihape. Fitiur then we must represent this letter always 
Ly Vf and place some mark above or below it^ to deoute that 
the current prominciatiou is not v \mt b; wc mu-Ht at 
once represent it by by the actual moderu souneb ^lid place 
some mark above or below it, to signify that it is the ano- 
maloiie b^ or the ft wliieh exactly expresfiefi the vicxUm sound 
of the aucieiit i?. On the w-hole, tiic latter seems to be the 
preferable expedients Let then in imitation of many 
learned Orientalists nrlopt the horiKontal { \ and Ictus fieBne 
It to be tbe symbol that denotc-s uriomiirie& or peculiarities 
in particular dialects, Thm^ if in Bengfdi wo meet with tbe 
word Leda ^ in Bomau character, we fihidl at once oonclnde 
that this IS not the regular ft, but the anomalous ft that ex¬ 
presses the current sound of the ancient Vy and so with otlier 
i otters. 

UviTi^ to prove EhriL the written Wgaiige not aijupt 

on nil wcasioiiap iinJ w iih atrkt uiilforinityj tu tiwi suuuUi o!' speech. 
WordH lire written diJJercntIv wliieh prusjouin.‘o<J ulijct?. The 54 upc 
CQ uibinutbn orktl^ns in iliilircnt lUmitioiLs, diElerent-(01111415* 

].4^ers arc rcEWEie^i in writlnjr, serving to rwimt euL the duriviitiouji ef 
wunK after ihtj have been entirely drfip|M^ In as>t2akinij. 

“Fftini swell fueta lu theiCp it appears a jusi coneLudion^ that vrriltcn 
language generally t'nlbvrs the spuKen Ungnoge through its various revo¬ 
lutions, but sliil lit n. eertaiii di^iamje; not drofiping so fur behind ui to 
ItHie sight of its preeunnir, nor Tel lowing ae cleie ua to be led through uli 
ili faiitaade deviutioTui,^ 

H 3 


102 Amicjfnojf or the roman awhaebt 

With thl? esphuifttioo, wa ahull proceed to delinKite, as 
proposed, the existing Emomalie^ in those dialccta in which 
books are to be inmwdMtdy prepared. 


in 

Tlie letters ^ £te and F dka tuo ^ery frequently pronoimced 
™ and j A«, with the tip of the tongue reverted to the palate. 
To mark this tlevmtion io Beugalf, a point is usually placed 
beneath the letters j thus f rha- Now let ua retain which 
expresses the and distinguish it ns ctnomfifoit^ by the 

horizontal {-), and thus we shall obtain ra aud rlia. When¬ 
ever, then, we meet with ^ or rlut, we shall know that these 
exhibit the aiiomaiotifl fiouiid of T^rf-ct and f 

The letter f often pronounced ; and when 15 retains 
its geniiine Houud ya, it ha distinguished by a dot put below 
it, aa^ jft. To expre^ its sound ja, let ue adopt 

our fixed symbol, and write 

The letter ^ va^ when used for i, uill be 

written 

The latter ^ va, when following a oonBOUunt with which It 
IB comhiued, has the souod of - thus in w1?1 ^ through or 
by, w i^ Bulyoined to F, and the word pTonounced 
Hence, used anonymously for w, is marked 

^yiia com pounded of i^ja aud ^ the palatine nasals 

sounded like ffn in the French It is however pro¬ 

nounced ^ya with a nasoJ sound, w therefore will be repre* 
sented by giya, 

^ kska is ^ ia and ^ fiftrt, but is always sounded hhya* 
It will therefore he represented by 

named Chaudra-bkidu, properly speaking is the com- 
moa 71, but in Beng^LU is used as a symbol often written 
over vowek, to exprei^ a strong nasal soimd, like n in the 
French 6ow, or ny in ring^ as in which is pronounced 
a l^amboo^ We must therefore represent it by 
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In HinduElAmj it is written sis a component part of the 
w'ord* 


Table of Anomalies- 


LeiLcn. 

* 


PifliKar MUtLii 

AdOniAlHU SGDnd. 

da 

ra 

dha 

rha 

va 

ta 

— 


jna 


ksha 

l-hya 

an 

an 


The first letter, ^ a, i& generally cormpted by the people 
of Bengal Into no olnscure s^imd like short o in cfo^, oot^ Slc* 
Tills must be remembered by all wbo read the Bengali lien 
manised* 


2* - — ^^lomaHes in 

The ^ d and ^ d^ia are often pronoimced ra and r/io^ 
as in Beng^li^ by reverting the tip of the tongue to the palate. 
^ and ’J, therefore* are repr^iented by ra and fh)u 

^ ska Is cemmonly sounded as Mo. It iSt in this case^ 
expressed by kha* 

^ kska Is sounded like chha^ and is expressed by Muu 


Table of Anomalies* 


Lettera. 

FMpper nmid. 

AnvpulcHift BdauiJ. 


4ft 

ra 


dba 

rha 


Glia 

IJta 


ksba 
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APPUCATIOS OF THE HOMAN ALPHABET 


B, — in Hindnstdnij fftc. 

The letters 3 da aiid *3 (put are often fiounded ra and 
and mnst l>e expreKaed na ’befori^ ra^ tIul 

Anomalotis sounds of TnrioOa letters m the other langTiages 
might here be pointed out^ such as uj, which in Arabic m 
often fiounded iht -with more important vaxintions in 

Biitan, Btirman, &c.; but we purposely omit them at pre- 
sentj becan^ not imjnediately required^ and because it k our 
inteutiou to prefix to every bools that T3ay be prefared in 
any language or dialect a fable of regular and anomalous 
soimda in the alphabet of the particiilar bngimge or dialog j 
which tabular repreiseiitj^ion may form the hey to the eftsy 
and infallible deciphering of the contenis of the work. And- 
the Bpedmens now given in Beng4lij Hindni, and HinduBtAni 
may serve as illnstraBons of the fiveility with which not only 
ordinaTyt but extraordinfirj% sounds may be repreBcnted in 
Homan charaeten 

Having tbna unfolded the common and anomalous sounds 
in the three Indian iJpLabebi that more imviedmiel^ con- 
cem us, we now present a few speoimeiifl in the Bomanised 
form:— 

BENUAar. 

PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

Im S€m^( ckaracur. 

Luke XT. 11— 

jff ^}fw? ^ fi ratry 

rsfST? Iwinr (y 9^^^ W[\ 

40 si’t y^rin 1 r^iw 

TRfTcy fiftsf *r? t'tv srsry ip ei^TTr ff? (wrT 
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-iS Sfir^ 111 fNl 

f^T twfl ^TTI 5i^siji '4?^'* ’STTT? *C^ 

VI ^/TT snlftmi -pj^? ^I'lr'Thr 

jw ’wTf^ ’3[^'*WT rMi* 

>!» ill firs; fieis s r ^'Tt^ fw ^- 

^ *f] £f«?Tr 5 n<^Z?? 'iniT/(>!ll*ll«1^ri'ilill ^ <1^ 

11 ‘^Tst^ TT'^ ^Tita I Wflt‘'rti[' fH CF®*rj ““il^ ^ri 

ipfiSTT, 5^ ^rTTrnr f^rsT? r*) 4 cfe frsnjnf^ifTw 

'erTfr^i vn^csr^, firs ’srffii ^^irftr srfiRrsf^i 
IV Jl-tt*!! ^&in r^aif fWFE^ fif^l 

f7 f^TFTW fSW? fi!^ ^ 

■^TT^, <^^*( faTJTTT ^ ir-it/Ts f5T^; 

li ^ j 'sn«Tr<F jp ? fT35r.rff^ ^ ?t^i 

^ air^tll (Si ‘HTC 4 l«t‘i fnuT? iWit' ifiR 

fiw ir?T^^ (Jff%1 

UU«H 'JtTl? flsn sSl^li-*. FT*f wfirsTi 

^-StW ^^£fi<l frjPH 4W*'‘ 

fsm? ^fT*f ^finsrTfV* '»rs 4 ?^ Ji-i{sr csnrnr <3^ 

roTfl/ sif^t 

l*ifi(ik<s '«il«si fir?! »ic^^l«»f T5 ’^STtfir^l 

^ ?U-¥ *T?T-e, ^Tf? fir«, 4?’'' 

^TB *fTC?T^ ♦TT'^ ff«> '*n? TTf? ^snfsT?! 

^S *1X3, at[-SI w*f ’*il*<fll I 

^rnrt? cxt ^ 5 s' * 1 ] <S'iB s 

i 5 l 31 ^VI •n^TffVj 
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AFFLtCATrON OF THE ROHAN AXPHAJJET 


The ohove^ in Soifiiaii character. 

11 Ek by^Ur dui putrSi cliliila i 

12 Tdhilr kanislitha putra pitAke kaliila. He pitah^ tomir 
biahayer je ansba pAiba fALA bibbAg kariyA deo* 

13 TAhAte pitA m'i sampatti bbAg kariyA tAbfike dUe par, sei 
putra aamastadhan ekatra Liiyi dur deshe prastbAn kariyA 
duuslitAcbaranete aamasta fiaDsthfin urAiyA dila< 

14 Pare ae deahe mabA durbLiklija npaj?tLH ba-i-la, eljang 
tAbAr sakfd dban byay ba-ido t^Ar dainya dasLA gbatite 
Mgila, 

15 Fare taddeahija ek griLash tber AabiitA h&'ide^ aei byakti 
i^bukarpAl cbarAite tAhike ruAtbe patkAiyA dita ; 

16 Kiutu tAliAki; keba kichbu AbAr na dew Ate se sbukajer 
k1:iiLdya kbosbA prabbiiti dwAiA udar pur^ kaiite MncbbA 
karita. 

17 Alwhe^be m mime laime cbetanA pA-iyA kabibi, HAy AtuAr 
piLAr Qika^ kata kata betangrAbi dAa jatheshta AbAr pA-i- 
tecbke, kintii Ami kbudhAy mariteckbi. 

18 Ata-ch ekkaa utbiyA pitAr liikate giyA ex katbA babba. 
He pitah, I^abwarer bintddhe ebang tOTiiar nikate pAp 
kujiyAcbbb e kAran totoAr putra baliyA blkbyAta baibAr 
jogya uabu 

19 A^niAke ApuAt ek betangrAkL dAs kariyA tAkbim. 

20 IbA bbAbijA se gAtrotthAn karijA pitAr mkate gamaui ka- 
rila; tdbAte tAbAr pM durbaite tAkAke dekbiyA dbAbamAa 
baiyA tAhAr galA dbariyA tAhdke ckumban korila. 

21 Takhan putra tAbAke kaklla^ Fie pitab, rshwarer biruddbe 
ebaog tomAr nikate pap kaiiyAcbbi^ ata^b ekkau IoibAt 
putra baliyA bikhyAta baibAr jogya mbi- 

22 Kiniu bib At pitA ui] dAsdJgke AgyAdtyA kaliila^ Saubottam 
baatra AniyA ikAke parAo* ebcuig ibAr angidete angiiriya 
deo, ebang ikAr pAyete pAdukA dm. 

23 A^r bpsbta pusiita bAchhur AitiyA mAra, tAM bkojaii kariyA 
AmrA Auaiida korii 
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24 Je lietuk d je liiuii putra se utirita harijA ekboD Kijfb 
htV'iylLchbo, ibAke Iii-rfi-i-yd punascha p&^iyddiM i tfilidte 
HuaDda korite lAgiln. 


HIKDiri'. 

PAKABLE OF Tali PRODIGAL SON. 

/■ y^garl chofMUr^ 

LhAoit. 11—24. 

W ^ ^ ftTTT- 

^ ^r?T % fw 4r w 

'>ira H'f ai 

f^wnjrr ^r?T 
^ ^9TT ^ 

’3^ wr TRfra 
<r<5^ 7 n ^ 

Ti^ TT^rrar ’3^ ^trf- 

it* w f? wT^rm 

^ 4gfH T TIT ^ ^ ^jr^< ^ 

^'O ^MHl ^ ^ ^ 

^ ■’s^ ^mr ft- 

OT ^ ft r^n: % ftpwft fr^ 3^<'<7ft % 

^x; fit ill ^ ’ift: 
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APFLICATIOX OF niE nOlCAX ALFUABET 


fw '^T ^ ^ fw 

%t- V ^ "^IT^ ^TKTVt I 'mT ^ 

Tf irmi Hr yf ^irrs ^ ^Hr- 

'%\ 0‘«^ ^mrsT g^TTT^i fT^ ^- 

^ Htct 'Tr« ^i«iT Tirg ^ ^ 

"^tr ^TJTwr ’’Stic 

Hrr^ ^3^ wm\ 

^ ^ *1 ■'^•1^ I ^r^T ^ fnrn *1*1 <s *1^ f ■^\ \ 

TO ^nirra Hrqr % '#tT ^ tou ?rft 
Hi to TO^i iTO^T 

SP^T f% 'S# WT^T 

^Tft Hft’Jf'^TI TOT TTO w- 

wft Hr ^ ^1^ TO' toH* 

^8 %irr 5^ ^rr to m ^ts: Hn: wt- 
m ^ j? ^pmr m ^ir Hrer %i tt^ 3 

toH' ^ ^11 

The above, in iiWtan chamder. 

11 Kisi' matiukhyake do putia tbo; 

12 Um-niep-ae chhutkone pit&se kahd, ki he pitJi, sampatti- 
toense jo roeti bl»i^ howe^ dijiye j tab usne uiihen upa- 
jivoQ baut dlylU 

13 Aar bahut din oa bitne paye, chhufa putra sab kucLL 
ekthfi karke, pardeahko dial nikli, aur wabdu kukar- 
ummen apni satnaata aampatti naiahta kj. 
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14 Aiir jab wub sab kuchh iitM chiikii, m desbmen bari 
par61 mxT vrali clan Jra bone 

15 Tab wTih jike, ua desli k4 ek praj^kA ^ehak: banfl- aur 
UBBe use apue kheton men IdieJ^ ki sd-aron ko charAwe. 

16 Aut wuli I4las^ rakhtii thi ki un ehbilkoiise jo ^u-ar kb^lte 
tlie apni pet bhare 5 aur koi use na detl thL 

17 Aur jab ¥rub apne chetoieo usue kah^t^ ki mere 
pibike kitue bauibdr bairi jiuki roll bacb mlitf hai, aur 
main hbukhse mart5 bop. 

13 Slain uthunga aur apn^ piti pJLs jilungo, aur use kabungi^ 
ki be pit5, main swargkc aur terc 5ge aparldbi bfin, 

19 Aur ab main jogj'a nalii ki teril piitra kahSuuj mnjhe 
apne banihfiroii men^ae ek ke samdn baiiAiye, 

20 Tab wuh utlike apne pitA pds AyA; parantu jab wuh 

dcirbl th^ uake pitAne iisko dekbAf uur dnyAl ImAj aur 
dnurA, aur uske galcnien girke, xlbh- cbitmae lagA. ^ 

21 Aur putra ue usko kabA, ki be pitA, main ne swargkA 
aur teni aparMh kiyA bai;p aur nb is jogya uabin ki teril 
putra kahdun. 

22 Tab pitAne apne ^bakon ko kabd, ki nebcbbese aehchhe 
btistra lAOj aur isko pahiMo ^ aur uske bath men auguthiV 
aur pAon men juti pahinAo. 

23 Aur wuh motA baehhrA idbar lAo^ aur mdro; ki ham 
kbAwen aur finantl karen t 

24 Kyunkt metA yih putra raargayA tbA^ aur phir jitA hai; 
frub kbo gnyd tLA, aur mil gayA hai; tab we Anand kamo 
luge. 
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EIBDU'STA'Sr. 

PASABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

In FirttCM cAarocUr^ 

LllktXYp 11—£4^ 

$ ^ jjO ^ 

^JU vV Cf' ^ <S!iVV ^ 

jiiW L_-J 3^ 

‘^’V 

cL=S^ ^ c::^ jV jj' 

jj jjLjj ^J^ ^ji«t C ^ Cr*^ 

1^ J^Uo lij\ 

$ \1^ y> ^^(T-; *> J)^ 1^ Jl^ 

^ ^ ^ 4/-\ ^ ^i..^ I® 

'i];3^ Jf- ^ ji «/ 

<=T^ cL^ jr <*=; u/^ ^ ^ jJj^ '1 

0 <=i0 «; S-f <5=^1^ 1^ ^ csy^J CL.^^ m 
=rj^ Jj V' Lrr*^J® 0 ‘t^ ^j' 

A 

J3^ u's^ usi^ j}r* ^ ejt^ <X 

^ ir^ ^ji> 
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4^ ^ ifijV t-jlj j^eJl 

$ J^ 1 ^Jt’* “VV 

%i ]ji^ ^ <ii^ 

$ AiU X «—e£i u^'« LAJii/^ 

'" ■ 

4^ jjl* Jj V' U-H v'j ^ ‘-7-^ ^ 

r t f 

c=^J^ 

us^ uWf^ j;'^ ^ V jJ t)*iP 
V“ V u-1 ^ ijj-* J if ^*,;sJj ri 

^ utfV ^ 1;^ t.'-' 

tfi tjf^l /uar9 ■=^' '—^' ’"’" 

jm ^ j 

gJ-fc^jU ,^1 Jyt JJ^ e-l jj' j3 «—^^^}; 

s 

^ jSi 

J*'' jy' ^ ^ ^ ^ ?> -»' 

\jt^^ ® ^ 

^ ^ ij^ c=5 I--J 55-« ^ 
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.U'fLlCA.TIOK OF TUH HOILLS MJHAliET 


27t^ in JSOTi^an c/m^vacicr* 

11 Ek Hhaktks ke do bcte tbe; 

12 Un'^nieo-ae dbbulke ne Ij^pso kali/l, kib &i Hp^ aailEe jo 
met^ bi^b ho, miijbe dijie; tab iisne baqadari oia^sb 
unlien b&nt diyfl. 

13 Aur bahut roa nah gn^re the, kib chbutke beteae sab 
kuchh jama karke, ek mulk baidka safar kiyA, WabAa bail 
ma^j^bfmen apnA mAL barbdd kitr diy^L 

14 Atif jab Tnah sab kuchb kbarcb kar cbuk^^ ub sar-mmiii 
taeo eakbt kill pard, aor mih. bemdyah ho cbald^ 

15 Tabwiih jdke ub miilk ke ekmutawattm kdnaukar baud; 
uaae oae apoe kbeton pur bbejd kih su-ar cbardjd kare* 

16 Aur oae dizu tbi kib un chhilkon se jo surar kbdte the apod 
pet bhare; siO bbi khifne use oab. diye, 

17 Aur jab wub apoe boshmen dyfi fco kaliA, kik mere i>dp ke 
kitiie ki mazur baio jmken rotfdij baio, aur maiij 
bbukb&e martd bun, 

18 ilftin utbkar apae b5p pda jdungd, aur u»e kahungti^ Kih 
(i\ bdp main d^mdnkiL aur tciA giiuab-gdr biim 

19 Aur ab is M-iq nabfn kib terd be^d kablduu \ mujbe apne 
mazuron m^n se ek ke inlomd bflxtdiyev 

20 Tab wub uthkar apne bdp pda djA, Aur wnb bauOz dfir 
thd, kib iiske bapne use dekbd aur rabm kiyd^ aur ^jaurke 
ufcike giurdau par jd UptA^ aur naki macbkiydu Ifn^ 

21 Betene use kabfi^ Kih Ai bAp, mmo ne daminkd aur terd 
guaah kijA Iim, Is Idyiq nakin kib teid he\A kahldun. 

22 Tab hdpne apne naukaronko kahA, acbcbkC se ackcbbi 
poi^lidk lau, aur iae mulabbas karo, aur ttske hdtkmen 
anguthi, aur pAon men juti pahnao, 

23 Aur wuli pAlA hM bacbbh^i Mke, zabah kam kih ham kbA- 
wen aur duand karen; 

24 Kjunkih luerii j ih bet:'i mar gayd tb^, ab anOah bud; 
khojd gay& thd* bo mild: Tab we lush kame lage. 
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J.nfl«rer« io OhjetAlamB, 

Having tliois illustrated the ^B,iiiada.r m«Je in which the 
BoroaTi alphabet may be substit^itcd in place of the priocipal 
alphabets in GangetLc India, it seems desirable, though not 
Tieecsaaiy, to take a brief review of objections that have been 
advanced against the general snbstitutioaiuy scheme, ifot 
nectBStifif, hecouae many of them have been already antiwpiited 
and answered, and to the answer no reply has yet appeared, 
and no iteio ones have been adduced of a nature sufficiently 
momentous to counterbalance even one of the manifold ad* 
vantages previously detailed. But deeiraWe, inasmuch as 
total silence may be misconstrued by soma into total iii(n>ui- 
petency to meet the objector on his owu chosen field. 

The only obJocHoiw whlcli have appeared in a tangible 
form, so far os wo know, arc those brought forward by a cor¬ 
respondent of the GydnUuweahan ; aiiil, as the author has 
written in a style emineutly characterised by freedom from 
oontrovcTsial virulence or offensive personality, he is justly 
entitled to the most catuUd hearing. His remarks^ therefore, 
shall be noticed BBriatm, together u-ith a few othem; and 
in the thougbtfiil editor of the Gyfiuinweshan himself, we 
doubt not, will be fonnd a most powerful ally. 

1. It is alleged, that **the whole native population of India 
will disapprove of the measure.” 

This, in fact, seems to 1)0 the ffmmmeii of all those cliarges 
to which our opponents generally appeal. But to Avhat does 
it amount? To a Iwiseless assumption. No t says the ob¬ 
jector, it is not a basolef» assumption. But how can this 
second baseless asaertioD support the baseless asaertion ? 
■\Ve may assert that sugar is bitter, that fire is cold, that 
the sun is black; but what is the uso of assertion without 
proof? • Has the objector proposed to offer the sliadow of a 

• Wb caa hardly suppwB dm* the ofcjejtoif scriourfy uimhI for proof 
wliat bu iiutiiM rrspeclin^ tliB fatiulonB origin of tile ladlsn ehurai'ters. 
•*'riiey" riLc Hindw), »aya Iib, “will lliinlc, nay feel, it iner]1i^ou$ in 
abandon llirir native character^, whk'k they Eiippoic to have been Inventedi 
by tiod,” fitc. Now, k is jMrf tnu that tl>c Indian cliaraelers fftsentUi/ are 
bdievixl 10 be “Invented by God." TIte only churaclcr, m rejjand lu 
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proof? Not he: ft bare, nakedj, irngiibataiitifited assertion is 
till tliftt he favoure us with. But this the author uiust be 
aware cannot satisfy an iugenuoue TUind^ We feel impelled 
to push the matter, ftiitl aak, iWiere U the proof of so sweeji- 
iug an assertion to bo found ? I rom w'hat iht ftt can any 
living creature, with the insiguia of truth before his 
make a declaration that is univerBat ^—witbont limit, and 
w ithout qnalitication ? How, where^ or when, have *^the 
w hole population of India ” expresssed such decided disappro- 
bation ? In wiiat mode Lave their suffrages been obtained ? 
\^Tiat meetings, public or private, have been held to discusB 
this national question? WTiat journals or pamphlets have 
been mode tJie organs of aimouneing the unnuimeus verdict ? 
But really thus to press for proof of that which admits of 
none may seem like forcing a man to msike bricks Tvithout 
straw'. Suppo^ we allow that there ma^/ tc this universal 
hostility, we must still he permitted to aek. How, or by what 
means^ has it been asoei’taiued actually to exist? la not the 
that con be said vdth any sembhuice of truth simply 
this, — that natives have manifested diasatistaction at 

the measure ? And how ean this amount to a proof, that atl 
the lifttivcs of Hindustan have done, or will do so ? We may 
asaed that the whole of the interior of the Andes b composed 

boiler prvTiulj^ iliij XHgiirf. Amt ihaL 
tlvi Hindus biv^ ikot thought it; to depart Trnm a fomi 

EUppnfteil to ht coanmunEiiatod by tllU floSsr TB (f^m<^HMiraied beyond hIL 
poaaibil] Ly of doubt, by iKo itoitfritytu /ucA tJiai tht Hoiii^t^rrrry prorivc^ 
itirr ticfjiatfy tiepQfifri thal fvrm — actaall^ iittfittedt inih^ituird, 

and ifmpto^ed a Ufw untZ diffmtd /ffttn <3rf i'AciV oara; — henCM tha 

tbe UrEya cbanK^Tcr^ Jiceldes, luivs* not midtUiidca of 

Hinilui actuflJEy udojued tb^ Ponian cknratter tn e\pr™ Indian words, 
i. a rorE?ign ebametor —the trhnracU'r nf thefr llitoul .NLiuKulman ftlti- 
l]Ut0^raF Farther atill, Lbougll the Sanjkrll b believeil Eo be thp lafiflUftgtf, 
«ven :ii the Dbva Ni;^ri b thought to be the cbumctor, of the gods, 
atraiEffe to say, the rtative* gt-neruJly will not re.-id the diTine 
if WTEtten or iirintcn^ in the divine character. Thc-y prefer writing ami 
madini' the S^n^krlt in ib? coiinuon chflmeter that b employed iij tlie 
prnvlnee to which they belong. Thus, in Bengal, tlip natives wilE not^ 
unleu ernistrsincd, eTon learn the DuTa N^arf; neither will theypur^ 
chose ^ar^^krit works printed in that ehejnetcr^ They write Sanskrit in 
ihe Beug^h chamoter; und SanslrnE works pnntcfl In It are engi^rly 
STittglit afEer, and obtain a irpccdy and exten^Ere clrcnistlon. After Eeir- 
ing all tliirs who can arty more give bwd tn the alisonl and fonllsh fable, 
resrpecting ^‘the fyvcrilegiousneiiiof departing from the alphabetic cliit- 
mcEer of the gods? 
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of pure goliL When asfkdd for proofs vre maLy roplyj In 
mioed gold baa L*en dbcovareil Indeetlt retorta our op* 
ponentj suppose / jwluiifc that jour universal a^rtion 
be tTiio> how does Us truth appear from the fifiLiVeri evideneo 
adduced? Because goltl luia been foiind to esiat in some 
ininea^ thereforXf it csista to the extent of oompoaiiig the 
of tbe interior of this vaat mountain range! Jf ^uch 
reasoning prove onytiiing at all, it is thia^ tbat aoiind reasLiD 
lias nothlug to do with iL 

Blit ?re not onlj detiy the ahsente of all evidence; we 
oegatLve the aasertion altogetber. In regard to £>^^9 out of a 
10(K)> is there a dn{/lc eirguiustaace of a pi-mlhe nature, 
l>ejonil vague analogj ainl conjecture, to show that thej are 
either favourable or unfavourable? If not; then, as to the 
■iWUEi'ainj /riicfionj if U be said that some oppose our iffiiienie^ 
we a^ert, without fear of eoutradictiou, from o\ir owti indi¬ 
vidual experience, that do not oj/pose U, (hat mant^ 
M^hl^ approve of it. 

After all, siipposing what it is utterly impossible to grant, 
jet, for argiimeDt’S sake, anppoEdiig that it was proved that 
“the whole population of India^ w^ere opposed to the changep 
wliat inference should w'c draw? — That becatwe there is 
national prejudice^ against it, therrforf^ it ahoiild not he at- 
temptetl! He who would argue thus mnst surely have mb- 
taken the age in w'hicb he liveis- He must have been 
dreaming of the times when interested men lazily fattened on 
Ignorance and prejudice, and dreaded all ehange, as they 
would the hurricane or the peatilenccp Ami if thb masterpiece 
of fielfiBh imsoning, by which the struggle has been main- 
tnined to preserve the aceumuliLted prejutlices^ corruptions, 
and abuses of ages, and have them cousolitktecl into one im- 
perishable moss of deforniity, is to be still echoed and re> 
echoed in our h&iiing, the only reply w'hich we cm deign to 
make is, that we are drawing towards the middle of the 19th 
Ceutiirj', and that such tiiiic-serving argumenhs are fit only 
to he toBsefl, hke the ravings of the Bibylline oracle, to the 
four winds of heaven. The grand question with us is : May 
the change he pronounced a goml oue,— one exuberant wdtli 
hlt^Lngs to the deluded people of India ? If so, regarcllcss of 
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nbu^ mxi^ fKirless of Gi^cultyj let ub arou^ie oiu inmost 
Cileries to enforce It on tbe nttoutaon of all around tia^ and 
so labour to bani^ib venerated follie^s aud extinguish for ever 
national prejudices."’ 

2, It is &aid, that aa the system "" can be adopteii (only) on 
a bmited scale at those who kam tbe Eoiiian dia¬ 

meter^ must ajftiiilre a knowledge of tbe native nlpbabets tooj 
m order to comtniiiiiesde alth their country’men; heiice^ it in 
addedi much time will be lost for notbiug-*' 

Admitting the^e premises^ we must flatly deny tbo coo- 
clnsioii. 3Iucb time will be lost for nolhing. Almost 
all iLoae ivbo at _f7}^t learn tJm new ^^stein are the boja and 
young men already engaged^ or aliout to engage^ in the study 
of the English language j and most palpable it is that these 
miiet learn the Romfm alphabet nt any rate; so that to them 
there can Ijo tiq additionat loss of time. Xow those who 
study English will be daily increnaing in numljer and re¬ 
spectability; and these assuredly are the inilividuak who 
will give thetojfl to Hindu society ^ and, through thdr in- 
Alienee and example, Imndredi^ and thotisanck w ill grailnally 
bectune acquninteil w ith tbe Kiunan character;, who have not 
Etudied, nor intend to study, tbe English language^ nnd tbe 
necessity for communicating in the native ebameter will be 
proportionately diminishing. lu this waVp u kuowdedge of 
the Hystem will UMcssarily overspreod every corner of the 
buid, till tlio nnmfior that baji master^ tbe new character 
wall equal that which Iijib not, and ultiuiately became pre¬ 
ponderant : then will the necessity for acquiring tbe native 
character wbolly vanisb* 

Jlut let us freely and frankly admit that those who live 
during tbe mji proccSB must labour under disadvan¬ 

tages from which their dciwendnuts will be esemiitt yea, 
more, let us BUppoBC the diaadvEmtagea to l>e vastly greater 
than they ever can be; atid wliat of all this? the 

Becuring of certain lasting lienefitB must, be attendc^i with 
tcmjiorary diisadvantages, shall we ihertfoi-f. at down ia ignoble 
repose, and make no attenipt to secure them at all ? To 
oompare fp-ml things with what should w« have been 

jiowt hod oiij- forefathers acted in this despienble fjiirlt? 
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AVhjit perilfl by laud and hr '^vater^ what ceaeelefts anxietiesj 
what painful w^atcbrnga by night and by day, what cruel 
persecutions, did they not endure ? And for v^bom did they 
endure them ? Chieily for us. Boldly did they encounter a 
thousand difficuitiefi and dangera, which, when overoome, 
insuretl to ua the charter of numherlesa inestiinahle pri¬ 
vileges, And is not the drcumstance that they mbinitted to 
Kiicb sacrifices, m order to bequeath so rich and noble a legacy 
to their children, of their ehiefest glory? Is it not this 
that encircles tlieir brows with the halo of an earthly iiutnor- 
t^ility? Now, in a cause far inferior it may be, nnd eu- 
compassed with far fewer diflSculties, may we not he permitted 
to emulate so splendid an example? Though destined, we 
fear, to follow these at an immeasurable distance, stiU w^e 
should not hesitate thus to aildre^ the presc'nf generation of 
liiudns; — A change has been proposetl wdiich promises to 
seenre for you, ami especially those that follow after you^ 
unspeakable benefits; but, like every other ameliorating 
change, it cannot bo offccled wnthout subjecting you to certain 
temjHjrary ineoavenionoes. One monitor has arisen who 
suggests, and by inference seems to ochort you, not to ad¬ 
venture on the change, l>eciiuse of the great personal trouble 
with which it may he attended; 'will you listen to the sug¬ 
gestion, will you brook the exhortation? I^ong have the 
ILLikIus heeo charged wltli selfiijbness and cowardice: will 
you still perpetinvte the grounds of this charge? Bather, 
wdll you oot orise^ anil demonstrate to your accusers that you 
can acquit yourselves like men ? Will you not arise and dis^ 
claim the imputed baseness of not adopting what is beneficjal, 
merely bccau^^e it may occasion some additional trouble? 
Will yott not arise, and prove that you arc capable of fonniiig^ 
diidntereEited resolutions, find achieving generous deeds — 
deeds of unfading renown ? If the great change uow pro¬ 
posed eosft lys^u some trouble, and subject you to the orcleal 
of opposition and cuntuiDcly, w'ill it not confer Ijlessmga that 
cannot be numhercsl ou millions of your cmmtrymen, dowm 
to latest posterity? And in view'ing this magnificent pro¬ 
spect, is there net to you a large and ample reward? Is not 
the very thought enough to inspire your bosoms with the firo 
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of patriotism, stronger Ewd purer far tban the glo’w? of heroic 
chivalry? And as future ages reap the golden fruits of your 
lalxuir, will they not look back with emithig joy to the 
present era^ and will iiiot your memories be enshrinctl, not 
in “ tablets of tnarhie or of braas" but in the far more en¬ 
during tablets of the hearts of a grateful and enlightened 
people ? 

3. It \s asked, guarantee have we for the per¬ 

manency of the f^steta to he introduced ? It may happen 
that a few yefirs hence^ aa individual holding nn entire sway 
over the Education Committee will dislike the measure^ and 
re-establish the uativo characters,^ 

Much more importance ia here attached to the Public 
Instruction Committee than it possesses or desert^es. Its in- 
hnence at heat can only ertend a certain length. But let that 
pasa. Times are now changed. Formerly the Committee noted 
on the vilerft close-borough system* Its proceedings were 
about as well known as those of the court of the king of 
Timbiictooin Central Africa, Hence the silence and app^irenl 
acfjuiescence of the Inditm public* But^ once exposed to 
view^ these proceedings have tallied forth a cry of indignation 
througboiit the land. And if the veriest despot that ever 
tyrannised over it with his iron sceptre were once more to 
attempt to usurp suprenie authority, he would be hurled from 
hifi throne by the shoxit of public opinionni If the projected 
plan succeed nw-U i, e, if a siiffident number of Europeans 
resolve to support it, backed by the moat influential part of 
the press; if it be, on raticmfil grounds, embraced hy numbers 
of intelligent natives; if it take firm root in some of the most 
popular seminaries in the country, — we have every possible 
guarantee, of which such a case can adiiiifc;^ that its demolition 
is lieyond the rcJich of any future Committee, public or 
private- III the event of general sdeeesK, no Cbmmittee 
would dare to interpose its veto; or, if it did, ife efforts 
woidd prove abortive, and its appeals would be drowned 
amid the estpoatulationR of an incensed community. 

If the measure should be approved of by the present en- 
ligbtene^l Committee, and its approbation confirmed by a 
Govenm^ent pledge not to sanction any future radical in- 
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noYatioji or stibversioti of it i all good and welL Eut 
repeat that the causse is indepeadtfiit of such approbation 
or pledges, For, if it be as beneficbil to IndLi as we believe 
it to l», it will ultimatelj Bin:oee<i by the inherent, irre¬ 
sistible force of those advant'^es which it so Ulwrally oflfera- 
4, It ia Bupposed to be inipossible to estoblish “ one fixed 
and tinifonn mode of representing the Indian alplmbeta in 
tlie Roman charncterB;" because, '^ tbero are now several 
systems, and some stick to this, and aome to that, and so On- 
' This we verily believe to be a moat groundless asaertion. 
It involves a most disbonouiable insinuatiou. It is built on 
the hypothesis that numbers of upright men will prefer Uieir 
own little peculiarities to the securing of national benefits, 
it supposes, therefore, a compound of pride, selfislmess and 
infallibUity, to the possession of which few, we trust, would 
have the ambition to aspire. It is, iu fivct, a libel on tbe 
good eense and fair character of many who ate not less dis¬ 
tinguished as Oriental scholars than as tlio best friemls of the 
species- The authors of four different systems have heen 
nruned, vix. Sir W illiam Jones, Dr. Oilchrist, Ur. Carey, and 
3(r. Yates. The first of these lias long since paid the debt of 
nariira; the second is in Europe, far removetl from the arena 
of contest j the third, tlirough the gradiml decay of nature, is 
fa.st hastening to the close of a gloriotK! career of benevolent; 
and the fourth, with tlie genniue feelings of a philantliropist, 
has voluntarily and cheerfidly signified his purpose of aban¬ 
doning anything peculiar iu his own system, for the sake of 

the public good, tiud tiie eatablisbmcnt of necessary fUedness 
and uniformity. A fixed aud uniform acheroe baa, aeoord- 
ingly, been propounded, and it is with no ordinaiy satiafiietioa 
that we refer to the fact that all who are favourable to the 
substitution have anuounoed their determination to adhere to 
it; and those who ate not favourable axe not likely soon to 
tumble us with conflicting representations of the Indian m 
Roman cboractera- ik^refoit, vshkh ftue tcert piv- 

nouriceti impoasiWe, hits alntuly iseu 

But, continues our indefatigable objector, “ suppoaug a 
new system to he established by commou consent, a few years 
after some learned persons may find fault with it and make 
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several alteriitiong in it In thb Toanuerj innurnerable flifli- 
ctiUies will be tlirovni in tUe way of the learner.'' 

There is notbing under the ffun; andif^ mtlie tune 

to dome, some flight altemtioDs should be proposed and 
adopted by common consent, Hueb Alterations can uo more 
interfere with the general system, or emliarrass the mind of 
the leamerj than the substitution of i for e in or of 

9 for mt in can be said to tltrow ^'innumerable 

difficulties in the way of the learner^ of EaglJFih orthography. 

5, It is urged that, **iii case of the substitution of the 
Eonian charTteters, there must be two sorts of letterfi, one ffir 
printing and the other for wiiting, and tlmt this is a great 
inconvenience,^ 

If this be an “ inconTenience^ In a certain ftenfie, it is one 
that repays itself with compound interest AVhal is the per¬ 
fection of a jirinted character? Js it not a vivid obtrusive 
(cffibitihj; such a legibility that an experienced eye could 
devour, as it were, at a ftinfile the oontents of a whols 

In this respect, the Roman chAracterj as e3thihited 
in the most improved mcHiem type^ Ib imimitated and immi- 
table. 

And no doubt mneh of this perfect kffibUitfj arises from 
the use of enpitahu This topic has been thus noticed by the 
intelligent editor of the Enquii-er: ** We are sdll thinking 
of the DOW scheme to represent the native sounds by the 
Roman alphabet. One very great advantage will be gained 
from the capital and small letters with which the latter 
abounds* The reading of Sanskrit, Eengfili, Persian, &c.j 
would not receive an inconsiderable facility if all pro|jer 
names w^ere to begin with capital initials. This would con¬ 
tribute to render the reading of the native languages much 
easier than it at present is; and of course this drcimastajice 
is, in proportion to the advantage^ favourable to the new 
plan*’’ This is a $quiid practical observation. Let the 
rcaiier open the first Oriental w^ork that comes in bis waj\ 
and he will perceive its appositenesSy From the first page to 
the bast it will be found to exhibit one continued aheet of 
homcgencons ^miformity* ’Without bdng over-^ffliiciful we 
may compare its intremal aspect to that of the plains of 
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Bengal. Here are no iiddulations of eoil, no elevatiotxs, no 
** cragtt, knolb, or mo^mda/ to diversify the scene* to son^e m 
boondairies to the lords of the soi!* or protrude aa landmarks 
to aid the traveller in acquiring a topographical knowledge 
of the countrj^ Go where yon may* it is one wearisome 
unv'aried sameness* one interminable Lnterchange of fiat 
paddy fields and close dingy jungle. Similar is the appear¬ 
ance of an Oriental work. It looks like one diiU nionotonous 
nia^ without heginning* middle* or end. There is nothing 
to point out the commencement of uew sentences 
or pflimgraphEi nothing to distmgubh the proper 

rtames of persons* places objects^ or events, ^Vearied and 
unaided, the reader travels onward: and if he wish to refer 
to some particular passage, or the account of gome particular 
person, place, stc.* he is left in his search without a clew* In 
a work printed in Boumn characters^ he by the aid of 

the capitab, €U a lyi'tmefl discover w^hat he wanted: in a 

work printed in Oriental characters* he uiiist patiently waste 
his precious time in plodding through almost every line of 
every page. Indeed so great is the inconvenience* that it has 
been sorely feli; and variouB have been the attempts by 
means of nstsnslrs* il^c*! to apply a rcme<ly* But* ns yet* every 
attempt has only turned out a Indicroiis failure. Have wc 
not then a right to demand of our mighty Philologists* wdint 
expedient tlieir imaginatTon* expanded as it must be by its 
familiarity with the boundless Sights of Oriental fimey, can 
now^ suggest, vrhich may offer a of the ml vantages eon- 
ferred hy Eomon capitals ? 

Still farther* by the beautifully ample device of " Italics*^ 
an emphatic ivord or phrase is made to strike the eye, and 
thereby reach the uuderstanding or the heart* with an ease 
and rapidity that almost surpass conception, and set descrip¬ 
tion at defiance. In this particular* we should like to know 
what imaginable contrivance* equally simple and perfect^ could 
be devisc^l for any one of the Indian alphabets ? and yet* in 
reading* how can the importance of such, an luiniijable con¬ 
trivance be too much exaggerated ? • 

• TSiat no CJCG may ihisik Ittii ov^r-statccK let tki& followia^^ quotufion 
from large grnzumar h* duly wciglicd: ** On ilie riySu 

of the empliHjjji dcpcnJi the life of pronuiidsitiuu. If no t:iu|»liHSia 
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Again, what is the purfectitni of a iffi'iKm character ? Is 
it not faeilii^ of forBuiiloii combined with cirsfi'nctJicssi? 
Ill this respect the Eomao character is uninoitatod and illimi¬ 
table. The form of the letters is not so different 

from that of the pAntful, as to demaiid much additional time 
in mastering it, and that little t|me is more than compen¬ 
sated for by the almost incredible ajseeii with which it caa be 
emploved in practioe^ 

There drej, bemde?, other peculiar iidvautageft. Men may 
cobt ri ve to the faot aa they may, nevertheless it ih not 

^ the less certain, that, though n&}uinalip or the 

and Orieutnl character is the i* 

cj«% there ia a diSereuce aa wide and often ^vider than, be¬ 
tween tbo printed and written lioinnu cliaracter. Hie truth 
isp that that form wbicb answers beat in print ia far too .Ktiff, 
angnlarj or rounded, to suit the 6p€Cil that ia so very ik^imbk 
in Menoe it happens that a Hindu or MuafnilinaOj 

wheu he writea his own alphabetic ebaraoter with any de^ee 
of spilcknesfl, almost invarinbiy hntls bimself oomstrained to 
depart from the precisLoii autl regularity of the pmnted form, 
yea, to depart so far from it, that his writing Is often illegible 
to all but himself, and not iinfrequeutly even to bimselh 
More than thisi ns there is qo acknowledged Eitandard of 
written character^ one mau depirts from the printed standard 

bo pUc^ DEI odj wortUf ddc onlj iriU ^liscaiitsc be heat j imi] 

lifcloAd, but die- maiming orien jiiiiblgii4>uLg^ If tbo omiibAsis bti plaoi-d 
wo Jshail pervert iWiil censfounii the mrainTng whaLl^, To give a 
cfltiitiHjn instance', iuob A iiinplo fp^doii na this, ‘ Da you ride to town 
to-day F" 2 A eapmbie of no iVwer tium four dl^Ti^renE ocee^ilariuna, nceartlattg 
05 tho ontphiuis h difTerrntJy on the wonb. If it be prfHiqHnccd 
thuat ^Du you vhlo to tDwn [o-iUy,^ the tiDswer muy Ddtumlly be, 
we §eaJ a ^ervAnt in cur sleid/ If thus: ^ Do you n'dt to town to¬ 
day?" Afiswefif *510, we iuLoiid to walic.^ *Do you ride ta tcNm to¬ 
day?’ ‘ No, wo ride srtto the country^Da yem ride lo town lonfciy f * 
^ No* blit W« aUill go to-morrow.'" Now if So mmi of the meininji and 
forgo, BEid often MS muoh of tho ^outy and |nnoprieiyj of an expression 
de|H?nd on the emphatic word^ is it not of the ht^lkWE itnpartancc eIiaL h 
iJumlJ be liisUnoify markiid ? Froro the example now given nmj not the 
mo'it obtuse understanding i^roolve with what inaEdslesa case, auiaplloity, 
fthil cfFtct tlih CAn be ilono bv mCAns ^^f italig letters ? md tuay wq not 
etmlknim alt [he Orienrallsts lU the world tv eongogti If they can, in ex^ 
pqdjqnL which, with iho tciof sjcnpltcity, and od^t, can dioglc uUL 

an ■eswphstic icnn or esprqxMnn in any of tlK Indian Langniigqs, if written 
or printed in the Indian charaetqrs? 
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in one v^'aT, and another in another. Hence necessarily arises 
a grotesqtie Tnedicy of characters, a “ruths indigestaqvie nioles” 
of viirying fonns. Each man, in foci^ may have Lis own sys¬ 
tem of written character, and there may be tw many systems 
as tliere are writers. How inextricable then must be the 
resulting confusion ! 

Comitared with this unaToidable chaos, how orderly and 
complete Ls the Anglo-Ronaan system 1 Here all is regularity 
and harmony. There is one universally acknowledged stan¬ 
dard of written, ns well as of printed, character,— even that 
whicii unites, in the highest poanihlc degree, (luickucas in 
forming and distinctness when formed. And this standard 
lasing established by ctunmon consent, the derintions of par- 
tieuW individuab therefrom being only variations more or 
less minute from what is fixed and uniform, they never do, 
tliey never can, lose their aiiailitnde or identity with the 
original. One man can never fail to understaud his own 
writing: and all men must be able to decipher the writing 
of all men. So far, therefore, from the efis^inct /orat 

being an “inconvenience" in practice, it must be hailed as 
one of the greatest and L^ppicst “conveniences" which the 
wit of man ever suggested, or his ingenuity contrived. 

6. It is asserttsd that ‘‘all the useful books, that have been 
and will be published in the native charactere before such a 
change takes place, must be reprinted in the Roman and 
then follows the wondering exclamation, “ What an itntnenBe 
expense will be incinted in the reprinting of siKfli works as 
Babu HAdicoinal Sen’s English and Ben^di Dictionary, Dr. 
Carey’s quarto Dictionary of the Bengali and English! ” &c. 

Surely there is an utter fallacy or oversight in this objec¬ 
tion. How stands the ? Is the printing of one edition 
of a book dike the opening of a perennial spring, which, when 
it once begins to flow, will continue to pour forth its exhaust- 
leaa waters/or wer ? If it is, wo giant that the printing of 
another edition in the same or in a different character may 
be said to iocur an expense, largo or small, according to 
the siae of the work. But it b not bo : one edition, eon- 
Bisting as it does of a limited number of copies, is obviously 
exhauetible, and when all the copies are sold it is of coins*. 
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exhEiii3t«d, ’Wbat then iniisrt be done? WTiDit el Sift can be 
done^ but to print a neuf editioiij in order to meet the growing 
Ttvantfl of ft rising commnnil^’ ? And if a nfflt* edition of o 
good book viu^t be caJIcd for in the natural order of eventitj 
7 tuvj it not be printed in one alphabetic character aa well 
as another* nitbout incurring an ** immense ” additional ex¬ 
pense* or any additional expense at all? jifay not even the 
cspenst^ of such a reprint be vastly less than that of the 
original edition? 

But it h added that the Indian letters^ in conserpieDce of 
tbe iTiberent vowel and particular gonibinationH, may l>c com¬ 
pressed into as small a space m the Bomaii. It 13 neeflless 
to argue this point abstractly* It resolves itself into a simple 
matter uf fact * and tbe best answer that ram be giveti is* to 
advise the readier to look back, and, inspecting the specimens 
supplied in this article, let the testiinony of the visual organs 
decide the question in debate* 

7. It is objectetl that, hy tJie propoReti substitution, we de¬ 
prive the present generation of tlie means of mental and 
mond improYetnenL 

This is founded on a total misconception of onr design. It 
m not in our p*>wer, nor, if it were^ would we ever propose* to 
huppreas all tbe existing publlcntionfl, and supply no more in 
the same form, We know that there are hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of adulta acquainted vnth the native character* vrho can 
never be expected to learn any other. And eufhhnly to de¬ 
prive them of works which they can peruse* anti the penisal 
of which ia caicuiated to elevate and purify their minds|* were 
either ft species of inquisitorial cruelty or a sort of wicked 
madness* Enthusiastic and visionary as we are reputed to he, 
we have not yet suspended the functions of sober rea>um* 
Our object. by idl lawful mcanfi, to disseminate the know¬ 
ledge of a laystein whicb we verily believe to be fraught with 
blesHLugE innumembie to this bcnighteiJ land^ With this 
view, booka in every deportment of religion, litexatiire, and 
science will be iminedlately prepared and published on the 
improveil plan. Tbe mode of reading these with intelligetice 
will Ite taiigbt to those over whom our influence extends* 
and every reasonable encouragement will be held out to all 
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who dp*ir6 to propucfitft th& knowlwlg'o of it. thesft Difians 
the superiority of the reformed system will be ffradiKiUy per¬ 
ceived, tttid itfl advantages duly appreckted; till at length it 
may be divulged to the extent of absorbing all the prevailing 
systems. In other wordfl, the native alphabets retiring before 
the Homan, aud Itcing naturally displaced by iti9 incumbent 
and increasing weiglit, will eveiituoJly, without violence or 
alai-m, disappear from off the land. 

Hut, during the process, books will be sup¬ 

plied to the adherents of the old wysleiiis that are to sink fast 
into decrepitude and final annihilation. Tliat is, for a season 
there will lie two contiguoua and contemporaneous streams, 
the old and the newthe former decreasing, aud the latter 
increasing, in volume] tlio one contracting itself within 
narrower bounds, and the other enlarging its borders; till at 
last ifolh channels liecome one, on whose broad asid expamled 
Iwjaom shall flow' the fresh waters that are to scatter fertility 
Olid aliundmice over a dry and parched land. Or, to drop the 
metaphor, we shall, for some time to conic, have to furnish 
two sets of books, the one in the native, and the other in 
the Homan character. ^Vith yie former we shall supply 
chiefly the aged with the latter, chiefly the young, especially 
those who learn Kuglish. liot then the School-Book Society, 
the Bible Society, the Tract Society, &c., provide tbemselves 
with hooks of the two kinds now mentioned, wherewith to 
supply these two clossea of readers; and, as the neio order of 
things gains ground, the «)pies in Homan chameter w-ill 
alwimd more and more, till they gnuiually ssjperBcde thoee 
printed in the native form. And when great numbers of the 
rtsafling piipulation come to understand and prefer tlie new 
armtigement, then may the Sumnehar Durpuii, and other 
joiimala especially designed for nntivea excliange their Indian 
for the Homan garb; and then may we witness tlie sublime 
spectacle of all books, pamphlet.^, magazines, and journals 
unit wily pouring forth floods of knowledge, through one eon- 
sistent and hartnonioua medium, over every region of the 
largest and faire.st empire under the eiin 1 * 

* That giTillcR may HO Ivfljjcr Isutitus with the sneering ^iiestienr— 

Having new settled yDiir al[)haticlie whecne, what nse nm ye going m 
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Tlie foregoing are all tlie abjeetioJiii which we Lave seen 
advanced ; and whetber in themjselvesj and especially in coii- 
tTodistinctLon to the maDifold advantages pointed out in a 
former ^Miper^ they can be allowed to possess the weight of 
a feather,” wo loave to the candid readier to judge, Somei as 
fully anticipated^ Lave again sounded the tocsin of ^^thc 
letters, the lettorsi^ what is the learning of letters ? A trifle^ 
a trifle, a mere trifle.” Keasous which Lave yet been 


tnaki^ Af \t?** it may be stnted, ihcic we Tiavi; aZreaf/y begun to ftpply It to 
\ti legilfuiAte piirpnjte. The fullowinir worlu arc i^obei III prepamliaii, EUid 
sonic iif them prfffjtp- vIk« 

1. The New TestauiciiiL, PiLiigltiifa anrj Hcn^MI. The Bengilf version, In 
noman chfirajjter' tn l»? publiiiJiCfl In sini^le Gospels. 

% The Now Tcatnincnt, Kij^Us^h ninl lllnUiiit^i- Do. Do. 

a. AVoatlftftten^ft GrAUitniij', Bengali nnd E[iii[]ListAaL. 

4. Mctral Prveethtji, Riigltiii nntl [imJujt&ni \crSe. 

;!!+ Soienithc Dialdr^iic^, &e. &c. 

The l^k-bLentury Eii^]c;th work*, or Frlnfier^i pri^jpured fur ihc General 
As-vihbSy':? InitllMtiun, Culout ta, vii« 

N<(V L In^troctur, tnrcrlincbr vCTSLOn, In Betlg&JI -chfirarter, (,n 

he jinerwanld fulluWCil bj ttiQ RoQaiin. 

Nu. If. Du. liteml version in Deng&lf ehaneter, and CrcMt ven^iun in 
K< i^mnii. 

N(i. II r, Du entirely In Rumwa character, 

Wu trust it will How be seen thiit we ure In ri^hL earcieift, that our 
sehemc k not to evaporate hi mere word». AiMi ad our earhL^t dcaire k 
to j^vo otTunee U* nonCp but do gwni to all, we sincerely hope that tunny 
who art now lukcwnro^ or even dccidetlly oppoMil "to un, may yet he 
eenei Haled, rtu^ berooie our staunchnt frienda and ^upporlers- 
. Since wi3 wish, With the least posslhfc dday, to troxL-latc Friuiers, 
GrAmmaro^Hkloriep. &e., Inin every languor anddkleot In ilie presidency 
cf Ikin^al^ we would rsipcctfiilEy euihoit the ojisktanee of 9iieh European 
■mi fiutive gcntlrmeh are eompetent lu the tfisk of tran^lalion. If 
any one who h quoliled will kindly undertake to tranalate one or more 
workfl into the lan^^uujFc or dkli'Ct with whil!h he II acoutuntod, be will 
tie immediately lupplieii with a copy on appHcalioni ^Vhcii compicteil. 
the work will be printed free uf expense to liiiiii and t3C will be fiimkhed 
graitM witti a larj^ nuiuher of copfes fiw d k [rlhu Uon, Alrcfuly have some 
geulletiicn nrumpllv volunLceTcii tliclr vaJdahlo ^rvieea \ und olburo, who 
cannot lend ihelr aid in ImnslaiLon, have dccEBively CA^ire^sed their gncid 
will, by fiirwardiu^ libeml dunationj to defray part of the tKjjensu That 
dni^i, In iho Inetariee^ be necessarily ineurred. 

lhaidcp providing tracalatinnS of useful wurkSp and printing these m 
Koillau churaetOrp it k our intention^ if auppartnl hv on enlightened pub- 
lict,, La select every Oriental book that is worth any tiling, anil turn it into 
tlic new ortho^phy^ i. e. Romunke IL In this way we may expect iliat 
the getodp or at least the harmless, will help to swell tViC aceumuLutlng 
body of sound HtCmtum ^ while the bad; and WOrthTcg^ will bo abandened 
to iLPglecI^ and left lo perisTi OS thmy deserve 

The entire serins of native worfej and translations, wo may designate 
** The Rifmrmited ^SeriVi of Orimiiii Literature” ” 
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controverted wore formorly given for dl^cotLiig m toto from 
tbe burden of this song. And if farther confirmation be re- 
qidried^ it may now l*e fitriiisbcd. Same ago^ when con- 
trovensy rttii high respectiug tbe inents of Dr. GLlchrist^s 
philological labour^;, tbo^o found an advocate in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review^ Tbe Quarterly^ on the other hand^ with its 
tremulous dread of all change^ treated the learned Orientalist 
with lofty disdain. But in i^pite of the mo^t deadly bosdlity;^ 
tbe current of cluinge bas set iu^ and who can now' arrest ita 
progress? Kven the (Jnarterly, which sUll doggedly clings 
to many andqiiated errorfij has in some tbinga changed. On 
the present question even it haa let in some gleams of light. 
In the last Xo.^ or the Xo. for October^ there is an able Re¬ 
view of Grimm's New Gertnan Grammar. Id his elabf»rate 
Lntrodui^on, this anthoTt in the genuine German style;p has a 
lengthy dissertation on tlie origin and. descent of tlie imcieiit 
Kiiropeftn IfmguageSj the Gothic^ the German, the Sa.von, 
the Celtic, the Sclavonic, tfcc. Now mark the Eevieweris 
W'orda: — 

^^Tlie drat GOO pages of the book arc taken up with a 
minute examination of tbe letters in each of tbe dialects 
which come under cou-^ideratioD, amt Acre -icc conk'titeml 
the exiunpk Grimm has shami in abidiskmrf the ^ise of the 
Gothic e}ia.}'aciers. There is no more reason for our employ¬ 
ing them, than for our using the Roman capitals iu printing 
fjitin^ tbe cooimon type was equally unkuowm to lioth 
nation^ ami the use of the unoonth Gothic lettera^ both 
increases the dlfficul*^^ to the reader* and adds to the e:cpense 
of printing, without affording any countervailing advantage. 
Indeed, the example might be intended even to the Oric^tial 
lai}guages with great l>mie^t; i/* f&r instanee^ the Snns- 
krlt ^eere printed in Iiuy\/pea7i charade^e, are convheed 
that la}*ge dass of jjerSims 'windd acquire at least its 
rudlmeiLts^ who are noiv dderrsd Jroiijr shnflar etuiUee bg 
tke formidable di^icultg of a iiciy eharaeter tooki^ig tfisrin in 
the face at fhever^ 

’With biich a respectable authority as this on our side, we 
can afford to allow objectors to regale themselves undisturbed 
with the music of their own favourite fancies. 
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Having HOW developed oar .plan^ our expo^hor^ ta&k is 
ouded^ Henceforward action ^ slmll bo etir wntchvrori 
have a field before ns wider and nobler far than nnj 
which aroused the ambition of the Eternal City iu the laeri- 
dian of her glory i hut^ oh^ how vastly different our object 
in entering it ■ \Miere site would have marched at the head 
of conquering legions, satisfied when terror established the 
invincibility of her nnns, uc go forth with the messengera 
of peace, the heralds of true wisdom^ satisfied only when 
happbessf^ harmony, and love shall proclalna the invincible 
kindness of Truth* And those treasures of knowle^lge which 
surp^ a thousandfold what Eome in her proudest, days ever 
p^jssesseil, wo ahall disperse through the medium of 
which her inventive genius lias supplied. And thus, along 
distant gtreania and fertile vallcya, never visited by the Impe- 
rial F 4 igle, shall the name of Uemau ” flourish in connexion 
with the mental emancipation of millioni^ w'hcn all other 
srately Tnoauments that recall the rememhnmce of Eoman 
greatness shall have cr\mible<l into dus$L 

ALPHA. 

P.S.—It lias been aheadj stated, that during the last month 
several frienilty communications have been received respect¬ 
ing the sutjsHtutioQ of the Homau iu place of the Iiidnin 
alphabets^ and our scheme"^ for accomplishiug that end* 
Amongst these is one from a gentleman iu the Upper Pro^ 
Vinces, w^ell acrpiainted with the OrienttJ languages, and 
successfully engaged m.the iustructiotp of dative youths on 
wdiich accounts we deem iiifi remarks particularly entitled 
to attention. Eesides this, his letter hriefiy alludes to certaiu 
advantages attending the proposed sulistitutioD. that wholly 
escaped our notice; we have, therefore, much satisfaction in 
making from it the following weighty extract* After various 
introductory remark^ the author thus proceeds:— 

I entirely a^ee with you, not hccaiise the idea is yours, 
but because the measure is fraught wdth incalculable advan¬ 
tages to Jndisu It is, 1 really and truly believe^ the inoad; 
effectual mode of of cUffiuang know ledge, hoik Aeiatic 
mid European, among the pcs>ple at large. The grand barrier 
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to improvetoetit in tliis coimtry has been the want of pyuii- 
or the bei.Dg obliged to impart knowledge through the 
bIoWs limited^ liifRcult prooeis of manuscripts It is h most 
expensive and Hercnlcaia labour^ to p^^hnt in the Arabic, or 
Persianj or Deva Ndgait character. It would be quite as 
easy as printing any Euglisb work, to print books and news- 
papers, &c*, in Hoiiian character, though the language be 
different, The benefits of printing their own books in tins 
way would be a tbon^ianflfold, but the benefits of prinii ug 
in the Urdu dialect, and Koman charactery, the sul^Js^tance 
of our Uterature, are quite incakidable. Nolli lug could 

impart a greater impulse to civilisation. Every gentleman 
almost might then publish translations; for there are but 
few indeed who cannot explain in L^nlu their thoughts, or 
the substance of any written work* Epistolary correspondence 
between EuropeanK and natives (now nest to iinpofisible, 
owdug to the neceasity of employing a third person as the 
medium of oommunioation) w^ould become as cotnriiou 
corrrapondenco is between two Europeans or two natives 
in their respective tongues* A juiigo might then rcafi all the 
proceedings and write his orders hmisflf* Public 

functionaries would then perform, singly and unaidetl, twice 
the work which they now cannot perforro without the assist- 
nnce of three or four natives* It would lead to the adoption 
of thousands of European wmxh ia the Urdu books n-^nd 
compositions, and thus the nutive litoratiire w^ould be en- 
ricbetl most rapidly: but there ia no end to the advantages 
I anticipate from this moat ingenious pku,” iSic. &c. 
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< 12 .) 


tfO PEOPLE OF JlDiDCrSTls* 


a Trae J^Virtwf to (he Naiin4. 


All wbo reojtl iiewspapcr^:^ those ^vinged messeDgers of 
iiitelligeiice, plow know that a proposal kfts lately been made 
to write Sanskrit^ I^orsiau^ Bangllij and other IncliaLi lan¬ 
guages in the letters of the English alpbaliet* But many 
do not esflolly unflei'sbmd tiie and of the pro- 

posiah TlieflCj therefore, it is proper briefly to esphunj and 
let the wise and mteUigent among the natives of India lend 
All atteatlYe e^itr^ 

Fir^L The mtturt^ of the proposal sb simply this: That 
in writing and prinring words, sentenoes, or books^ in Sans¬ 
krit, Persianj ibmgAlf| English chamcterfl should be 

used for all, instead of I>eva-^^^iga^^, Persian, or Bang^di 
characters. Tbiis, instead of imng the word in NA- 

garf characters, we might write kisi in English characters! 
iuMcad of in Persianj Mpse in English characterE : 

instead of in Bangs^Uf^ pib^ke in English characters: 

and BO, in like manner, might we write re/i other words in 
liidiou language in English charactersL In this way, 
ohfl nlpliabet, i-e. EtiglUh^ might answer the purpose of 
all th^ Imliaii 

Xow, why Khoidd this proposal appear dran^& to the 
natives of India? Have not they themaelveB long been 
accustomed to write the w'ords of one language in lettei^ 
belonging to another ? Ts not this £ict. known to all except 
Haris, Majurs, Dhlngars, &c., who are so niiserahlj ignorant 
that they know- nothing? For example! hoB not the Per¬ 
sian chamcter been often pmctically used in represcntLag 
Indian words, particularly in the Upper and Wejjtcm Pro- 
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vinces? And on the other hand, has not the K&gori 
character been employed in expressing Persian and Arabic 
terms ? The Urdu, which is a compound of Persian and 
Indian words, has been represented indifferently by Persian 
or N&gaif letters. And if so, wby not tliis, and other Indian 
languages, hy the Englidi ? Besides^ do not Brdhman Pun¬ 
dits, the Kfilin eilitor of tlie Chundrika, the Mahfi Rdja 
Kdlikrishan B&liihlnr, and all other learned and reapectahle 
natives, write Sanskrit words and slokes in Baagdli characters? 
And if BO, why might they not write Sanskrit slokes in 
English characters? the chameters of the language of the 
rulers of this land, a language which is dignified also by 
possessing houndless treasures of knowledge to make men 
good and wise, gr^it anil powerful ? 

To show how easily this might be done, we hero present 
one or two specimens;:— 

8A>’SirniT gLOKES. 

In CVmraefere, 

’inT3 w Tf? n 


In 

im/ 11 

In Roman, 

Anekft-Sanshayochchhedi parokshArthof^ darahakang 
Sarvosya lochtmang shfistrang yaaya ndstyandha eva sah. 

dfea 

,IIe who is not possessed of learning, which dispels maoy 
doubts points out hidden things, and is the organ of sight to 
all, is even as a blind man. 
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eTA3S2A. 

* 

Arabic* 

r Er-r ^ ^ L, 4. 

4Ui\ U \;j 

dii ^ ^ 

f ■ # C. ^ -- ^ 

^ ^ * J 

Persian. 

fj - “ ^'1 U U.’ 

k * C 

J.J J ^ U U; If ^ 

Isna hinfi mfi ftuta laUu ahlohn^ 

Wa lA tafal hmA inA nalinu lahn ahluhtu 


Meaning. 

Do Thoa imto tiH wbat i& worthy of Thy^^lf; but do aot to 
Tm what we deserre. 

Secatid. The oi^ed of the proposal nmy be briefly stated to 
be flie of the people. 

Some through igiioranoe, and others from sioister motives, 
have declared that the object is to perplex and injure the 
natives by destroyiiig their vernacular languages. Xowthe 
opposite of this h the true Htateraent One grand al^ed w to 
benfjit the people bg preserving, enricfiing, and faeilituting 
t/ie siudg of the netihe tanguages. Instead of perplexing 
people^s tuiadfl, the proposal of suhstituting one in place of 
a ntTiUiplicity of different alphabets, is the only sure way of 
delivering them out of all perplesity^i 

If a Hindu* has several trees in hi^ garden* and if 

his neighbour prupcH^es to cut them down and plant a niniX 

m 

* WhcTflTcr Hindu occurs ia iLcsc temarks, it denoteg a naUrU of 
HlndiistiiL^ whdlier Hindus or Mussiilmfiiw. 

t A tree thut produces lu inferior sort of fnilL 

{ A tree wbc»e fruit canuot be eaten. 
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tree in their place^ — this proposal muBt be injiirioui But if 
Ilia neighbour proposes to cut down the lAfyur treefl^ aod 
plant a very large tree, which will every year be 

covered with the fineat fruit, jn their plfioej — would this 
proposal bo injurioiu;? Xo^ all will unanitdously replj^^ it 
would not be attended with injury', but real benehL Pre- 
claely dmilar is the case in reg^ud to the preisent proposal- 
It ie not intended to supplant the native alphabets by the 
introduction of another of inferior value, for that would not 
he good ; but it is proposed to aupplant these alphabets by 
the introduction of one that shall secure ^lumberics^ (ulvan^ 
w^bicb all the re^ combined do not possess,—and 
tnnst. not tbia be proriouneed good ? Surely it mUi-i. And 
in order that no one may any longer impose upon you in this 
matter* some of the benefits of the proposal will now be 
slated* We speak to the wise and intelligent among the 
Hindus. Let the wise and intelligent judge, 

1, In most of the Indian alphabets, there an? abont fifty 
letter, with innumerable compounds^ wdiicli greatly perplea: 
and retiircl learners, K'ow'all tbeae ^csm be perfectly repre¬ 
sented by 24 simple Engli??h letters, with the ooaisional use 
of these three simple marks, (-) (-> This^ it is pkin, 
must mjike the progress of every learner more easy and 
rapid. 

2, All who wish to lie useful in hu^ness, renowned for 
learning* or exalted to high situationH and ro&poneible offices* 
nuL-Sft learn the English langnage. If then* aU learn to read 
and write the English alphabet from the time of infaneyj 
w'hen learning their own mother tongue, much valuable time 
and ranch useless tronbla must be saved in acquiring a 
knowledge of the English langiiagei 

3, Besides learning English* great numbers of Hindus are 

obliged to learn several Indian langnnges. Bnt it is well knowra 
that much valuable time i$ eonsnmed by the majority of man¬ 
kind in learning the characters of any language. And 
a deal of time is spent in acquiring the &ame imd 

sp^^I in reading and vrriting these characters, as is enjoyed 
in reading and writing those wdth which tliey are long 
familiaTi Xow whole uionths or even whole years of un- 
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profitable labour may bo saved by the universal introduction 
of the English charactcrEk 

4. The Sanskrit the cominoa root of all the Indian 

dialects. But at present dialect has letters of a clifforent 
figure ^ and this leads tho HiDdiia of one province to suppoae 
that the Hindus of another pro^dnee speak a totally different 
language. Consetiuently^ they ore apt to regard each other 
m strangers and foreigners. if all the Indian dialects 

were presented in the mme f'nfflkh cAurrtdsp*, it would be 
seen and /cii that the natis'^es are not divided into ^ tnanj 
sectionn of foreigners to each other ; that the}''have a/f/wnsfu- 

tho sdme language; and that^ without much diffi^ 
cultjv ft community of interest and a beneficial reciprocation 
of thought might be effected to an extent at juresent un¬ 
known, and from the repulsive aspect of so many written 
charocters deemed utterly impracticable. 

5. It foUovfs from this statement, that as almost, all Iii- 
dian dialects are derived from the Sanskrit^ when a native 
thoroughly masters one dklcctj he is alrciidy acquainted witli 
the meaning of numberless words in every other. If all were* 
therefore, represetiEed in the same English cbaraetei’, lusteati 
of learning one, or two, or three languages, as at present, a 
Pandit, ShiLstri, or Miinshf might in the course of his lifetime 
miwiter all the languages of Hindustan. Snreljj that proposal 
which would lead to the accumulation of so much learning in 
the mind of one person miist be auperexcellent^ 

fi. By the admirable contrivance of Capital and Italic 
letters in the English alphabet, the facility of reading with 
propriety, and referring to names and particular passages^ is 
mightily increased; but, from the nature and shape of the 
Indian lettora, this contrivance cannot be imitated. If then 
English letters lie substituted in their place, the thonaands 
and the tens of thoufiands of Hindu youth may have the un¬ 
speakable l>enefit of this minple and beautiful contrivance in 
liiiaruVng to reail and write their own vernacular languages. 
S^tops in till their several gradations^ marks of interrtNgatioti 
and odinlmtiou, inverted commas, and other aids to the correct 
reading and understanding of hooks and manuscripts, which 
the native literature at present eitlier dues not possess at alj^ 
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or passesaea in a very imperfect dcgrecj %iU be at the smne 
time intxDdQced^ and thi% it muBt be acknowledged^ will 
siv^e time, increa&e knowledge, and lead to the imtive Ian- 
giiages Ijeeoiiiing filed and cultivated nmch sooner tban it 
would be pK>saible for tliem to become without such helps. 

7. It is a fact that^ from the intricacy, the complexity, of 

most of tbe Indian chanicterFi, it Is utterly iiupcssible to re¬ 
duce them to so siiiall a tsiie as the Eoincm may be, without 
rendering them altogether mdiatiuqt, or even illegible, lu 
tins way, twice the cpiantity of paper, and nearly twice the 
quantity of bintling nmteriab and labour, must, bo lavished 
for nought. In other words, books printed m the Indian 
character^ will cost nearly tlauhleiKh^t the same books would 
cost if printed in the Engliab character^ And mUii not 
Hindu pjirents rejoice at the success of a plan that promiaea 
to save half the amount which they would otherwise have to 
pay for hooks in the education of their diildren? And 
must not the proposid that would save eo rupees to 

cvenj H'mdii parent annuail^ he one of the bc^t ever 
aiinoniiced In thiB land ? 

8. As the multiplicity of different characters creates num- 
beriess difficulties in the way of studying the native language^ 
the mines of learning w'hJch tbo^ are said to possess remain 
unexplored from age to age, Conseqpiently, the trea^iUjeii of 
knowledge contained in them continue bidden and eoncealeil, 
not only from Europeans^ but from natives themselvea Xo 
native, not even a Bhatt5ch5ijya, though so learned aa to 
deserve the epithet of Mabifi-mnJiopddhyd, can ever e3qject to 
know a tenth part of the lucubrations of his ancestor9> so long 
03 there is such a viu-iety of written charattersL And if even 
a Hindu randit call not know' a tenth part of the strange and 
rare historicii, philuIogiicsL, rhetorics^ logics, inetaphysios, as¬ 
tronomies, geographi<^, and theologies, which have been 
accumulated by the asages of HindusUlii, will not unlearned 
natives and the Pandits of other countries begin to suspect 
that there are no such stores in existence ? Ucw. then can 
such auspicioDB he removed? J-fow can it be shown to all 
people^ in every bud, that the Hindus possesa such w^onderful 
piles of written shaatera, w'hich at pr^nt lie concealed from 
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view, behind thick jungles of new and strangely varied eha- 
mctera ? What plan can be imagined half so well adapted to 
this putpose as that now proposed, viz, to transcribe tho 
whole of their writings^ if tlie Hindus so wish it, into one 
uniforoi chamcter that ia ahead}j nnivermllf/ him^n — 
known hy all the dvilbed and learned in Europe^ Asia, Africa, 
and America? 

If they were to do thii^ the Hiiidin? would only he following 
the example of tho Englh^h themselves, Fomterly the English 
language was WTitt^u in vanqiis peculiar ch^l^acteyS5^ which 
were known by the names of Saxon^ Gennim text, ^S:c*, but hy 
degrees all these were discarded, and the Eomaji diameter 
(which is the one at present u= 5 al in writing English') was 
adopted in place of them all. Xow do yon suppose that the 
existing English literature was oliscnred hy this change ? On 
tile contrarTiV as the language now ijecame transferred into a 
ehiirader whidi was universally current throughout the eivi- 
lisod worlds the general knowledge of it was greatly promoted ; 
and to this djiy, when it Ir Liesired to bring into notico books 
or Jtiaiiuscripts in any of the old characters, they are aa a 
matter of counje turned into the Eomaii characters, and they 
then become at once accesaibie to the whole workL If, there^ 
fore, anybody should hereafter object to the plan of changing 
the chanicter, let this be your ansiver, ^hat t/ic civUlsRd 

and -nuttans in ths icdrld havs trtsil 

and fltai ej^srimsid has atiemled mth contplst^ 
succssB. What ground of ooufidence as to what is gotxl can 
w^e have m sure as the e3q>crieDce of the wise? 

Instead, therefore, of olwcoring the Hindu literature, and 
tarnishing the merits of Hindu authors, as some ignorantly 
suppose, tips plan Is the best possible for bringing the whole 
range of Hindu Uterat\ire to light, and loading the Hindu 
authors with Euieh honours as they des^^rve. The change of 
character producea no ehango in words, dntea, or names. All 
tho wortlfl of the Indian languages, all historical datee, and all 
proper names of pemons, places, and events, remain unchanged, 
and so far as this plan is coiicemed, iinclLangefthle. If, then, 
the Hindus really wish that they should no longer be accounted 
ignorant or biirbaroui?, if they really wish that all nations on 
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earth should kDOWTS-hat prodigione of Mngular writings 

tliey posses they ought immediately to oombine in one 
grand association^ and resolve to write* print-* and publish all 
their books in English charactem If they do thiB, the whole 
civilised world may know the extent of their meritfi. 

That no one may presume to doubt the truth of this repre- 
soutationj we refer to the Xo, of the Quarterly Eeview pub¬ 
lished in Loiidoup in the month of October, last year. This 
work, as many of the learned Hindus already know* is one of 
the highest literary autfioritien* not only m Eirrope* but in 
the whole world. Kow hear what the Quarterly Eeview 
says, If the SanRknt were printed in European (meaning 
Koman or English) characters* w^e are convinced that a large 
class of persons would acquire at lea^Jt ita rudinienta, who iire 
now detemeil from similar studies by the formidable appear¬ 
ance of a new character looking them m the face at the very 
outset/' Here then Is a glorious fitild of ambition ojieQ to 
the wise and learned among the HinduRp If they transcrilxi 
all their works in EugHsh charaetera, their literature^ science, 
atid religion wHll he knowm throughout Europe, and every 
country of the civilised world- 

M 

Wlio then is so blind, as not to discern the majw ellous 
excellencies of the plan now proposed ? 

The foregoing are of tho maUifokl Eul’vantages which 
would attend ttie sub^ititution of the English in place of 
the Indian alphabets;. They inay be thus briefly summed 
up: — 

!p The sulistitiitton of the English alphabet would facili¬ 
tate the prqgresa of a Hindu in learning his own vemacular 
language. 

2. It W'ould facilitate his progress in learning the English 
language¬ 
s' It would facilitate his progress in learning Bcveral other 
languages, necessary to the carrying on of busing 

4, It would break down the barfien; that at pressent sepa- 
nite the Hindus from one another, and leiuj to free coitimuni-^ 
cation, and a beneficial interchange of sentiment throughout 
the land. 

5- It would enable Hindus of ordinary ability and per- 
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seTenmce to nm^rte-r ^Icnast all the langiio^ig of India^ and 
eo put it ill their power to benefit ita cjoxmtle® tribes and 
families. 

6. It Would greatly assist young and old la readings 
writings any language^ witli predsion and propriety* 

7* It vrDiild save a great deal of money^ to eTcry Hindu 
parent, by greatly dinunishiog the price of books* 

S. It would bring to light the entire mass of Hindu lite¬ 
rature, sdence, and tbeelogyj and make the nlaimH of Hindu 
authors known to all the learned in the four quarters of the 
world* 

More advantages might easily be enumerated \ bnt are not 
these amply sufficient to prove the exceUency of the present 
proposal ? Are not these more thnn sufficient to demonstrate 
that it Is fraught mth the lichef^ blessings to the people of 
Hindustan ? And if so^ however unintentionally, are not 
thowj the enemies of the people w’ho object to and oppose it 7 
And arc mot those the beat friends of the people, who are its 
most strenuoTis advocatea? 

We sptsak unto you as unto wise j judge ye. 

A Teuf Feiend ro the NArivn& 


(i3.> 

MU. n. T. FnisffEP^a fafer on tiie adaptation or the roman 

ALPHABET TO THE ORTHOS BAPIET OF OHLIENtAL LANOUAaE&, 

AND TlfE SCPERIOmrr OF DE. UrLCHR19T"3 SrSTESL 

(Exira^Uii/rtfm tk^ Jot^bt^al or Asiatic SocLeT ¥Jbr Jme^ Isa 4 -) 

All who have devoted themselves to the acquirement of any 
of the languages of India must have experienced, in the irre¬ 
concilable di ffereuce of the alphabets of the East, and West, a 
stumbling-block in the porch of their studies, and a source 
constant doubt and diiEculty whenever the occa^iou has arisen 
for expresamg In the letters of their mother tongue sounda 
and vocables belonging to any of those languages; It is the 
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fichokfa object to wnte the words so that they ahull be read 
with A carrect pronunciation by the unimdatedj and at the 
same time hHow the true apellmg of the originaL He seeks 
therefore the letters of known prommciatlon that come 
nearest, not only to the sountLs he desirea to repr^^sent, but 
likewise to the letters used in the language from w'hich the 
word h taken. Unfortunately it is not id way a easy to find 
letters that will answer this double purpose, and the dlfiicuUy 
is much increased by tlie circumatfinoeT that aU the vowels 
and several of the consonants in use have more than one 
sound in the same hmgunge of Europe, and some of them 
hid f a dozen soimdsat leasts if the varieties of all the ooiratries 
which use the Romau alphabet are taken into occount. Wiiat 
then was to be done when India fell into European hands, 
and the necessity arose for continually writing Indian w^ords 
in books and public correspondenee? Every one at first of 
course had to decide for himself, and unfortunately they who 
commenced the work of writing Asiatic uanies in the alpha- 
hete of Europe were not sscholans* At present we shall con¬ 
fine oiirselve® to the proceedlags of our own countrymen in 
this respect, putting out of view all referenoe to the modes of 
writing adopted in France and Germany and elsewhere, and 
those in particular which have been adopted recently, iu 
consequence of the efforta making by the literati of Europe 
to bring into vogue the SanskKt language and its literature, at 
the very time that the half-informed of our countryinen are 
seeking to discredit both hereu 

It would appear that they who first had occasion to write 
in English the names or words of the East, bethought them¬ 
selves of the sounds in that language which came nearest to 
those they desired to represent, and apelled the words accord¬ 
ingly : thus sJpaAss wa§ very generally spelt seapQy, doubts 
less from the eTUilarity of ita sjnnd to the welbkaown word 
imp&u* of the day, Surajood-ihala was 

comipterl into Sir R(yg&t Do^oter^ and AUxihubad became 
known as the Me of Btd^. Many absurdities of this descrip¬ 
tion might be pointeil out were it our object to seek them: 
even Governor HoWell, though himself a Bengalee sobolar, 
has iu his prluted tracts Morattor^—Shatv Zadda—Genainx 
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Pd/^Ao—57iaifl AUu7ii~PMrmnv.ndr^ifeir« (for 

&C. &.C. He hiui &Lso Sou Jtajn DouL'lctf wbitli is DeAily ab 

ridiculous ns the English kaiglithood of that Nuinab. 

rriiis method of wntiug froini the ear did very well so long 
os it was the half-iii for Died addressing the absolutely igno- 
mnti Tlie transmutatioos were precisely of the sam e descri 
tioa as those of which we find esamples, not only in the 
Greek and fiomtui methods of writing Teutonic and Asiatic 
names, but in the leghorn and Calea of the old English 
writers of the pujft century, the Naples and Venice of"the 
present day, and tbo Ecosse anti GalLes and Espagtie, into 
which the less pronounceshle native names of those countries 
have been softened in France, 

But as the knowledge of the languages of the East ex¬ 
tended, and they who had to write heoame themselves well 
ac<|unlntcd with the true produnciatioa and orthograpLv* of 
the words nnd names they were using, and felt likewise that 
they were addressing others as well informed upon the sult- 
ject as themselves, they began to seek the means of bpellin'r 
true, that is, of Tislng in English corrEBpouding letters for 
those used in the language from which the word or name 
might be taken. The Persian and Arabic are languages that 
liavE long been known in Europe, and the force and pmver of 
each of the letters of those aJpha1>ets have accordingly been 
attempted to be expreesed in various ways, according to the 
native country of the interpreter; liut tha first we^believe 
who accurately gave to the public the Xagree, Bevanagree, 
ami Bengalee alphabets was Mr. Halted in the Preface to 
his version of the Code of Hindoo Law, compiled under the 
orders of Warren Hastings in 1775. His consonants corre¬ 
spond very nearly with those of Sir Willinm Jones’s alphabet, 
except that he makes no distmotion between the hard and 

soft d, f, t/A, and (h. The Bhort vowel ^ ho writes with a 
short e, the letter ^ with a doable cc, bearing similarly the 
short mark: |r, is expressed by dc ^ he writes i and ^ oh. 

Every vowel according to this system had iu long or short 
marka^ve it, which was very inconvenient either for printing 
Or ’svTiting,^ ° 
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’SMien the AsifitLC Society wiaa establisbed. Sir William 
Joses saw tbe necessity of introducing a coiisi&lent moje of 
writing all lildi^ul wordit Xot satisfied with tbe syfitem of 
Mr. Hiilbedj be deviBed the alphabet that bears his namej 
and k Ktill used by that learned body in ife Proceedings ■ but 
neither the influence nor tiie reputation of this great linguist 
was sufficient to procure for his alphaliet the general adoption 
so desiiablOj and indeed so cjaseutiab to ibe purpose he bad 
iu view. It continued as a Rort of Devanagrec for the learned 
jKtr exc&lleiice ; a style of writing to he Teverenced and re¬ 
spected^ but not imitated. In epite of every endeavonr to 
recommend the iSociety^is alphabet for universal use, the buHt- 
nesa of the country continued to bo conducted either m the 
jargon spelling first adopted from siniilarity of Kouadj or with 
the ad improvements of those who, knowing tlie 

correct spelling of tbe original, adopted tbe letters they 
thought best ailculated to express the tme sound of tbe 
words properly pronounced-, ft is now ne.ar fifiy years fdnee 
the attempt was first made to introduce this obvions V>enefit 
of a consistent and correct alphabet, and yet Sir WilllaTn 
Joneses mode of writing baa gained no ground in India, w'bat- 
ever may havo been ita fate elsewffiere. ’^Tjat can have been 
the rea^son for tliis ? Does not tbe fact itself afford irrefraga- 
ble evidence that there must, be some inherent defect in the 
system that induced its rejection, and led to others being pre¬ 
ferred* There it wa-s, recommended by the Asiatic Society, 
composed of the principal civil servants, and of all in the 
military, clerical, and medical professions, who were entitled 
by knowledge of the subject or by situation, to take tbe lead 
in such a matter. There was tliis Society, periodically putting 
forth its volumes, and all its principal mcinbers pubbshiug 
their works accoiding to the orthography of the illustrious 
founder 5 yet no one out of tbe pn^le, and not all of those 
wutbin it, could be brought to spell names, in their correspond¬ 
ence, as the Society apelt them. For fifty years this tree of 
Sir* William Jones^a planting has been stationary, or Las 
growm like tbe aloe, repuJsive and fliwigreciirblc, living &till 
but putting forth no branches uud yielding no fruit* Wlio 
after this can say that there must not be Eomethiog in this 
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systsiti lepuguant to the idem uiid preconceived notions of 
those whose language is Englisii ? The powers and promin- 
ciAtiona given to the different letters are maaifetitly not such as 
liavo been recognised and adopted as just and appropriate by 
those who read and write that language. Another g'stem liM 
gained ground in its steady and to its prejndiee, and this ia 
spite of the great names of Jones and Colehrooke and 
Wilsonj whose ailherenco to the anti(|nated style has pre¬ 
vented its sinking into absolute disuse and oblivion. Irft iia 
inq<iire then what is tliis other syateTn, and what the olaims 
it possesses to the preference of the unlearned. 

Towards the close of Lord Comwallis’s government. Dr, 
Jons BoHTirfflCK GinCiiKisr produced bis Dictionary and 
Grammar of the Hindoostaaec language, and, as matter of 
aeeeasi^, prefaced Iioth by explaining the force of all the 
letters in use in the language, and the corresponding vowels 
and GODSonants of the Roman alphabet by which be proposed 
to express them. The difference between hia system and 
that of Sir William Jones lies entirely in the vowels: the 

short- uneipreBsed letter which Mr, Haihed wrote i was 

written a by Sir William Jones and ii by Dr. Gilchrist ; 
the e» and d of Haihed, t i of W. Jones, were rendered i 
and ee by Gilchrist; the do oa of Salhed, n- «■ of Jonea^ 
were expressed by oO; and the^ af of the two former sys¬ 
tems by y, corrected but not improved to ue; and, lastly, the 
oit of Mallied and au of Jonea by ou corrected to uo. 

The more taking and popular part of this system Ilea 
evidently in the "use of the ehert tr infiead of n, for the silent 
utiespresacd inlierent letter of the laugnsges of India: people 
coidd not be brought to write bat for the sound of inf. *n6 
for tub, and iwfea for jpuice. Haring the choice, therefore, 
they dkearded the letter which never in any of the words of 
any of the languages witliin their knowledge kul the sound 
j t proposed to g^^® t® ^t. The adoption of so, instead of 
Sir W. Jones’s u, followed as a necessary consequence of the 
appropriation of w to tlie short sound; and ott for the soubd 
of t/w in how was so annatural, tliat it was gladly discarded 
for OUi 
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It docs not appe;ir that tlie Goverament t<sok any part, 
imtil very recently, in promoting the nee of one or other of 
the^ liyatema; they had each therefore a fair field and no 
favour for thirty years at During the whole of that 

period the knowledge of the languages was e^nding, and 
the old jargon was disappearing from all the puhLtc depark 
mentf^ finding only a aonctiiary and atronghuld tliat bade 
defiance to all reform within the precinots of the Supreme 
Courts The issue was in a decided leaning from the fir&t to 
the system of Gilchrist. This has now been that of all 
official correspondence for fifteen or twenty years at leasts 
whereas it will not he found that the orthography of Sir 
William Jon^ has taken root in any single department, per- 
Gnaciuniily as certaia learned individuals of high authority 
have adhered to it. 

In 1822, the design was conceived of forming an accurate 
record In the English laugimge and character of all the land 
tenures of the country. It wns felt to lie necessary to deter¬ 
mine upon Bome alphAhet or pystem for the conversion of 
names correctly, prior to the formation of these registers, imd 
then first did the Govemnient officers indicate any f^^stem 
under authority for preference. The merits of each method 
were fully weighed and considered, prior to the determination, 
and the scheme of Gilchrist was adopted, minplified by the 
rejection of some of his quaint methods of expressing the 
nicer distiuctions of sound. This alphabet was circulated, 
and great progress was made all over the country in produc¬ 
ing registers in which the names of persons and places and 
properties were so written, that no one could hereafter find 
difficulty iu waiting them back into any given chumeter 
upon l)aro inspection. 

Contcraporaneoiisiy with this measure, and as part of the 
same scheme, revenue surveys were put In hand, and maps on 
a large scale were Constructed, in which the name of evety 
place or object was accurately entered according to the same 
^sjem. Up to this time no attempt had ever been made to 
make this grand improvement iu the geography of Inditi- 
The maps of Bengal were copied to the letter ftom the surveys 
of ItenneU made in the era of jargon, and though better 
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E^lt tliMl most of the documetits of that period^ 
taking largely of the laiseellaHeoiifi mode of writing so Mablo 
to mislead. All the ffinrejore sul>seqxient1y employed had 
been left to pick up the names of jilaces by the ear, and it 
bad never been made an inatmcrion to them to ascertain how 
they were written in any dialect or language of India, and to 
transfer them according to pyj^tem into their maps. The 
surveyors too^ unfortunatolyj were very seldom scbolam* In 
order to show the consequences of this neglect, and to esposo 
at once the absurdity of tnistiug to the in a matter of this 
kind, an extract is annexed* from a map of the Dooab^ com¬ 
piled not ten years ago^ and now in our possesion; it bears 
the official Bignatnre of the BEirreyor-geneml of the day, and 
professes to be from the best mate^riala then in the archives 
of that department In Ihis extraciit it will he seen that the 
well known xoati from Cawnpoor (Kanhpoor) to L' kburpoor is 
laid down double, being taken Apparently from two routes 
made with compasses or theodolites vaiying in a small 
degree, eo as to give a different direction; and the copyists of 
the aurveyor-general's department have not discovered that 
the routes are the same, all the }uime$ are »prUed 

There are regularly— 


Kuitiu, 

Cbiebeliree, 

Biijaciur, 

l-'sLEil|y. 

RiiEHsea, 

OcrninrLiii, 


Ciittera, 

CfaicliitiiJy, 

Bhjsiiwn, Bhtbawn, (BhenDUr?) 

Euu&cah, 

Oom^ztm, 


wth Bimdry other aumesi till one road comes to Akberpoor 
and the Other to Akbarpoor, the relative distances of eJI these 
places being the isarae. Like absurdities might be shown in 
many maps similarly coustrncted from materials in which the 
names liave been set down by the ear, without the ohservaaoe 
of any system of spelling. It is no iauU of the niap^mpiler 
if he has not recognised Chicheree to be the same place m 


Plulc. 
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Chicbindjj and Kuttra as (iittera, when they stand in two 
D^aps in positiona not exactly corresponding. The fault waa 
in the etnployineut of an officer tosiiiwey^ without instructing 
liim specificallj how he was to ’mate the names of hla 
Tlie revenue surveys, so far as tliey went, effectually corrected 
this error; and what is niore, the maps eonstnieted by the 
ofticers employed in this department are capable of being 
coiivertcil with confidence into any character, without each 
name being, as at present, an object of separate inquiry and 
research, whenever it is desireti to publish a map in the 
Persiiaii, the J^lindee, or in any other chariUrter of the country. 

But to return to our subject: the Record Committees, 
whcresocTcr they w ere estabhshotl, succeeded entirely in re¬ 
forming the orthography of names in the Kila diiftiirs. That 
they did not do more, but after involving considerable 
pense failed to provide the desired land registers, was owing 
to many causes whicli need not be discussed here. The effect 
of these iustitutiGiis in confirming the use of the Gilchristian 
sj'stem 16 all we have now to do with: tliat effect will, we 
presume, not be dcnie<L The leaning had been to this 
syfitem for thirty years before, but at the act of Govern¬ 
ment/ and the Bpecific exertions of all public officers throiigh- 
ont the country, continued for nearly eight years conscendvely 
while the Comuiitteea lasted, fixed and established this system 
of GilchrLst ns th^ orthography of office and of businese. 
Even tho^igh there were not in it any innate inherent aupc- 
rioiit^^ or grounds for preference, even w'ere it the inferior 
of the two, still this fact ought, one would think, to 
secure it from any hasty attempt at change. Except there be 
some obvious apparent defects pointed out, the undoubted 
ascertaindient of w4Ich has been the result of actual ex¬ 
perience, would it not be madness to think of discwling wliat 
Ijail been so estahlisluxl ? \Vhat then is to he tliought of this 
new attempt of Mr. Trevelyan to set up again the rejected 
alpludjet of Sir William Joiicb, and by the gratuitous circula¬ 
tion of thousands of copies to diffuse and disseminate, as if 
from autiiority, a ^item fully and formally tried and foiiad 
wanting ? 


I. 
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The Journal of the Am^tic Society, being a work of seienee 
ODndncled mnder the special connteniuice and snpport- of 
that Society, will always be reepccted for the matter it con- 
tidnsi and it signifies little in what garb it may choose to 
present its Asiatic names. Allowance will be niafle for the 
coUBistoncy of the Society a adherence to the ^stem of its 
venerable founder, and all that read its proceedings know well 
what they have to espeot, and arc prepjired to encounter 
fumiliax letters applied to stiaage uses after the manner 
practised by thk Society for Italf a century* Bnt now that the 
Gilchiis?ti:m method of w riting has been so long established 
for record, for surveys, and for making familiar to the unini-- 
tinted public the sounds and names of Hiadoostnn, every 
odicnLl man and every man of sense iniL-^ protest against the 
present attempt to introduce once more the discarilcd fystem, 
rme too that from its use of the a for the abort u woidd 
change the spelling of every word and name from one end of 
India to tbe other* 

Let the Sir ’Willhim Jones'^s system, hJs d and his i i and 
Lts long and short u, he reservefJ, like the Devrinagree, for 
recondite science: there his alphabet has its footings and no 
one desires to eject it from it^ stronghold; but for biisinesfi 
let iiB have our ciirrent Nagree^ the .diort h ami the ^ and 
the which liave grijwn into use from their ready iidsipta- 
tioh to the ear, arid from the preference socnre<l for them hy 
all tSie associations of sound to lettera which we have been 
ni:K;ui;tHjHied to from our infancy* 

In the pages of tbe Journal there has appeared a notice 
laudatory of Mr. Trevelyiiu's atU^nipt to effect by a coup ds 
mfdu a change in all the eatabliehed methods of w'riting mo- 
ftuwil names. As tlus Journal has now for it^lf fio wide a 
clrciikilion in the interior, it is uecesMjy that its pages 
fsliH luld not l>c made to serve tho party views of the advocates 
of any one excluisive ^stem, hut that the merits of each in its 
[kC^rticular line should he fairly fitateil The Sanskrit scholar 
wdll iH'rhftps find his advimtage In folliowing the alphabet M 
Sir WilVian^ Jones, which is that of the graniiuars and die- 
tioiKkries, and of moat of the translations from that language i 
hut lie that is content with tlio Persic, Oortloo^ or the fuuiilfar 
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literature of Hiudoostan^ the man of biiKine;^ md of the 
world, vr\ll find all the book^ the dictionaries and gmmmars 
and vocjibularie* to which he ifi in the habit of referring, and 
ull the records and public documents that fall under his 
oiwervatton, written uniformly in the character of Gilchrist 
There is little fear that even the weight of the Joumara 
reoommenflation will be successful in ffiiperseding wbat is so 
estahLishetL !f the world were not wide enough to bold both 
— if the order had gone forth from Cstissir that one 
only should stand, and the issue were a helium ad 
nc<^hneni between the two, — then might the Journal fitly 
advocate the cause of its scientific mode of writing to save it 
from destruction and the sponge ; hnt ao long as there is no 
attempt to encroach on the ground it occupies, or to interfere 
with its peculiar province in literature; while it is i^iifTered to 
luxuriate in the paradise of Sanskrit^ \vithout any attempt to 
foist in its rivuly even as an humble companion of its pleosttrea 
in that Eden of joy; why ahoiLld the votaries of this learned 
systein strive to gain for it a universal dominion for which 
it hna been found unfitted, and assume the offensive agrunst 
the system in use for business ? Let each retain its own* a-ud 
both abide together in peace and good will and barmony; 
holding forthj in the facilities they jointly offers an invitation 
to all people to adopt either the one or the other accordingly 
Bfi they find either most convenient for their purpose; and 
imder the assurance that the oViject, which is to olitain such a 
method of writing as shall afford a ready means of tnm$fer- 
ring the word back into ite native ehameter, will et^uaily be 
accomplished, w hkhever m ay be the character adopted. Both 
systems represent perfectly to the scholar the letters u^ed in 
the origiiifld languages, but it is contended tliat the Gilchrist 
idpbabel, as now generally intrcKliiced and used in the public 
offices of this presidency, conveys to the uninitiated a more 
correct and true notion of the proper pronunciation, than the 
antiquated! and rejecte^l system of Sir WiUbm Jones, and 
therefore is the best adapt^ to business* Through the pages 
of the Journal let the European public of India be unde¬ 
ceived on this point. The attempt to dislodge the system of 
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GilchrM is entirelj ft loatler of mdividnal epeciilaHoDj Mid 
is certainly not the Tesult of any intsonvenience felt, or dis^ 
E^isfftction expresssed with it^ by the Government, or by any 
class of public oSlcots or persons whatsoever, 

K. T. F. 
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BIIE. C. E, ISEVliLTAN^^ pEVESCE WILLlAif JOSEs's STSTEH.* 

It seems now to be adnritted ^vith scarcely a dl&aentmg 
voice* that the plan of expressing the langnagcs of the East 


' Tliia mper, u well as thcuse nuniT^rcd iS aiiii 18> wes r^printptl hj 

Sir C- E. Trevviyan in tin ft punsphtet ctiUtled Fapeni OM^Piiilly 

E iibliahed fit Calcutta, In 1834—183®, un the ApplKatjati ttf tlie Rcipim 
.fitters tn thfi Laii^unjjca of India under thv fiirfiinaainnccs descnbcKi 
In the fylluwing Pr^fHce ; — ^ ^ 

**Thc rtx-fint Intfirnaiienid CoiiftTcncci ImSd under the ftnspira or U\% 
Escelleney Chevalier Hurrion^ for the purpo^ of e«ULbl[shiii^ a stsindard 
Mls&iouary Alphubetp njquircd that infnrnmtien bhoulJ Lc furaisbt^ re- 
iatlvc to ibo uadertakiug eoauuienced at Calcutta m the year 1834, to 
Intjihdufifi into A?in tin? popular iise of the Roman ehnractors aa a curol* 
Inrj and cotFinlQiuGnt to the octfirpme of nmkmp, Kiigliih dm 

lart^ua^e orhijjber Cfdueatloa aail the fountain from whith tjie nasceuC 
vemacLLl&r llteraturea of the Enat nil#t be ciTbEcHi and enriched; and 
with thh view ihe three following paperis have been select^ for republb 
eniion out of a much lar|fi;r nuuiWr publbbi^l at the tioie in India, The 
course aflo|ire^l in l«;i4 was a Sbimple ImnaliLfiratiOTV of th^ idinlrablu 
Deva-K^i^Brf w Sani^hrlt alphabet, adding what was wanted to reprO' 
sent the peoullur Hounila im||MrteL| into the lodinn lan^^oin^es fnua the 
AmLile (thuji cotubiuing the eleroauEary Lan^a>±e» of the Japljctlc auj 
ShetuUic TtLc^\ and givma; to the whole, ft§ ne^y as po^ible, the Kime 
|) 0 WGrA flj tliG Roman let tors pu«£cs£od In the ori^mnl Lttin and the de^ 
riretive Italian, flccordiug to the sjatent firijt advocaied hj 8ir William 
iTqnrfi. During the twenty ccars which have sinoe elapsEKl, this ■pplieft- 
don of the Roman letters ItM made silent but steaiiy prygre®; fluds 
bfiflhlei ita incruajmg use bj tho natives of Indim h haa l^n extonflivoly 
adopU>d by Mijaionary Esbibllshnicuta, by U-afilierS of Orieiital Unguage? 
In this MUnlrv, and, nlni 0 $t without e^CuTitmn, by authors of works re¬ 
lating to the taut, who desite lo espresa Asiatifi wonU In HJi Oxaet and 
unlfunn maimer. 

**Larni^m, 18S4, 

“[It will be seen from the above that the selficllans from the Calcutbi 
Papcaa were firsL rrpHnlwl for the purpcHfi nf cKpInltiing whftt bad taken 
place *m this iubjecl in India tn the IntcrEmEkhnal Conrerenefi hold at 
the Twidfince of ilkc FniMiau Minister in London, in 1S54, in order to 
Kltlfi ft univorsal ftl tsiionary Alphabet.] 
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in tlio Engli&h cliiiratter offers llic btsst and nearest pro3|)GCt 
of fistjug and enriching the □ntivo dialects, and of esintlish- 
ing a cominon medium of communication, epistolary as well 
m oral, between the people and their rulers; that great 
dctiidcratum, the nbaence of which has ulivays so much 
iiu)>cded the due administration of justice in this country, 
and stoof] in the way of our taking rout iu tlie affections at 
our subjects to the extent which the rectitnde of our acts 
and intentionii? might entitle us to exi>cctr The principle, 
therefore, tliat the languages of the East should bo expressed 
in the character of the West, and that by degrees one written 
character should be made to pervade the whole worlds has 
been admitted by a decided majority of those peraone who 
from their education nnd habits of mind are qnalitied to give 
an opinion on the subject. The only ^lucstioa which remnins to 
be disonssed is the particular orthography, or, in other words, 
the piirLicular modo of appl^dng the European cluiractera to 
the Asiatic languages, which it is most desirable to adopt 
Hitherto public opinion lias been divided lictween two 
systems; one of wdiicli {the Italian system), fmni its having 
been first mtroilnced Inro the East by Sir IVilliniii Jones, is 
generally known by that distinguished scholar's name, nnd 
the other ay stem was liiveiitod by Mr. Gilchrist, and k 
allied after his name. 

It la necessary to promise, that, [is far as the coneonaTits 
are concerned, there is no discrepancy helivccn the two 
ay ate Ilia worth contending abouL The only difference be- 
tween them is in the vowels and dljihthongs, and even in this 
Giso only in some of them, while in others both eys^terns 
exactly agree! but in order that tlie render may hiive the 
subject clearly before liiiii, wc will subjoin a tabic of the 
vowels and diph thongs of both systemeu 


B, 93 in above 
i as m in 
u as in |iHsh 
e an in thitt 
o as in notfl 


Srr JoMdsU. 

£ AS in art 
i as in police 
u as in in*lc 
At mi in aisle. 

an Ds in csssa [Latin preniineiaJtiDnj 
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Dr. 


u B4 in tniH* 
i M in Mil 
OD asm wi>ol* 
( AA in tberc 
Q ^ in tnlfi 


& aa in call. 

€ aa in kccl* 
oo M i n 
ue as in cbjle^ 
liiD ft 9 in (TDWl* 


Out of ten vowel nnd diphthong EOUTidi?^ theTefore, four 
ftre expressed alike in both system^ which reducea the field 
of contest between the two ejstenis to within very narrow 
Umils. Taking conspoants and voweb together;^ there Are 
about seventy different variations of Bounds in Uinduathani, 
of wliich only six are expresssed differently. This is the 
utmost extent of the quarrel between tlie shade of Sir 
Willhun Jone^ and Dr* Gilchrists 

We shall eodeavoiir to state as briefly aa possible the relative 
advantages and diiaid\"antagcs of the two evstems* 

Sir William Joneses Plan is eystcinntic and complete in 
all Its partSj ^ that in every ease in which an analogy exists 
hot ween different sounds^ a corresponding analogy will he 
found to pervade the signs by which they are represented. 
Thus the long sound of £i ia of i ; and of ii, d and the 
diphthong flf, which is compounded of a and ia represented 
by those letters and uu ; which is compounded of a and 
u, by an. The ctmsequence of this strict attention to pre¬ 
serve im analogy in the sign correei>onding to the variations 
in the Bound is* tlutt the aeqmsUion of the alphabet is 
greatly facilitated to the Icamerj who io fact has to make 
himself acquEunted with only live elementary signs which 
are the representatives of as many orighial sounds^ and 
the remaining five arc only elongated fonns or compo 
Eitea of thesei He has to Icam a, G ^ * and d is only 
the long form of a djslinguiahed by the usual mark, i of 
if and u of and ai is the eomposito of a and j, and 
au of a and w. 

In Dr- Gilchnsb^s Plaiii with a single exceptioni there 

•fl 

• The leltcTfl marked thu* * tft eicpresaed dilTerently in tlie tsv^o 

BTfllctai. 
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is no unalogy wkttcver between the long and tdiort forms of 
tlie vowel^j zioj bet^voen the dJjjhthong^ and their i^oiiipo- 
nent vowels- Tliua in his fiyfiteiu a ia the long fonn 
oF Ilf of ij and the dljjhtboog at ia represented by ue 
and an hy mo. It is needless to dilate on the confusion 
which this want of system must produce in the mind of every 
learner. No lidp is here provided For him; and instml 
of being guided from step to step hy a ehangc in the form 
of the character sufficient to distinguish the modification in 
the soundj w’hile enough is retained of the original letter to 
marl: the elemcntarj - connexion, he is perjilesed by a 
variety of chaj'aeterrt between which no kind of anahjgy ia 
capable of being traced. In shorty instead of having only five 
^i^ns to 'vet bv heart, he has no le^s than mne^ In traeinir 
the analogy betivccn carrcsjxjnding mod1fic4itkiins of sound, 
this plan i^ worse than if no assistance were affordcil hinn 
In this eccentric system of letters long vowels are actually 
divorced from their partnerSj and so disguised as to render 
it inipoagible to recogniiMi the uriginEkI connexion between 
them; and c]j[fhthongs arc in like manner kidnapped from 
their parent vowels, and disfigured w^orse than gip^y 
children. would suppose that h Is the legitinmEc hus¬ 

band of Oif that ee is the devoteil wife of r, that ue is the inte- 
rcating offspring of a and ond uo the eldest ho|>e of a and 
li, I'hjs is not a systcai of but, if I may be 

allowed to invent a worJi of kitko^raphjfy of confusion, mys¬ 
tification, and absurdity. It is singular tliut w'hen a man 
eat down with a hlam-h^ before him to invent a i^stcm 
of letters, he was not abic to devise something better than 
this; and it is still more so, that, having the labours of hb 
learned predecessor Sir ^ViUlain Jones to profit by, wdieu he 
altered, he should have altered so much for the worse. 

Another advantage of Sir ’William Jones's ]ilan is, that 
besides being complete iu itself, owing to the perfect analogy 
which exists between the different letters, it btsirs a strict 
cprrcj^HJndencc throughout to the great Indjiiii or Deva 
Nagari alphabet All the alphabets derived from the latter 
are very systeiimiie, and a scheine which ia otherwise cannot 
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properly represent them. But Sir William Jonefl does it 
exactly, as will be ^en from the following t;iblo;— 


TJ i. 

’357'^ 

T ' 

t ^ 



V ^ 

^ fli 




The natives of India arc, tlicrefore, nlrcody quite faini- 
ILur with the idea of dii^tin^ishlng the modifieation of sound 
hy a corresponding modification of eign j and when they eec 
the tsiiiift plan adopted in the A uglified version of the 
alphabet, they imnicdiatcly recognise the propriety of It, 
and enter into the spirit of the scheme. Aa the new ortho¬ 
graphy 18 mainly intended for the people of India, the cir- 
coju^tance of its being entirely comcident with ihelr precon¬ 
ceived feelings and ideas must be allowed to be an advantngg 
of no small iin{>oriance. 

It is hardly necessary to ob^ri'e that no kind of analogy 
exists between Dr. Gilchrist's and the Indian or Deva 
Nagari alphabet, Wlien an Indian reads Sir William 
Jones's alphabet,, he aec^ a long a imniedialcty succeeding 
the short a; a long f the short *, and a longthe short u{the 
long vowel being in each case disdngiiislitcd by a mark as in 
the San 3 krit)> which la just what bis previous knowledge 
wotdd lead hira to expectbut when he cornea to Dr. Gil- 
Christ"^ plan, he finds c folbwLig % and following L 
llrTiat therefore would be hia opinion of the oomjHuntive 
merits of the two systems? Would he not aay, that one is 
in every respect as oomplete ns the Alphabet of the Gods 
(Deva Niigmi), while the other is an ipexpUeable mass of 
confusion ? 

Another advantage attending Sir William Jones's syfite/n 

that it is not only nnaJogoiiH to but is tbg ycry system 
itself which is used in cxprceeing Latin and all it^ deri¬ 
vatives j that is, Italian^ Spanifthp Frcneli, ^c. It is true 
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that in En^liind we do net ijronouuee Latin in ihU wfty^ but 
this is only becan&c wo have barbariscd it, and made k 
accord with onr Saxon pronunoiatien. Even in Scotland 
and Ireland^ to say nothing of continental EuTope, they 
read Latin exactly in the way in which it k now propo^d 
to read Ilindugthani- Tins entire ooincklence of the new 
Hindusthnni ortliegraphy with the orthography of the 
learned language of the whole of Eunopc^j and with that of 
ma‘¥t of its eoJlcKinial languages^ is a point of great import¬ 
ance. Even in the present ago its advantage will be fcltj in 
ED far as the learned all over Europe and in most cases the 
vulgar niao, will by thU means obtain direct access to our 
Indian literature ; andj what is gtiU more deserving of coo- 
eideratioiii a foundation will be laid for the cstublishnient in 
due time of a uniform system of orthography throughout 
the world. This ia an object which* however distant the 
proa[>cct of accom|jljshiug it uiay be, no man who has the 
slightest regard for pot-terity should ever lose sight of 
Next to the establishment of a universal language^ that 
grand desideratum of the philosopher and the pbilnutlimpist^ 
the establishment of a nui versal Eystem of orthogniphy will 
most tend to the production of unrestrieted freedom of in ter- 
course between all the families of the human race 5 and the 
one has also n direct tendency to bring about tlie other. Now, 
if Gilchrist's plan were to be generally maintained in Indii^ 
so far from having advanced a step towards this grand result, 
we should make a deeidodly retrognide iiiovemeot, and the 
procee^llng would be tautamount to shutting tho door 011 the 
possibllily of a 11 uiform system of writing and printing 
being ever adopted la the eastern and western hemispheres. 
Gilchriat^g plan is utterly abhorrent from tho Roman family 
of languages, and it does not even coincide with the English, 
aa will be shown hercafior* 

Sir IVilliam Jonefl’a plan has a Biinple character for 
every simple sound, while in Dr. Gilchrist's simple $ounds 
a^c in three instances expressed by double letters [ee* 00. 
and 00}. Tliisj to say the best of it^ is an extremely cUinii?y 
contrivance* nnd in the busiDCSS of nations and course of 
ages it would lead to an immense unnecessary espenditnre 
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of time and iiionej. Tlmt this m the case^ may be ^eo by 
tiiking the example of a single aenteaee^ 

Jub SiJobb hoo-ec l]b<?e puhEwnclirc* 

Tvhkli in Sir William Jones's orthography vYould be 
Jsb ^ubh bu-i wa£^r-stfiJl hhi p^j-unelif- 

There are thirly-eight letters in this sentence written 
according to Dr. Gilchrists plao^ and only thirty if it he 
written according to Jones; that ia to say, in only eix words 
the former esceiida the latter by no less than eight letters. 
Apply this to a book, and conceive the waste of types, paper^^ 
and valuable time wMch must residt from it Sup|>osing on 
octavo volume printed according to Sir William Jones'* 
plan to consist of oOO pngesj smd eiich [lage to contain on 
an avemge t ^04 words, the total number of words in the 
Tolume ivould be IS^jCKlOj and if the sniue volume were 
printed according to Ifr. Gilchrisfa plan* then, nt the 
rate of eight additional lettens for every six words^ the 
number of extra letters will amount to lOO^^GOO, whidi 
w'ould make an addition to I he book of pages, 

and instead of consisting of 50D pages it would conaist 
of 636 * Apply this to the enlire literature of half the 
world through a succession of ages, and conceive the result 
if you can. if this average is considered to be above the 
mark, I Lave no objection to eupjio&c that every six of 
Gilchriet^a words contain only half the number of double 
letters which those above instanced do* and at this rate the 
book printed according to Gilchrist's pbn would exceed 
what it would be if printed according to Sir William Jones's 
plan by 6S pages. 

Lastly* there are three cliaractcrs in Gilclirisrs alphabet 
which do not belong to English or to any other language 
under the sun w'hich we liave ever henixl of These are oo* 
tie and no. With the exception of the pupils of Dr. Gil¬ 
christ* who^ frmu early associations and respect to their 
master^ nmy natumlly be expected to be admirers of his 
scheme, these clmractcrja are utterly barbarous every ile- 
seription of people; and it is therefore imjiossible for them 
to secure a geneml recognilion for themselves in the breaiits 
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either of EnglUhinenj European foreigpcrd^ or luJUui^. Sir 
WiUiiim Jones’s pUn^ aa baa been before Ftntedi contaiiiB 
no arbitrary sounds whatever^ but is m every respect in 
strict accordance with the Latin and Latino-European kn- 
gnagfis. Even the aa, pf wldcb no example is to be found 
in Englishj k perfectly taTuilisir to every Beotebman and 
Irlsboian wbo knows Latin; and if a youth at Dublin CoUego 
or the High School at Edinburgh were to pronounce cav^a 
like cfliriCT, he would be immediately correetod, and would bo 
told to souud It and tlic same, of course* everywhere 

on the continent of Europe, 

It win bo proper in ihh place to ?ay a few wonk In 
regard to ihc genoral principles of the two systoinB^ and 
the causes which have led to their respective adoption. Sir 
IVilliam Jonod well knew that the Eomans anti the Indians 
derive their origin from the eanie family of the liuman race* 
and that the analogy which is everywhere jierce[3tible in 
their mythology and their language extends also In a high 
degree to their alphabets. The arrangement of both h exactly 
the eaine. In both, the eame lellera have exactly the same 
pow'ers; and w^hile one Is tlie most perfect alphabet in 
the Eastj the oilier \b acknowledged to bear tlie palm in the 
West. 

Sir William Jones al:^ knew that^ w’hen the barbaroua 
Saxon monks came to apply thb al[>liMah€t to their hinguage, 
they did it without any regard to Evstem* and took no pains 
to preserve the original powers of the letters t iivas pushed 
out of its place by and made to do duty for ai; a was 
generally superseded by u; and tbc services of u having been 
preoccupied in this mnuner* oo was made to officiate for it 
Even this nxrangeuient was by no means ooustantly adhered 
to, and thousands of Instances might be mentioned of the 
application of the same letter to Bcvcml different sounds, 
and of diflercnt let tore to the &ame sound- The English 
system of spellings in short (1 protest against its being called 
or^ltOffraph^)y is a labyrinth, a ciiaoa^ an abaurdity, a disgrace 
to our age and nation. It forms the principal difficulty of 
our languogc (wliich is ilie more provoking, as there is 
nothing In the structure of English wbicb Calls for it)p and 
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CAm(s& annuuUy to increasUig uiilltonf, iu nil the four fiunr- 
tcre of tiic globe, an enormous onnccessurj' espcndiniTe of 
valuable and still more valuable temper. The ainouut 

of vexation nod diseouragenient and loss of time wLicli is 
caused everj' year, particularly to foreigners, by the extremely 
iucorreet way of spelling now in use, ia incalculable. 

But to return to the subject imraedlatcly under cou- 
sidertitlon, Sir Willlnru Jones and Dr. Gilchrist Lad two 
avstema of letters before tbeui ; one of which w as ncknow- 
l^ged to be the most perfect whlcli tlic wit of man had 
ever devised, and in every respect corresponded with tlte 
systems ulready in use in India, and on the ctmtinent of 
EurotMsi find the other w'as iieihnpa tlio most imperfect the 
world had ever beheld, and totally dlfiercd from those which 
prevailed both in llic V.aH and West, England and Xortb 
Amcrictt alone cxccptcil. Hit William Jones wsis a noble 
pbilolcigist. He imitated the Universal Governot as fur us 
it is iiermitlcd to man to do so, and, embracing the whole 
world in his view, married the East and the IV cst by pro¬ 
moting by Ids eanction and influence the adoption In both 
hemispberts of the same mode of writing. As Ina obje< t 
w IS to fertilise the whole world, ho drew from the fountain 
head. But Gilehrlat limited himself to the narrow circle 
of English spoiling; and, by the adoption of that corruiJt 
ficcentric system, opposed an effectual bar to Lis Bystem ever 
extending beyond bis pupils and the readers of lua own 

It should be borne in mind that Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Gilchrist both drew from the mine of English lellors, 
and that the only difference between them was, that one ap¬ 
propriated the dross, while the other culled the pure gold, 
Gilchrist chose the iin»t corrupt and imiwrfeet parts of our 
system, while Jones selected those which were consistent 
with true principles, and coincided with the most perfect 
alphabets both of the liist and WcbL The t in police is 
almost as well known in English as the double e< iu /yrf, 
The w in puit is certainly hotter known tliim co, which is pure 
Gilcbristian. The u in rule is as familiar as tlic <w iu coot. 
The nt in aisk is assuredly fiir more common than ue, winch 
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iiDotlier arbitmrj stgo to bo found nowhere except in the 
hooks prill ted by Dr* Gildm&L himself The aw hi ewsa 
(Luthi pronunciation) is ftlso better uudenatood than uo^ 
ivhicii 13 another Gikhristism hieroglyphic; rtnd even the 
f-bort aj the &tumhlirsg-block of our Gilchristian MeiulSp ia 
quite as familiar to u3 as their favourite tt, aad anybody who 
win take the trouble to look in the EngUah Dictionmy 
will see it used at the ooiunienceinent of 500 worda like 
abor^y about, nhourtd, and eo forth. 

It iiafi fallen to the lot of our generation to introduce the 
English letters into India, and the simple question for us to 
determine wasj whether we should choose that part of the 
Englitih lilcrary ay stem which is corrupt and limited ^ or 
that wdiich la complete and universal. Since most Europeans 
in IndifL are fi'oni their youth thoroughly imbued with Gil- 
clsrist^s ay stem, if we had desired to obtain nn ephetnenJ 
popuhirity, wd should have chosen the least perfect plan ; 
blit this was not our object. ^Ve were not conccTting phina 
tbr the satisfEictbn of a few hundred Eurupeaoa. The benefit 
of the Imndrcds of millions of our dxirk-fncdd brethren of 
Asia w:is our aim; and therefore^ undeterred by the clamour 
which ’wd foresaw would be raised by n portion of our 
cjoirntrymcn wedded by education and habit to the system we 
felt onrsdlvea called upon to rejectj we adopted the notation 
which was most perfect in the abstract, and which niost 
nearly corresponded with Indian and European feelings. 

It will be satisfactory to our friends to know what we 
have ourselves but btely become acquainted with, tlait a few 
VCiirs a^o, %vheu the Arnericaii missionaries first committed 
the language of the Sandwich Islands to writing,, they 
adopted this saine Italian orthography, the standard of w hich 
has now been raiseil in India. This i& a remarkable, testi¬ 
mony to the intrinsic excellence of the system. Two bwlies 
of people, belonging to different nations, and situated nearly 
on opposite aides of the globe, w ere called upon to deliberate, 
indei)endcntly of each other;, regarding the choice of a 
fiystem of letters which it was proposed to introduce into 
leas civilised countries; and what was the result? In their 
selection belli fell upou the Italian system^ thus t^onfinning 
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over 0.11 ih.^ other ICuxopeaa eystemsi. 

Ought not this foot to encourage us to prcwieed wtb energy 
find zeal? Tlie AmericaD 3 are the natural aJlicfl of our 
untioD for the difTiiisioii of ererj good word and work through^ 
out the worlds and we jojMiy hail tbeir accession tm our 
coUeagnea in the establialiTneot of a correct uniYcrsnl system 
of letters. The following li^t of Sandwich Island words, 
expressed boUi in the old and new style* extracted from 
a Histcpry of the American mission id those Islandsi is 
annexed i— 


NAMES OF THE ISLANDS. 


Improttd Spelling. 


Htt-wtd-l 

Mftu-L 


Hali-wye-e. Owhjhoe. 


O-Hrhil, 

Ktia-ai. 




Ovah^hoof 

Koff-ejre. 


missionary stations. 


Jji-hjU-Tlft, 

Kjii4u-a. 

Wd-n-ke-A. 


Ho-Dc-b-lu. 


1 1 

’VVye-maj'Sh* 

Lah-hye-nab. 

Kye-lu^. 


Wyc-&b-kay^ih. 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 


Wir^bi-Dfc-in-o. 


K^o-puH^la^nl. 

U-hoM’-ho* 

Kiku-mu-irli-i^ 

Ho-Br-phlL 

Ku-ftrki-in^ 

Po-ltL 


Pu^ji-iui^kL 

K^Iai-o-pUi 

PEHl'ft-bl+ 


t^-hn-Liiic-ho. 

Kah ^K^mocwih-lee-es. 
llc^[ih-pc^^ke. 

Rcff-ih-kee-nee. 

Po^kee. 

Poo-ab-iih-pch-kcei 

Koh-ituili^kciw, 

Kftj-4jY-ci-poo. 

Pow-kh-hee. 

K^-kow-o-no-hee. 


It only reinaiii& to meet an argument of our adYersartes 
which has been put forth by one of them with an air of an- 
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ticipiitoil trimupli. Sir Willbm Jones*^ PlrtDj" they say, 
*^lin3 been well known for tlieae sixty yeaira^ imd yet it haa 
made no Bensiblc progress f from which they conclude that 
it never will make any. To this w'e reply, that God i£Li>oks 
at tlte abort-sighted sagacity of mankind^ by soEuetiiiics bring¬ 
ing to nought their best-dcvised sobemes, and at other times 
lie vindicates bis own anthority and proclaiai^ to the world 
that the ^toat Higli ruJeth in the kingdom ofmeaj by bring¬ 
ing about mighty changes by mcana apjjareatly the mmt 
inadcqiiatCi and at times the most unexpectetL The use of 
gunpowder was coii^ned to hreworks, and Esteem power wad 
treated as n plaything, long before these great elements took 
their proper plaec in the system of human aliiire; but, to 
pass over minor instances, was not Christianity, llie system 
which is destined to bring back the world to its obedience to 
the Lord of the universe, nnd to make it that abode of purity 
and peace and undbyed felicity which it ivas originally 
iiilcnded to he,—was not ibis glorious reveliition confined for 
about 1500 years within the narrow liuilts of the Holy Laud, 
until Christ appeared on earth and commanded Ins followers 
to make it known to all mankind? 

There is no lack of scourges and htessings in the store¬ 
house of God, and thingd can be lurtied bj^ Him in bis own 
goo4l time and way to uses of which we can at present form 
no conception. Is it not conformable with our experience 
of the rules under which the divine government of the world 
w carried on, tJiat the Christian Philosopher who consecrated 
his learning to llie glory of bis God ou<l the good of tns 
feUow-crcaturea;—that the Christian Scholar w^ho did not 
hesitate to make the following solemn declaration, which will 
be recorded to the latest posterity: I have regidarly and 
attentively read the Holy Scripture^ and am of opinion 
that this volumo, independently of its divine origin, contains 
more sublimity and beauty, more pure mondity, more Im- 
jH>i^nt bistoiyp and finer strains of poetry and eloquence, 
than can be collected from all other books, in whatever age 
or langiujgc they may have been composed ;”--tliat suchn n^ 
should be blest in the work of hb hands, and that the seed 
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sown bj bini s1ioiitdj,in God o own tuin?^ eptliig forth and cast 
ita shoots far and w ido throughout the East ? Let who will 
g^iinaay it. Sir "^Viii. Jones laid a good foundation, and 
future agoi will bless him aa the father of the litemtare of 
the Eastern hemisphere. “ Caut ihj grain before the 
waters and tlioii shalt see it after many days ” 

To de&cend to sccondjiry causes, ^^Tiy has Sir W m. Joncs^a 
Bjsteai heretofore not made greater progTcaa? Siiii[jly 
because nobody ev^er thought of making it a p^ipniar system. 
Where is the Priincr, the Spolling-Boofcj the Gntmmar, or 
the Yoeabularj which was ever published on this pkn with a 
view to popular education ? Tlie utmost which its advocates 
have hitherto aimed at has been to fix it its the medium of 
scifnr^r nome^icliiturey and in this they have/M% succeeded. 
Til at It lias not gone further is not the fault of the ay stem* 
but of Its mhnirers, who till lately never once attempted to 
extenii it beyond these limits. far na it has been triedj it 
has completely nnawereJ every expectation that was enter¬ 
tained of it, which is no sTuidl praise, and gives us promise 
of continued ^jucccssful rcBiilta. The syatem has coniijlctely 
obtained the ac^juiesccncc of the learned all over the wrorldj 
aiiJ^ if w'e mistake not, it will in the course of a few genera¬ 
tions obtain the assent of the vulgar ako. 

On the otlier tiand, YTky has Gilchrist's system made the 
progress it lisis? Simjily because he wrote, and taught, and 
publidhecL Wlmt ia his s^ystem, except his books and lec¬ 
tures? Without these it could have no existence. Jt is a 
remarkable fact, that (JilchrisPs plan lias never made any 
spontancouB progresa; and we never hearcl of ft single school 
except his ow n ia which it is taught, or of a ainglo book that 
was ever printed in it except by him- From thia it w^ould 
appear that it has no inherent virtue, no .=ielfHDpei'nting prm- 
ciple, calculated to secure for it suecc&s indcpeudcnt of the 
exercions of the founder. It will apparently live and die witli 
him. It has met wuth jn&t that degree of success which 
might have been expected from the deteriiuned perseveranee 
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of it^ nuthor, and from hia pcri^oiial and oflicial influeiice, 
and it lia^i not gono n stop beyond! tins, Tbc doctor himsdf 
is its moving principle^ Let Inni roi^jr bis efforts, and it is 
nothing- 

But wLat a different picture does Sir Willinm Jones’s 
ST^tem at tlite moment preseat? After having completely 
stood tbe test of learned critidsm, after baving gone through 
a probationary period of abtty year?, and approved itself to 
tbo great body of scientific men throughout the world, it bag 
been cLdined for popular use* Tbe jewel must no longer 
remain shut up in acasketj but must be brought forth to 
eliinc in the face of day* The money must no longer remain 
hoarded in the treasury; the time baa come to spend it for 
the general advantagen Tbe gold needs no assay j it has 
been well and thoroughly tried^ and all that is required is to 
put it into circulation. 

Three Printing-Tresses, of which one enjoys a more ex- 
tenaiTO buHinesa than any other In Calcutta, and another is 
the most influential of the rrovincial Presses, are at this 
moment actively engaged in prepEiring Picture AlpbabctP, 
Primers^ Spelliug^Boolis, Readers, Dictionaries, and Griun^ 
mars; and two Lithognipbio Presses are employed in pro¬ 
viding Writing Copies imd Pictorial lUnat ration a* Daily 
assurances of supjiort are received from all parts of India j 
numerous public officery^ and almost aU the Iciiders in the 
education of tbe country, ore on our side; and if wc make the 
same progress during the eusuiug three montlia, which wo 
have done for the last tbrec^ the ay stem w ill become ao finnly 
establLsbed that nothing abort of a violent pcrscculion would 
be able to uproot it. 

C E T 

j^Tth 1634. 

[The foliowtug alphabet represents Sir William .Tonea’ sys- 
tem, ftsapplieii to Hindnst^^ni liooka printed after this date, 
up to the periixl of Mr. Trcvolyaifg departure from India in 
183S.] 
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TKE AirGLO-HINDUSTANI AXTHABET^ 

’WriTH THE rOTV'™3 of tjie lette&s. 


A A trrt 
AI fti flifib 

AU liu oiir 
E 1j but 
i'li ch cli\mh 
J> d dikke 




par 

twip 


Ijkjj praidA 




tAgh 

cM 


u 

¥ 

jlj 
jb 

— V 

^Lii /«2] 
Gir gL gh(^y ^ phojn 


K 

V 

a 


d bA<^ 
e tb^re 
f fm^ 
g 90 


ir 

h *Aere 


AozAt 

u 

u 

hiill 1 ^^ but 

1 

i in 

u' 

in 

u 

ii 

rule(_^^ Vhwh 

i 

i police 


nil 

V 

V 

iildyat 

j 

j just 



w 

w 

t™* u^jud 

K 

k hety^ 


A-iia 

Y 

y 

^on jj yHt 


Ifh locA 


^iddim 

Z 

z 

real h ■ sabdn 


I. 

M 

X 

X 

O 

P 

Q 

B 

S 

S1i 

T 

T 


] fittlc 

m »iiui T miiHiJiiii 

> 




0 

o go ^ ko 

P 3 «y>a ,l pAr 

q gMoLt {jadam 


^tice 


A""" 


r etciniel*^^ pnrnA 
3 iia \Li 
feh #/te ^?iiikr 

t po( Li^T ^aUcbi 
t ful 


Frcodi 


Koie L The voweH whEsther long or short, witli the 
point under them (thiiSj a A i i ) represent the dn and 
have a guttural souncU 

2. ^ and ^ are represented bj h* ^ kiJ 1>J t 

lij ty midj i ^ ^ by z, 

3. Eh^ chh, dh, jh, kh, ph^ rh^ th* (li^ are aspirated lettei^j 
and aounded together an the bh m ho^/iouse hy dropping the 
ho; thiH!^ bjhoiise; 
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CntCITLAn LETTEIt AtJDlli:SSED iJT THE OEiatSAtORS OF THE CEJIE- 

EJVJj APPIJOATIOX oi^ THE HOMAN LETTEItS TO THE LANOUAOi^ 
OF TIIE EA.STj TO THE THINCIPAL, TltTOlLF, AND STCBENT?, 
fc^l'KClArXT STPDENT3 FEEI'AmXO FOK THE JUNI^ERLVL AiXD 
JaiS^^IONAHT WHS, AT THE DIFFEJIENT COLEEGHS IS THE UNITED 
frTATESl. 

Dear GcnllcmcD^ 

Tho at tout bn of Chrktkus of aU dQuomluatioiM hav¬ 
ing been lately directed to the ealTatioo of the hcatliCn^ 
wc cannot but cntoriiiia the hope tliat the neceaiiitiea of the 
coTtiineni ^ India will eceure from different eocietiea that 
degreo of cod^idcratbn and effort wluch ita magnitude de¬ 
mands \ and aa olinost nil the coUegea and theological acmi- 
naiiea of your highly favotired native countiy contain^ wo 
understand^ young men in a course of educatioui who Lave 
generously determined to quit the endearments of home to 
labour for Chriat in foreign lauds, we trust that many eneb 
may be found amoug those to whom this letter is addressod, 
who in God's providence mny be led to proseeute their bene¬ 
volent eRbrta in this country. With this iuipTccsioOi allow 
U 3 to draw your attention to a plan* which^ if we mistake not* 
bids fair* under the blessing of God^ greatly to facilitate their 
labours, and enlarge their usefulness. We alliide to the 
general eubstitutioo of the Boman or English letters, for the 
vnrious clmmctcrs now need to c^pr^ss tlie numerous dialects 
of this vast continent. 

In drawing your attention to this subject, we would first 
solicit your patient pernsai of the accompanying volume, 
cutitled, " The Applienlion of the Horaan Alphabet to all 
1 bo Oriental Languages,^ of which we beg your acceptance. 
In this you will perceive fully exhibited the advantages of 
sneb a change, if it be practicable; and satisfactory proof, 
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tlmt^ DTI the niijilified bcIistud of Si? W. tloneSj it is isn^j to 
expresi! in tlio IRoniiin obamctcrp mo^t accumtcly, rdl the 
eoumla of all the Indian langm^gcs, ETideiiOe in abundance 
haa been iiince affornlodp tbroiigli the general acceptance 
which the ficheme has met with from both Europeans and 
natiires, that> even to the furthest eitrenilty of onr empire, 
ha universal though gradual adoption may be safely pre- 
dieted 

As to the Bcveral advantages of the echeme, we may 
briefly refer to the foliowiog. By the general adoption of 
the Koman letters, in lieu of the Tarions ehoracters now 
used to represent the dialects of the Eastj— 

lat The natives of India will bc able to leam our iaJi- 
gna^e with much greater ease than they etm at present 

2nd. Wc shall ho able to learn latiguage with greater 
case. 

3rd. The natives of every province of India will be able 
to learn the language of every oftier province wdtli greater 
dasC- 

4th AU the existing Muhammadan and Hindu litemture 
will gradually sink into Tvith the eseeption of such por¬ 

tions of it aa are Avortliy of being turned into the mw letters. 
This would produce a great moral change in India in the 
course of a generation or two. Nothing keeps India in a 
state of moral siiid intellect uni dcbsmjment so much as the 
false religion, false taonils, and false science contained in the 
eaered and learned books of the_!Muhai]imad;uis and Hindus j 
and by getting rid of those we shall stop the polluted stream 
at ita source.* 

• It will be geen from the fuUowing ertrtet frorfi Sir C. Tncrclyim^a 
evjdctioe befcire the IndiaTi Comniittccp tliat this upiniun htig rofemice 
only to die hearini^ of the lenmEtl t>ricntaj ]jiLnj?ua:jiea upon popular 
education, and is pVen wiih a fuU ftserv^tlua of tbeir Uturafy and anti- 
qtiuiati claiTiis :—** Arabic is nut ^pol^rn m cflmmon^ nor is it learned 
to etny cjctcnt, except a ginattEriu^ of it for religious purpasea by the Ma- 
bomcdiiog, Sinfjkritp nn doubtp hua higher ckima^ m it k the foiinilatiqu 
of all tbG 11 indoo hingitf^jfw j but it is a dead langiiBge, and it k a moirt 
diClkuU kug^uge- A whole life in ^ijiair^cl to Icoiti it proiieily ; and 
when, iu cunscqucuoe of the c04h£e^ion of the lawsp the» no longer 
be any ii!tc«wty for lianiiu}^ it, it uill ctELSE to be cultivated to m 
degree of which we are littk anare; and I thiQk it wiU sericmaly 
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Stk Jiiat m prO|ioiiion as San^krU, Arabic, and Persian 
go out, IjUglieh will ooitic in t and not only vvill our litera^ 
ture be Mtensively studiedj but its boneficiiil influEnccd will 
rcacli the people by atliousaod cliannelrij tlirougb tlio medium 
of the native language. It will be a gmnd thing to make 
I^nglish literature the model of toatCj and the Ibuntain of 
inslmetloii} throughout India; und if Sanskrit and Arabic 
and Persian heconie confined to the learned feWj mid the 
EnglbU and the veraaeuhir Indian languagea nre ex|>rcssed 
in the same character, there caimot be a doubt that ihU 
object will be attainEth 

Iherc arc also other minor advantageiJ which would result 
from the change of ehametcr, aueh os the much greater 
ropidity with which liie Roman ebu meter can be writttfn^ the 
superior distinctness of both the printed and written charuc- 
tera, superior cheapness* &c., but it is not necessary to mention 
them here. 

These advantages mn&t be considered as important in the 
propagation of knowledge of all huids* But there arc one 
or tw'o others which appear liiglily import ant to the Cbrislian 
Church, in its nttempt to introduce into this vast heathen 
country the bleas^^ light of the glorious Gospel; and to 
these we beg particularly to direct your attention. 

1, It ofibra remarkable faeilltiea for the religious instruc- 


beceme the duty of the State to fonivd profeBsorship and acholwsliips, 
with D View to preserve and cultivate aa contoinmgr the ancHeiU tiJi- 
gioud and BDcial eysteui of the connp^'s and ha bein^ a bey tv the 
ptiptilaf uMifreg and ouiofoaSr The eiiHiiu^^ Sansikrit Cellejrw at (.al- 
eutta Dud Iknapts might he miuntinued for this puTpade; but aame 
change would be leqnlrcd in th.idr plana of stuJy^ in order in wiiMii 
them to the object of pKseninff* andp a^ fur os may Ik d&sinihfc, 
TnahiDg tnore (fcntnilly known, lifl whole of thu aneirnt litcmture^ 
Evitnoe, lawj and teUgroii of tba country. The IlindLKJ poeti^' and phi- 
lofiophy alone would Tcqnire the Btteutinn of sevctal hteiary mcn.^^—■ 
Houss of L<?rdf Ptiper No. 1 Stssim 1^55; dfr. Hansard, 

Grtat Titmstiie, HoAcm. UTiii Report of the India CommittcEf of the 
House of fjordfl h intcicatini^ miirii beyond the iintiaJ rac^re of 
ParlSnmeniMy Blue Books. It s>] cntirt-ly upon educ^ioQ,^ nligioDp and 
nthcT cognate subjects ^ mill* bcHdea the evidener of fcsir C. Trevtlyan, con- 
tajm that of Sir Krakino Perryjtbe Dr. Dulfj Sir* Norton^ Mr. Miirsh^ 

man, Dr. Wbe^ Mr. Wilbmorce Bird, Professor Wilson, Mr. Camcroiip 
the Rev. W. KcaJifr* the Right Eev, Bishop Carr, the fttv* J. Tucker, and 
the Right Rev, Bishop Spencer. 
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tion of elaBses of eocietj otherwise inncoeaaiblo to tho niis- 
tionmy- It is a ffset^ thiit In thij charitci^ the children of the 
moat bigoted Hindua may be readily taught what they could 
DQt be taught in their i/icn. It has been rcimrked by the 
most observant tcachera of native boye^ that those who 
have learned to read English thiah and j/icciA on religious 
subjects, in that language, what they dare cannot^ thiok 
and speak in their own, Kow this is esaetlj the case In 
regard to Bangsil! hooka in the English chai'actcr* It occurred 
only A few daj^ ago, that tivo most respeciablc Hindu gentle¬ 
men (one of whom is at tUo head of the bigoted DhanuA 
Snbbsi Jj who would never have of putting into a Bchiiol 

a word a|jokeii by or written about Christ in the BangAK 
character, proposed of their own accord to jint the Komanhsed 
version of the m the Mount (or «Instruction by 

CbrisC’ as it is called) into a large native eebooh which one 
supports, and the other gratuitonsly snperlntends. They 
seemed to feci conscious thatj in the Bangui ebameter, same 
ojiposing bigot would interfcrcj and raise against them the 
cry of apOfStasy; but thntj if in the English elmracter, the 
introduction of the work wonld be rcgonled as quite indif¬ 
ferent, and since it is requisite in the acquisition of a foreign 
cliaractcr (as of the English language) to read the bonks 
usually employed, no scruple would be raised on the subjcct- 
NoWi as WE know tbc paniuoiint infiuence of sentiments 
impressed on the minds of ymeihj and a^ for many years the 
circle of these who will learn their own language in the new 
character must bo inudCDi^tinibly grenier than that of those 
who bam a foreign languagie like the Englbhj, it seeme that 
by this plan Providence has flupplied the Church wiih a 
jKiwerfnl instrument for benefiting the bigoted part of the 
i llndu populationi which it bccoinea ita duty most diligently 
to employ. 

2. There h also (mother con eider at ion well desemng the 
attention of Bible and Missionary Societies. It furnishes 
the agents of both with new and most Important facilities Tbr 
the promotion of their hibtiur. 

A letter ha? just been received from an intelligent ^lia* 
^i-ijxmry in tiio liombny Presidency, well Acquainted with the 
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native langiii^ca in tlmt part of India, in ivlilcli be flays 
111 fit J when he was in Bengfil, he brought roantl with him 
uMiny books in differeut dblecta of this Presidency, and that 
if the ekar&ettrs had been nlike ha sliould have easily 
Mastered all, so as to make out the meaning of a jKissiige ns 
uceded. He siys, however, that the variety of eAaroc^ifr bad 
rendered his progress eo slow, that lie had hitherto niustcrcd 
only the Eanguli. “ Send me,'’ he snys, “all you print in 
the ifiM/i««eha™cler in all your dinlectj^ and I am persuaded 
that in this case I shall be able to imdcrstand a text in 
Bang^li, Htndui, UriyA, Ssc., nd readily ns now I can ilali- 
mtti.” To a ^Tansiati^r of the Sacred Scriptures, who h 
anxious, in order to perfect his Tcraion in one language, to 
see what words or phruaea have been used by preceding 
translators in all the other Indian languages, what an amazing 
advantage w ill be afiforded w hen he haa tho opportunity of 
doing it without learning a new character, or being vexed or 
delayed by tbo innumerable letters, simple and compound, 
which otherwise must be ncqu'u'cd, ere the eense of a passage 
in any dialect can he aflcertalncd 1 

Again, what a noble thing it will be for a Miaslouary, 
acquainted only with one language {be It BangAli, Uriyii, 
Hindui or Hindusthdiu), to read intelligibly and correctly 
the Sacred Scriptures and tmeta in «ll these languages, when 
colled to itinerate la the country j or wlicn having at bis own 
station, on diffei'cnt rcligioua festivals, to converse with 
strungens or others acquainted with these languages. He 
may thus excite attention, may prompt inquiry, and may 
create an Interest in his efiortti, leading to the salvation ol 
many souls! 

It ebonld he TcmCtohered too, that there ia a large class 
of nominal Christians in the country, for which our Bible 
Societies have hitherto made no provision. We refer j^Kirti- 
cularly to the desccndiiiits of the Portuguese and uther 
Europeans s many of w'hom, though familiar with the spoken 
languages of the country, are unable to read them, aud 
whosc limited acquaintance with English renders It impose 
slble for them to understand the sacred volume in tliat 
language. Let the Bible, m what may be called ihelr 
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]iio(her tongtie» be presented to tlicm lo iho Eng^lish charac¬ 
ter, und they will very soun be nblo to rend with ease anct 
profit its sacred coptents. At present the Bible^ whether in 
English or the native langpjige^ is to them a Ecaled book; 
And £0 it is likely to remnini until those who love the 
Scriptures shall come forward to remove the seal, and open 
the sacred treasure^ by presenting its contents clolhcd in 
letters with which they arc acquainted, or a knowledge of 
which they may very soon acquire. 

The above adviifttftgca (besides others which we omit 
through fear of being tedious) ore so imporiant to the intel- 
Icotuah moral, and religious improvemeut of the milliona of 
India, that we feel jwreuaded you will now proceed with 
Luterest to our second inquiry. 

Is the Homan alphahet a Biiitable medium for the repre- 
eeAt[itioii of Indian words ^ and^ esjieciallyj can all the letters 
of every dialect in India^ great in number and diversified in 
eliape as they nre^ he expressed in this diAmctcT F 

'\Vq answer unhesitatingly in tli^ affirmative. The 
lioman, as originally applied to this object hy the learned 
Sir \V. Jones, and modified as proposed in the accompjmying 
volume^ is aduilrabJy adapted to this purpose^ and in it all the 
letters of the numerous languages of Asia may be most 
readily and correctly expressed^ Proof of this you will find 
in pp. 80 to 113 of the volume just referred tft 

It has afforded us great sjitisfactiou, since we have been 
leil to advocate this echeme, to [lerccive that the Amen^n 
IVlissionarles hud before adopted precisely the eame system to 
express the language of the Sandwich Islands^ This remark¬ 
able coincidence (which ia more particularly dwelt on in 
P- 158j &C,) appears tons to afford most saiis-factcry evidence 
that tlie system is in a pemdiar degree adapted to the power 
of HjMcch, 03 po^aesaed in common by natiYes of the remotest 
climes, and id therefore well adapted to form a character 
destined hy degrees to become HniuersaL We need not ptfy 
that, next to a uiuvcrsal a nnivereal characi^r^ by 

FL moving nearly one half the difheidties of hia task, pro¬ 
mises to a plulaiilhropist the most gloriotia results. 
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Wc thcneforo proc-ced to our 3rd inquiryj. Can nu altera¬ 
tion f?o radical and extensive aa ttie substitution of tbe Homan 
for till the Orfentnl chanucters be anticipated in any tcason- 
nblo time ? 

To this we reply in bricfj rcFerTmg you to the accom¬ 
pany ing printed documents for fuller information: — 

1st This change has been efteoted throughout EduiCHtnll 
the uatlons of Exceptuig some of them wbo use 

Greeks Russian^ and German cbjanicterSj nil have snccesaively 
surrendered tbeir original alphabets to that of Rome. They 
were governed or protected by ibe HonianSj and the latter 
were tbeir superiors in nU kinds of knowledge. Now, as 
almost idl tbe nations of Hiodusthiu stand in exactly tlie 
same relation to the British, and are deriving from them tlie 
same civil and intellectual advantages which the uatlons of 
EuroiKj did from tlie Homan?, why should they not follow 
the example of the latter^ and ralitiqulsb their respective 
alphabets for that of tbe English ? 

2nd- Largo claiisea of persona in the East have rellri- 
quisbed their original alpliabets for those of their more ^m^iver- 
fill or bettor-informed native neigbbonrs- Not to mention 
the thpuaanda in Hindusthdu who liave adopted the Persian 
character, and tlie multitudes iu the Malay Is^liuids wbo 
have adopted the Arabic one^ tbo AssamesCi in our imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, have lately discarded their own 
alphabet for the Bangaii, and the bill tribes on the frontier of 
Naipul for the Ndgari; and why should not the Eongalifi and 
Hiuduath^nis in tbeir turn do the same, when tbe correspond¬ 
ing advantages arc confcsr^dly more than equal? 

3rd- The prt^ent attempt to introduce the Roman charac¬ 
ter baa met with unexampl^ succcssl Only five niontbs 
tiucc, when the system now adopted was proposed to bo 
used in gradual euperseseion of all tbe native alphabet, not 
more than four individuals* were friendly to the plan, while 
it had to contend with that large class of society who dislike 
all innovatiorij and that still larger one wlio dislike all 
trouble* Yet auudst tbe oppoBiEion of many, and the a|]atliy 

* I'be to"- Dr. YateS;, the tttv. W, IL Pearce* tbe Hev, Df* TJuSy and 
Sir C. IVci-elyan. 
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of it I™ etcadilj progressed. Everybody has 

aeqoir^ this fiyatem has become its advocate. At various 
statbns betTveen Calcutta and DibU^ and even beyoud the 
latter place, numerous gentlemen have declared themselves 
its friends. Christian dci^men and laymen^ ■with Hindu 
and ^luhummadan priests, teachers, and gentlemenj are en¬ 
gaged in preparing elementary books for publication. Vsirioua 
sneb works have already been printed in Eangiili and liin- 
duatbfini; two publications in Ilindtn, nod otliera in that 
language and Persian are passing tlirough the press j and 
applications have been received to execute works in Uriyd 
and Bumian. The fly&tcm has been gradually introduced 
into schools lu this city and ebcwbercj both under native 
and European superintendence; and at Dibii^ where it has 
found its way into the college, 200 pupils in one branchj^ and 
fiO in anDthetj arc become quite familmr with it ; and it is now 
so popular tlsat native authors arc preparing works wliieb it 
ia confidently expected will secure by their sale n profit, both 
to the editor and printer. Let tbo system proceed in this 
manner but six months longerpand its gradual establishment 
and general prcvnlence throughout India, with but modemte 
exerLion on the part of its friends, may bo considered as 
settletL 

AVliilc we are thus privileged to the rapid success of a 
scheme fraugbt with sueb blessings to Iiidia^ we are |>ar- 
ticulurlj anxioLis that its advantages should be enjoyed by 
the ChrisHaTt CftnrrfL It was commenced, and its snecess 
hitherto has been chiefly secured, by the unw^earied exertions 
of friends to the evangeli^-ation of India ; and it is our most 
anxious desire that to this great object its advanced progresa 
should be directed. Wo kimw not bow this can be better 
effected than by its being made to assistjin their acquisition 
of the languages of ladia, that interesting class to whom we 
have before alluded ; vis. candidates for Missioimry Labour; 
and, with the hope tliat among the numerous youth who are 
connected with your institution, there may be some of this 
class, we have done ourselves the pleasure of sending for 
yonr library a copy of each of the Bangdli^ Hindu!, and 
Ilinduelhiini wmrka already publishctL We beg also to 
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saj, that should you favour ua with a rnply;, and intinuitO in 
it your wish to be supplied whli oilier books for the use of 
any of your studenta who areatudyiiig the Oriental languages 
with a view to Jlisaionnry labour, we shall esteem it a piea- 
aurc to send you copies of olher works in the particular 
languages you may specify- A Gramiuar aud a Dictionary^ 
in both Bangui I and Hindusthdnij are being prepared^ and 
will 1)0 inoluded among tbem. 

Allow us to addj that we greatly need more SfiBsionaries 
in India^ and shall be delighted to ivclconic be they of 
what denomination of E vangelical Christians they may. Wo 
cauDOt but entertain the hope that our i^rcsent address may 
rxcttc in eonaej aud tead to ckcruh in others^ the generous 
desire to enter on the honourable work in the boundle^ field 
of labour which Ulndusthitu presents. The rapid spread of 
general education^ which has sliakcn the faith in Idolatry^ of 
tbousauda in our cilies ; the growing desire to acquire a 
knowledge of the English hmguage^ which renders most 
acceptable the ^Missionary who will eHhibli^b a school to teach 
it i the eonTiciion which is gradually pervading all elassea of 
Europeans and niauy natives, that, to secure the formation 
of even a m&rai diameter^ mstruetion m religious priiiciplea 
must not bo ueglcctedj with the approbation on the part 
of the British authorilles of all judicious attempts to pro¬ 
mote the moral and religious improvement of ibelr sub¬ 
jects^ and the toleratiou which may be safely calculated on 
in all -the independent stateSj furnish to the MiasiODaries 
facilities for uaeful exertion hitherto unknown* O that the 
Church Universal would awake to ita duty, and by the 
erqiply of devoted mcnj er|iial to the aeeeasltles of this vast 
continent, would secure (what from the ordinary operatjonii 
of God's providence and Spirit we may reasonnbly anticipate) 
the speedy triumph of the Cross throughout its length and 
breadth i 

Before wc conclude^ we will advert to a fact which w^e 
fbiok has not yet been eufficieutly attended to by persons 
who desire the welfare of India. ’Wc mean that the popidar 
litenvtiiro of the whole coutiucut is yet in quite an indpieut 
sUitc, It may he said to be in the Eaiua condltiou as the 
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Englleli liteitituri; was m the dny^ of Chaucer. There 
are dot more than twelve or fourteen books lEi Hlddiisthaul 
fit for the ediicatton of the youngs and not much more than 
twice that number in BangiUL Iktes aol thb elate of 
things present a nohle field for Clinstlan eierlion? An 
Indian Ut^atUTe, tlint which will form the miada of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty millionB of people tliroughout all their genera¬ 
tions^ haa yet to bo oonstmeted; and where can we find a 
better foundation for it than in the word of God ? The eervauta 
of Christ ought to egteem it ao estraordinaty^ privilege that 
such an opportunity has been afforded to them; and their 
Vigorous mid well-Combined exertions should hare no less an 
object in view than tlic gradual yet rapid formation of n 
CnniSTiAK LlTiiiEAl’UBJi for tho millions of India^ whence 
the apiritof it will become quickly diffused throughout the 
neighbouring eounlrics^ until the whole of Asia lias been 
reduced to the obedience of Christ* The first object 
will be to transfer the superior knowledge of every 
description possessed by the in habitants of the Western 
into the vernacular languages of the Eastern hemisphere; 
and the whole should be done with a strict reference to 


* Tlic fallowinFj passage^ tram Sir C, 'I're^elyaiii^a eridcacft licfcife 
the litduyi of itie Housfr of IjQrcb in illustrates the 

inCu^pec which Inclia bag always Hcreiscd over tile whole rjf Asirti— 
laclm ia thc ceniTsd country of Ajia. U I9 an cxtrenDely ilch coiiqtr^-. 
It Is rich in acUm] wraith^ hut It 13 still richer in undcvclupcH:! resoittcea^ 
It is iAlmbiWd by an actite^ intclJcctujkl und i^islly culuvstedL people^ 
among whom Icjuminc ajid learned men have, from the moat hu- 
dent times, b«en held in high reputation. When uur sneeatoFi wctb 
with the skms of bciiats milI were entireiy destitute of litera¬ 
ture, and indulged in whnlesajo human saeriSetap the Indiaiu were a 
culdi'sted and Iwned people. India bag in all agea a con- 

aidembic influenre oi'cr the auma-unding countries. IVe dwii'e from 
India.otir heautifid system of Deciinal Nntalion, commonly culled the 
Arabic niimends, but which rTcally came to iiq tbrougb the ^Irtiba from 
India, where it has esisted from ibne irnmemurial precisely aa it waa 
t^nsfe^d to ua, the forma of the fig\uee in ^i^^krit being iden- 

Heal mth. those which wc use even- duy. Ihe Fabl^ which have for 
b«n known to ibe Weatem 'world m the Fabkg of Mmp buJ 
Pilpay, wtto digeovered, when FaustriL bteretdfe iHgan to be studied^ 
under thn name of iCitopadesAp the identliy being beyond all cum- 
Hon^ although Bomc of the Btoiies have bien dolhed in a Wwtem 
medium to suit Weatern ideas. Tcraiifda the East and North a yet 
more reiDsukabb induence has Inan c:stbirciscd by a reform^^d eystein 
of Hindooism i ttuddtsm), bearing the wmic relation to ibc unrient 
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Clirlstinn principles j tbnt is to say, evepything ivhitih has 
a corrupting and dcbneing tCDdency Biiould be carefully 
omitted f the truths of Cbnstianity should l>c rcccgnlGed and 
enforced} and, in all thuigs, whetheir the subjects treated of 
relate to sacred or secular science, the mind should bo led, 
by all practicable means, to a knowledge of God and of Hia 
will. The work of translalion must, we conceive, be carried 
on almost cutirely in this country; but there ia another de¬ 
portment of labour, in which any person of ordinary abilities 
in any part of the world may assist. We refer to the com¬ 
position of original works auited to the capacity of the 
native niind, consisting for the most part of short stories, 
dialogues, and biograpbiea, vritteu so os to enforce the 
general principles of virtue, and to expose the real character 
of the prevailing Indian vices. Should any of the bene¬ 
volent persons of cither sex by whom this letter may bo 
pc rosed take up their pens in this holy cause, it is requested 
that they will forward the result of their labours, tlirough 
the incdium of the next post-office, to the bookseUers men¬ 
tioned below, by ivhora they will be transmitted to Calcutta; 
and after the necessary corrections have been made, with a 


idolmroiis of India, uabapjuiy still the prci'iailiDa srstem in 

tbBt cooatiy. whith ibe reformed MaLomcdiuiisin of the Wahabees 
tK^irs to the otdiiifliT M^.baiuMmiLS’iu. iTiia wtfonntd IlindooiEmi 
which ongiTinited ia the dietriet of IkLar, l]i» sptrad over the coua- 
triES to the castn'iud, over BuMioh and Siam sad Chinn, and far 
ainanf( Ihc Jartar aod Mon^olran Mbes iahsbitmg^ Aidiitic Russia, 
evEii to tho shores of the Arctic si'a; it includes amoaa its votartrs a 
Iwaer numlMT thwi toy other esbtiog religion; and thti ancient verna¬ 
cular langtuiKc of UehM, andcr the name of Pali, and to a certain 
extent the Saiuktic language, have Lccturvo the sacrcij lantfuauc of 
taany of those wuntrtes. If, therefuiic, the rvaoureea ofthia^wnt 
Asiatic country m ticivbped, so that it may anmtK the atrenmli 
whichproperiy Kebnps to it; nad if English education, and free dts- 
Cb^ion, and Chnstumiiy are flnoly cstaldisbcd there, it will work 
tt ctoage far and wide Hwough the Asiatic conatnea and isknda. which 
will be produetivc of the Hjeatest blessiiiBs, and wilt, if 1 laay say so 
reverently, atiLach'e the de^gna of Ptmioencc. ttiviU be one of the 
jfFcaU'st distin^oM of our nosterity, that they belong to a nation 
bonouied hr FraiidEnra u the means of working out such a tlEssed 
■b^nge; and It « a gwtil^ng fact that our brethren, the people of the 
Lm^ SlalA of Amenoi, are effectually co-opemting with us In tide 
jo<m ttotk, by u^cjjjia of scvpjtJ Ati^ng miasloflj, whii:!L usd out comaioii 
I>n^ush tsibi] litimitajie for the iustnictioD of the nativts. Id 

conjunct[OD with their ovtn i-crDacukr laDgm^es/^ 
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view to ?u!bpt them to local circtirngtancee^ they will be 
publLihcdi wiih pictorial iLluHtrationB ajii tnm&latioas in the 
diffetent Yenmcular languages on the opposite pjigee, and 
distributed throughout the country from Calcutta to Kabul, by 
means of depoeitories which haYC been already established 
at the different stations. \Ye conceive that there b scarcely 
any person who has received even n moderate education 
who 13 not equal to this task; and the ladles in particular, 
who know so well how to address I hose better feelings of our 
nature which are common to all mankind, are particularly 
well qualified for it How exquisite will be the Batlsfacticn to 
a person wdio has succeeded iu writing a popular little book of 
thb kind to kuowj that, w'hile he is living in the retirement 
of hia family in a distant country* he will yet be BpcakiDg to 
thousands of the heathen in different parU of India, and 
insensibly leading them by hb interesting nud affectiouata 
npiicnls to jv knowledge of their Savioiirl We do not hesi¬ 
tate to nfBrm that a successful author might in this way be 
so blessed in his labours aa to accomplbh m much, if not 
more, 03 many Mbsioimrics who have devoted their livcfl 
to the cause. In order that it may he clearly undcrstocul 
what 13 intended, we send, in the accompanying collection, 
the first number of tbo Library of Entertaining Know¬ 
ledge, this day published; together with a copy of an 
Addresa which has been published on thia subject m the 
Calcutta papers* 

Begging tliat the person into whose handa this letter 
may be <lelivered will kindly securo its being heard or 
perused by &U connected with the In&titutiodj we remain, 
wdtb best wishes for iU prosperity^ 

Your faithful Eorvants, 

W, YATES. 
lY R PEARCE, 

C. E. TREVELYAN, 

Cakolla, Nor. 1334 . THOMAS. 


Nvte~J)r. Duff IumI gone to En|;Iaad for Oi(r recuvErr of h]$ hedth 
when this Irttcr wm written. 
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(16.) 

EXTItACi FBOM TITE MIMJTE' EOOK OF THE nOHAIK tETtEK 
PBOPAOATlOS COSpiriTEE. 

liesohttions, 

1st Resolved, tliat it ia deaimble to establisli a pcrmaaeftt 
fund for the eitensioii of the plan of applying the Roman 
letteiH to the Tetnaeular languagea of India. 

find. That Air. Trevelyan having offerrf all the books be¬ 
longing to him 'Which remained unsold both in the Calcutta and 
Provincial depositories in addition to two sniEdl remittances 
lately received, and Hr. Pearce having offered on behalf of 
the Baptist Alission Press the remaining copies of the edition 
of the Hindustani Reader Ko. 1, just published, the saane 
shall be accepted aa a foundation for a fund for the above 
purpose. 

3rtl* That th^ proceeds of the sale ef the above books, as 
reaUaedj bo carried to the crKlit of the fuud^ in the Savings^ 
Hank, and be applied to the publication, or rcpublication of 
such books 03 may appear to the Maoa^ra to be most re- 
quir«b ttnd that these books he again sold and the proceeds 
applied as ahoTCj so as to form a permanent fund for the pro¬ 
motion of the Eoman ajstem. 

4th. That tio work be commenced until the sura necesssary 
to oomplete it has been reoEsed, 

5th* That no work be published or encouragi^ by this 
Assodation* the whole of which ia not unexceptionable in a 
moral point of view. 

Gth* That in case other persons bhould wish to repnbliah 
any of the above works on their own accoixnt> tbb Association 
will most cheerfully give them permission to do so. 

7th* That the Committee of Jlanagemeut consist for the 
prftieut of the underfligaed. 

C. E* TREraLYAN* 

" W. H* PEARCE. 

W. YATES. 

J. THOMAS. 
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LI31X OF HOOKS IS THE SAIITE LifUJUAGES ASD THE HOUAS 
CitAHAirrEB, PPHUSKED, OE IN THE THE ESH OF 

THE YEAR leae. 


(Erfrl«toJ/t™ CllBI 6 Tl«f OflSEHTBA of Afnlt laar-) 


Hmdmiitni and Anglo-Hmd^stdni, 

1 aW Introdiictiou to the IliHdusUliif language, Mm- 
prising a GnunmaT, Beading Lessons, and Voca- 
Imlary - . - * • , * 

The Eiigh o Bahilr 
HindiistAni Header, Na I, 

Ditto ditto, Xo. 2, - ■ * • ■ _ ' 

Capt, Baton’s Asftronoiny in English and Hindust&iii 

lyu opjhiHite pages - ■ ^ ^ 

P'Razario^s Engliidi, Beogfili, tmd HindaetATii Pic- 

tiofliirv 

Thompson’s English and Hindustfiod Dictionary, 2nd 

eciitioQ * - ^ ^ ^ * 

Thompson’s Hindustfiai and English ditto. 

U'rdu trauslation of the EieUl ExereiseB of the British 
Army, Id NAgri Jind RornDJi c^iiir&ct'erSi 
EnglLsh and lliudustfinE Student’s Assistant, or Idio- 
iMtical Eserciaes in those languages, designed to 
assUt Students of either Innguagc in acquiruig wi 
easy and correct method of espession. Part 1, 
Xouns 

Student’s Assistant, Part 2, Adjectives 
Ditto ditto, Parts 3 and 4, Verbs and DLalogues 
Ditto ditto. Four Party's complete, bound in cloth 
Ditto ditto, ditto; 2nd edition, now in the Press. 

Clift’s Interlinear Instructor - - - ■ • 

Ditto ditto, another edition, published by the School- 
Book Society - * ' * 

Collection of Moral Precepts (mterlmear) . 

Krishna Han’s Polygot, hmug the English Instructor 
in English, HiudustAni, Hahratta, and Persian 
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A. \. 

Gospel of St. Alattiiew ia and HinditstAni on 


oppobite pages.. . 0 10 

Ditto St- AliLrkf ditto ditto * » * , .08 

Sermon on tho Mount, ditto ditto * * . -02 

CatecLism on the Principles of Christianity (Tract 

Society's) * - . - * , , ,04 

Another dittos pnnted fur the Eev- ^Ir- Bowley. 

Hiiidnstiini Hyrnns in English metrej. by the Eev* 

iMr, Bowley . ^ * - - , . .0 12 

Primer, with a Frontispiece^ by Sir C. D'0yl<^ , , 0 i 

Ditto Hintluf , , . ^ , -01 

Picture Aip!iai>et, per doKcn * ^ , .03 

Copy slips (each book contains 3B copeis) ^ ,02 


Library of Entertaining Enowledge, 

With niu&LnnioD3 hy Sir C. D'Ojlcj. 

No. L Tlie Unhappy J1 other who sacrificed her In¬ 
fant, pp. 13 0 2 

No. or. Cruelty to Animals, ppw 16 , , * - 0 2 

No. IV, Aloral Precepts, pp* 13 . . - ,02 

Now V, Lucy nod her AfotLer, pp. 18 - . ,02 

No. VL Little Girl and Butterfly, Shepherd’s Boy, &c. 

pp. 13 , . 0 2 

No. ATI. The Greyhound and the A'^irtue and 

A^ice contra^ded j ami the Countryman and Snakes 

pp-* 18 . . . 4 . . , .02 

No- VTfl, Ibiiihim and kia Happy Family, pp. 32 .04 
No. IX. History of Joseph, with cuta, pp. 88 . .06 

I- 

Bengdli « jm ? Au{;(o-Bengali. 

Gospel of Sti Matthew iii EagliBh and Beugdli on 


opposite p«ge«5 . 0 12 

Seroion on the Mounts ditto ditto^ 2ud edition , .02 

Jfiti-Kiithf*, Part 1. . , , . , .02 

Ditto, Part 2.0 2 

Animal Biography, Xo. 1.0 8 
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English and Bengali Student's A^ktant, or Idionia- 
tical ExercLBCs?, Part Nonns ^ . 

Ditto ditto, Part 2 y Adjectivea. 

Ditto ditto, conipkte in Four Parts—now in the Pres?. 
Englhfh Jnstruotorji 1^0/intorliiioaT tranBlation, lite¬ 
ral translation in native* and free translatioii in the 
Roman character 

BengAli Primer* with a Frontispiece* bj Sir C* D Oy- 
ley ^ 

Picture Alphabet^ per dozen ^ * - • . 

Copy Slips (each book contiunii 38 copies) 

D^Rozarioe English, Beng^, and Hindustani Dio 
tionary » , * • 


0 G 
t> 4 


0 4 

0 I 

0 3 
0 2 

a a 


Reading Lefisons, Homan and Uriya character - * 0 3 

Kfti-Kathfi, Part 1* Homan oharacteTj pp- IS . .02 

Ditto* Part. 2, ditto* pp.^ 18 . ^ - * - 0 3 

Natural Philosophy* Part 1* ditto, pp* 26 . ^ .03 

Ditto, Part 2* ditto, pp. 60 * * ■ - .05 


Asai^i^^ ami Tai or Bhdn, 

Speliing-Book in Engliah, Asameae and Tai^ preparcHl 
for the use of the SadijA Mission Schools, 

The Patablea of Christ in Asamese^ ditto ditto. 


A/dnipiw4, 

English, Bengdli* and Manipud Dietionarj'* bj Cfipt 
Gordon* Political Agfent at Manipur, in the Press. 


The above boobs, being 57 in all* are to be had on apjiii- 
cation to Mr, Ostell, Eookfielkr, Tauk-Square* Calcutta; and 
many others in the Roman character iiave been designed and 
will shortly be put in hand^ All sums realised by the sale of 
the above books are employed in printing others in the aaiUe 
character. 
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HEmW OF TIEE HOMA^mSO SYSTEM;, UT TO TEE V£Ajl 
HT C, E. THETELYAii* 

I baTO read ivith much interest the difcusslous which have 
lately tilke^ place on the aubjeet of tlie general application of 
the Honum character to the langiiageB of India. The aupe- 
riority of this character OYcr the other alphabetical systeam 
at present in tme in the Eastj its cheapness^ ita distinetiias^^ 
its capability of comiiressioiij which bo eminently fit it to be 
the organ of a national literature^ seem now to be scarcely 
ever denici This pm't of the subject is put in a yery clear 
light by a letter lately pnblmhcd in the Agra paper, of which 
the following is an extract t— 

"Ae to the character^ I must oonfeeBj could I perauadc 
myself of its practicabjljtyj I should by far prefer the Koman. 
It IS 00 soon adcjuiredj bo easily readj so mpidly wntteo^ and 
its structure is so compoct and udform^ and so well adapted 
for business: besides which, its stops, capitals, italics^ and 
other expressive ra;urhs> afford so many advantages* that no 
character in the world can be compared to it Hence ’it 
h not surprising* that it Bhonld have been adopted by the 
wiacBt nations all oirer the globe. 

” Compared with this* the other characters are cumbrous 
and unmanageable. The Persian looks pretty indeed, but 
the letters are, for the most psrt* separate and very unsyni- 
metrical in their structures then there are numerous dots to 
be affixed, besides other marks to distinguish the vowel 
sounds. As to the Deva Nagri, it is almost as bad as the heavy 
old Eugliah or German text* etaracters which might have 
done very well m tlie dark ages for tho sciibcs and copyists 
to waste their time upon, but arc surely very ill calculated 
to meet the wants of these enUghteiied times, when so much 
writing IS practised and ench constant communication of 
thought is required/’ 
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♦Another great advantage ariping from the geneml 
use of the Eoman letter^ wouhl be, that all the dhilecta 
of India being eiprcseed in. one coniiuon character^ inter- 
enmniuDion of language and consequent I j intercommunion 
of thought, among the numerous races inhabiting the I^enin- 
suhtp ■would be greatly fiicilitated. Thb position has been 
assailed by the /^yiend India j by iivhat appears to mo to be 
a very illogical argument. He says that the majority of the 
li]urO[?eaii langnagee are exprei'sed in a eommon chamotcrj 
but this happy circiimstance proilneed any comiiiunity 
of interest beneficial reciprcKsation of thought? Let the 
national jealousies, the qierpetual wars of these uationsj f<sr 
many centiiries, reply to this que^stion?^ Is it meant by 
this, that the wars which formerly raged among the uationg 
of Europe are a oonduaive proof that no “beneficial reeijiro- 
cation of thought,^ no “uoramuiuty of interest,” now exists 
betwecD them? From the j^vay in which the question is 
asked, this must be the inference iuteIlded_^ yet we all know 
that such is not the case. Among many causes which tend 
to unite nations, there arc many otliera which have au oppo¬ 
site tcodoiiC}". The study of the same languages smd sciences, 
the similarity of the colloquial languages, and in our opinion 
the circumatance of those languages being expressed in one 
eommon diameter belong to the fonuer/ wlnle coiifllcliug 
cominercial and political interests belong to the latter chiss. 
The war^ which formerly prevailed merely prove thatj as 
long as those w ars histcd, the Cauaes which prod need 
disunion^ whatever those ca^ises were, predominated j just 
as the long peace which followed proves that those which 
tend to the existence of general harmony^ wdinLever they 
wercp have been since in the n^endimt Whether or not 
the use of a eonmioii ivritten and printed character is one of 
the circumstances wdiicli assij^t in facilitating intollectiial in¬ 
tercourse, and thereby in promoting a mutual good noder- 
atanding, is a point which is left quite untouched by this 
argument. ^ 

The Frirnd Judi^ goes on to Etntc tiiat “the most com- 
]iletc reciprocity of thought does exUt between the Eugli^hj 
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the Gcrmsuie, nud tJie Ruesums, notYrUhstanding their alpba- 
bctical characters are “ perfectly dJitipct frutu each other," 
and that" this nieutol reciprocltj' springs from a corresijonj- 
iag elevation of mind, from that community of liitelJoctnal 
Ibtdref^l; vfhich pervades Europe." It did not occur to liini, 
apparently, that the nrgutuent whicli he Lad just used aljout 
tlic wars is as conclusive agniust thin caiwc of reciprocity 
as any other. " llns this happy circumstance,” we may ask 
in our turn, "prodneed any conimunhy of interest, luiy 
heneScial reciproeation of thought? Let the naiionul 
jealousies, the inarpetual wars of these nations, for many 
centuries, reply to the question.” The uusonndiicss of lie 
FrieR4 of India s reosoniDg is, liowever, kept In countenance by 
the incorrect ness of his assertious. Who docs not know that 
the choractera used by the English, Germans, and Itussinns, 
so far from being perfectly dLtinet from each other," are 
very closely ollied. Any body who caa read the Engllal], 
may learn to read the German character ducntly in two or 
three hours, and Russian is Yvritteii in the Roman chaiuctcr 
with a sprinkling of Greek. Of late yeaiF, also, German, 
as well as itioderu Greek, have been extcnsivelv printed Itl 
the Komaa character* ThouEaD<lj of German books which 
are atmually imported into tlie United Stated for the use of 
tliat portion of tlie popuktioa who.so naEive kingunge ia 
Germanj are almo^ entirely in this chameter. 

'I’his mental reoipnjcity/' sa^s the Friend of Mlmt 
lipriiiga from a corre.sponding elevation of mmd, from that 
community of intellectual intciest wliicli pervades Europe/' 
These eipTcsalona are rather obscure, hut we under^gtand it 
to be meanty that the intelkctuitl imion of tJie muivoa of 
Europe is owing to the geneml agreement in tlieir inteU 
lectual pursuits, TJus^ it appears to me, putting tTio effect 
for the enuse. Whm people think and feci alLke^ wlien 
they have a oorresponding elevation of mind/* a ^^com¬ 
munity of nitellecfual interenf folioiva as a ixmtter of 
eourse* The pniGticid question Isp how this much to be 
desired sbite of things cun he brought about; how this 
** coiniunnity of iutellcetual interest can he*-t be estahlbhcKh 
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It ’n il! be allowed tbflt uniong the circumatajic^a ^vhich con- 
dnoe most directly to tbiB reeult h the siudj by difTereut 
nations of each otheT'& languages: from which it foUdw&j 
that whritevcr faoilitateg that study assists in producing the 
desired reciprocity. Now I a^k, whellier if English were 
expre^d, aa it is* in the EomaDj French in the Arabic* 
Spanish in the Nagari, Italian in the Taniul* Dutch in the 
Bengali ehanicter, and so on, the study of foreign koguagee 
would be as easy or ns common in Etipope as it h at 
present ? 

Even this docs not represent the full extent of the ob- 
fitruction which the variety of different characters in Indk 
opposes to free mutual intercourse^ As the vernacular hui- 
guagea of India are citlier derived from a common source or 
deeply impregnated by it, they are^ for the' most i^art, 60 
etmilar to each otbar^ that they ought rather to be considered 
ns different dialects of the Eame language, than ne different 
languages. If they were expressed in a common chaJnoteFg. the 
same literature^ with conipamtively little alteration, would do 
for all j and every ecntributioii to it, troin whatever q^uarter, 
would be a direct addition to the common stock. Instead of this, 
almost every province has a separate character^, and two^ and 
sometimes more cluiructera are current in every [Ustrict. In the 
Upper *Provkice£i, for instance, the Devu-Nagari, and several 
varieties of the Kaitlii as well ns of the Persian^ ore used by 
different classes of people in the place. Therein no use 

in nrgi ng that tlic Hindu Alphabets ore derived from a 
common oii|^. No ordinary observer can trace any reeem- 
hkncc between the round characters of the South of Indhi 
and of Arakiui and Tcnasscrim and the square cliaractcns of 
the North*, and as for the Arabic character find its deriva¬ 
tive the Persian, they are not only qnitc unlike the ludkn 
letters^ but have an entirely separate origin fi'om theuu 

* In tvJEry case in whicli e&rrespnndcnce of ainin&qiiient and sy^tnn 
nriw exists hetwrea provindai chimkcters^ it would he preserk'cd in the 
Itumoji. ^Fhe utmost extent of the change Ui'CPi.i]d be the sybu^tiLtiiioa uf 
aigiis of one ahBjrt for rigns of tunjthcr Ehq.pe, but by this means the 
immeoae ndvanta^ of mn ea*iSy lenmed, eheanv disiin^ and a Eurupc- 
uiised snd ujir/bma alphi^brt would bv obuunfa. 
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Wfl need not dwell upon the orii coo^cquoQces wliicli 
miiBt arise from people of liiljainuig didtrietd who speak 
diderent dialeeU of thes^wne kngringe (tbe people of Cuttack 
and Bengal for iodtanc^)^ and different: clopsscd of people in 
the eaine provinea who speak nearly die dame dialect (the 
Iliodud nnd Mahomedans, tho Piindiy and Ennyana for 
iiiEtanee}^ being unable to correspond with each other, or to 
make any use of each otherie literature^ owing to the variety 
of etaractera in which they are expressed^ If the south of 
Engliind used one character and the noriJi anotberj Sootlaud 
a thinly a foartlit Ireland a fifth, while the middle uad 

upper clashes throughout the United Kiagdoni used some the 
Deva-Xogari, some one form or other of the Kaithi, some 
the Persian or Aiabioi and Eiqme tbe PCozuaa clmracter, would 
It not be considered a great national beaefit if all tlicae local 
cfaaractcre could bo superseded by the Kouiau ? To say 
nothing of the obstructions to mutual intercourge, wbat an 
obstacle it would be to national iinprovcment if every book 
had to be transferred into a dozen diderent characters 
before it faecaiire geucraily uccesaiblcj even if they ’iverc all 
equally good and cheap charactera, which is not likely ; and 
what small editions would be printed^ and ocnflequently how 
dear boofca would be, if the demand were eplit up into so 
many different sections I In many coses the limited number 
of readers iu particular chometers would preveut books from 
being ])riDted at all in them. All thc^e inoonvenienees arc 
csiperieuced in India, particularly in the Upper ProvinoeB, 
where so many different choracterB pass eurreut at tlic same 
place and timCn 

Another objection which has been lu^ed by the friend 
of India ie, that, by reading the native janguages in the 
Koman character, a child acquires a bad prominciutioa of 
English, To this I reply that in Hindi, Bengali, and Uriya 
the consonants, with three exceptions each distinguished by 
a mark, are pronounced in every respect in the same way as 
in Engliflh; whilej in words derivetl from the Persmn and 
Arabic, there are only two additional coufionants, which are 
also distingukLicd by inarkB ; but, as these do not occur in 
English, they cannot teach a bad English pronunciation^ 
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The objection, the^efoTe;^ Tvlmtever it may be ^vortli, is almogt 
entirely confined to tbc ’vovvde. Here, undoubtedly, it was 
imposatble to ostablLh entire uniformity^ urdees Imd made 
the Indiun mode ot' speUing ae irregular as tbe Engti^U The 
Boman letters were applied "to the EngHsb Inuguage in to 
elum^y and iinseientiEc a way, that the aame vowel sign 
somctimcii expresses half a dojcen ditfcrcnt sounds^ and eaeb 
Ih turn cxpresscfl the sounds of alL In applying them to the 
Indian Jaugtiagcs^ it was neoeasary to nvoid this ervor^ nnd 
to take care that each yowd bad only one sound belong¬ 
ing to it. This w as done by giving tbem the sniue jxiwer jia 
they bod in the Italian^ imd as they arc supposed to Inive bad 
in the Original LatitEi 

But may not this use of them teach an incorrect pro¬ 
nunciation of English? By no ine:[U]S. 'Whenever a person 
learns English^ whatever may be the nature of his previous 
acquirements, he has to kam to pronounce tbe tiauie vowel 
sign in Bcvertil diSerent ways as occoj^ioo reqnireB. If he 
was acquainted with one of these uses of it before, ao much 
the better, lie haa so much less that knew to bkn to leoi-u. 
It la ns easy for him to distinguish between the use to w'lucli 
he Ima been aCCufitomed to apply the letter, and tbe new ugca 
to which he is now obliged to apply it, as it k to dktingukh 
between each of those new usoa. It is absurd to talk of 
puzi&ling a person who has to lenm aiich difTcrcnt uses of the 
same vowel signs as thr<m[ih, or w ho, 

wlien bo has learnt o/j, is checked when he affixes the 
S£une sound to the vowel iu b-a ba. Our knowledge of die 
{jowers of the Eomau letters as they are used in English or 
I/atin, docs not prevent us from affixing tbe proper sounds 
to them when we kam french or Italian. ^Ve know that 
we have something to leani which we did not know before, 
and 1.VC keep the idea of our own and of the foreign language 
distinct in Our minds* If there k any dltticulty, it arises 
from the inability of our oi^ns to pronoutice souuds to 
which they have not been necnatomed, and not from the 
difFerent powder of the same letter in different languages* Tiiis 
diiiienliy, we need not say, is not removed by the uae of auy 
character wliaiever To the cxicut to which tlie powers of 
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tlie Rotmn Icttci^ in Hindustaoi and English are the Eiunej 
U luudt be allowed that their unifonnitj h a great assi^tauce 
budi to the KngliA hmn Ti learning Iliaclustaai and to the 
Indmu learning Engllah; while to the much ^nialkr extent 
to wlikk they difFer, they both have to learn to affix new 
powers to the lettora. lo either caaCj instead of hav-iog to 
learn an entirely new alphabet^ they have to learn only 
a very few letter. There can not be a doubt alio^ that 
English acientifio terms will bo much more readily and 
accurately adopted into the vemacnlor dialectSj and that 
hotli the worda and spirit of the English language will 
hecoinc much more mpldly diffused through liem^ after 
they shfJl have been united with English in the hond of a 
common WTittcn and printed character^ 

The FriffTid India admits that only one EmlUon out of 
the thirty mllliDas of Bengal can read. Why then docs he 
talk about “ every native in India relinquishing the native 
character,” nud of “ putting the people at once in poi^essbn 
of our treasures” by translatiojig into that ctaaracterj* Such 
gwcUing phrases with so little meaning are of no avail. 

And whM sort of readers arc thU one million ? TIow 
many of tliem undorsfand what they rend? How many can 
even pronounce fluently the mere words on a page "they 
never saw before? Even Pundits and llunahees, and much 
more the common people, read with difficult y^ stopping to 
spell w ords, and repeating over and over the last two or three 
wonB while they arc studying out the next. There arc 
probibly not five hundred pemons in dll India, not educated 
by Europeana, who could take up a tuuislation in thoir own 
character of any work in philosophy^ morals^ or religion, and 
read it extempore ivith uuderatanding. 

The preactit state of the qncstiou seems to he as follows. 
The advantage of having only one character for the wdiole 
of India^ and that character a cheap and easy one like the 
Eoinan^ is very generally aeknowledgedn The practicability 
cyily is doubted, and the persons who have been deterred 
from ^ving tlicir support to the plan by this CDnsldcration 
alone would have aufficed. If tlicy had sup|>orte J it, to idsco 
ita nUimatc success beyond all doubl. 1 shall therefoie 
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(?xplftm aa ’briefly Eis pg«gibk my reasons for tonaiileriiig the 
plan practicabh. 

1. Their eupcri^f oheapnceSj wliicli must give them the 
jidvantoge of every other in popular opinion when they 
become enfficiently known- 

Mr. De Ito£ario*6 Enghsh^ Beognli;^ and lllDdu^tbatit 
Diotiomry la comprised in one moderately si 2 :ed octavo 
vohimej and sells for sbt rupees but it bas been oorrcctly 
asserted* that if^ instead of being printed entirely in the 
Homan character, it had been printed in the Homan ^ 
Bengab^ and Persian or NEigari ebametera (that ie to say^ in 
a eepamte character for each huigiiage contmned in it), it 
would have required more than three times the room^ and 
have cost nearly three times as mneb aa it now doesL In 
the same way Mr. De Bozario^s octavo edition of tbe Bagh 
o Babar in Homan character of a large mzc sel!s for lr. 8aa, 
wbUe the cheapest edition in tbe Persian character cannot 
be bad for less than ilouble that amount 

This remarkable difference of price is principally owing 
to tbe superior oompactness of the Roinan type, which makes 
it take up so much less room than any other, but not entirely, 
A fount of Naguri type cast ftt Seiampore, which I have 
bad examined, consista of no less than 7Q0 letteis, shuple and 
compound"!'; and yet these only afford an equivalent for tbe 
thirty ordinary letters (including the accented lettets) of the 
Indo-Homan alpbabetj and make no provision for cajutols, 
small capitals, ibilics, &c. After all tins quantity of tyj]e 
lias been provided, the vowel points must stlil be placed on 
various letters ; and, owing to their reering on a tliLn strip 
of metal to allow of their being put above or below the 
consonants, they are very liable to be brokoHj and thus 
completely to embarrass the reader, K each consouaiii is 
cast with its proper variety of vowel points, which it has been 
already found necessary to do to n considerable extent, the 
Eize of the fount is moreosed to upwards of one thousand sepa- 

r 

* See OisFTTflr fot Stptei£ib?r, 1856, 

tThe grrtU niuubejrof (impound ^n»aaiit4 ih the NagBii cHarac- 
ter awellfl tlic tyjica to thi» tattnt. 
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rate tjpea! Tlie same remarks apply in part to Beogali, 
altlioM^li that type in isoiiiewhat subject to bxcakage* Of 
the Pcceicm it U not nece&^Jirj to epeak^ om that eliamcter m 
alreiiJy well-nigh abandoned^ ctch by the enemies of the 
Kamjin eyetem. Tlie Burnian fount lately euc m Calcutta 
rcti Hires above 600 letters; the Peguan more tlmn 1000. 
Thus Tve might go on^ Besides tbis^ to proonre a fouiit in a 
Titw cliaraeter^ or a smaller iyp^ in a ebaraeter whiclL haa 
been already used, we are not^ as in the Koroan, at the mere 
expense of casting* A punch and a matrlic must be made 
for each letter, at an expense of from one to two rupees each^ 
without including the selory of the ICiiropean superintendent; 
making a difference in the cost at once of from 1,000 to S^QOQ 
ra. iu a isingk fount, besides the cost of European superin- 
tendencCr From aU this any one may see how great a 
difference there mu&fc he^ in the cost of type, between Oriental 
chnraoters and Boman. 

Add to ibis the greater space necessarily occupied by tic 
niitive ehameter^d in the smallest si^ iu which they have yet 
been cut, and then judge of the propriety of adopting for the 
pnrjwsc of national education a character so essentially defec¬ 
tive, iu contrast with one so eminently adapted for the pur¬ 
pose. The cost of paper and press-work alone for a book in 
Oriental letters would^ on the average, he more than double 
ivhat it would be in Romnu, and the coat of binding would be 
in tlie samo proportion. Thia evil ie iueurablc. The number 
of double and triple letters, one underneath the other, with 
the fukaphola^ &c., above them, render it imtiossible tliat the 
space now oecupkd by the native characters can ever bn 
diminLihcd so as to bear a eomp^msou with tlie Roman. 

2. The Boiiiim character is likely to become more popu¬ 
lar tliLUi the Xagori and Beugeili, because it is so muc-h 
easier both to read and write. 

In the first place, it tokos much Ice^ time to learn. In 
Nagari, when two or more Icttci^ come together, they are 
dope up together into a strange kind of compound containing' 
frequently very slight traces of either of the letters taken by 
themselvea. These compounds aracmat to sevend hundreds. 
WitJiout being familiar with them, it is impossible to peruse 
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any b&t)k or Avritmg, and they are each nmily aa difficult to 
learn aa a. separate letter. 

But when the same language is cxprcesetl in the Eoman 
letteiPS;p cacli consonaitt retain& its original form, howener it 
may he placed in conjqiiotion Tvith others, and tiierytorej 
when the learner has mastered the thirty’ simple letters, ha 
may at once commence reading. 

This cirenmstaHce, much more than any difference in the 
mode of tuition* accounts for the extraordinary differeuee in 
the length of time taken by English nod native children 
in learning tc rca-ci To read iluenllj in the native character 
is n EtUl mere difficult task than learning to read it at all A 
native boy who ia taught to read La the Roman ebameter 
will in the course of two or throe months be able to read, 
without stopping, anything that is pul before him^ whether 
he understaxick it or not, but a fluerit reader in the Ifagari 
or Bengali chameter is almost unheard o£ We do not 
pretend to be able to explain all tlie causes to which this 
difference is owing* but such k undoubtedly the fact. It 
must be owing to one great causc^ ’which is thEit the Roman 
character is a better one than the native- It Is uf course 
easier for the eye to become familiarised with only thirty, 
than withi:everai hundreii*separate signs; and iomething must 
also be attributed to the stops and other mfwks with which 
the eye is assisted in reading the Roman chLiracter. These 
causes be ou the surface. 

When from reading we proceed to writiog, the itiperjor 
convenience of the Roman character is more striking than 
ever. The Nagari and Bengali Imve, in fact, no rnnning 
band* To say nothing of the frequent occurrence of double 
eonsonnnta* which eanaot be written without much delay and 
atlcnticn to osactness, the Na^ri and Bengali alphabets eon- 
Bist of square-looking characters wliicb are totally unsnited 


^ Sftme ttmt ago one of tlie teachers of tli« Hindu College r?r|iiefftcd 
one of the beat copyiifts he knew to ^-nte ^ mphUy da he ouii]tl 

in the native character while hc wrot^! in the Itcman. In tliliiS writing 
against riioe ibc advontaj^e io fovom qf the Romim ehsiactors was two 

and bolf to one 1 
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by their phnpe to be written in qnict snccesaionj. and if thia 
is attemptetb they becotde iiniDtelUgible even to the writer 
isiii^=?dtp and atiJl more to other people. It would be a iniicli 
easier task to introduce the ItoniEm nmning band at once^ 
than to effect such a change in the Nagari and Bengali aa 
would admit of tlieir being wrUten quickly and iptcUigibly. 
In the ono cas^^ we should only liave to tench tlie "use of a 
ebaractqr which bjis been adapted by graduuJ improveinentsj 
made in the oouree of many centuries by the moat refined 
nations in the world, to tise par|K)3e of quick and legible 
writings *iJid which ia already eitensively used in India both 
by lluropcana and natives; while in the otherj we should 
have first to change the ehanicter itscUj and then to teach it 
to everybody after it Iind been so cliangcd. If the Xagari 
were to be modified to the extent necessary for the formation 
of a running hand, it would in eUcct become a new- character, 
Tlie Romnn, howeverj is fiir from being a new charaeter in the 
East, being already used by great and incrcitsing numbers of 
the most iofiucntial classes in ever^’^ part of India? and the 
Eomaii (vik. the Engbsh) runnJr^g hand is likely to be much 
more easily accjuired, and to be much better suited for quick 
and legible W'riting, than any w^hich we i^lionld be able to 
form by a sudden nlterattoii of the i^Tagari. The proper 
transaction of tho judicial jmd other public business, to say 
nothing of private convenjeoee, depends* it wiU be remem- 
beredj upon the adoption of a character which can be quickly 
and legibly written* 

3* Owing to the common use of one character, the stu¬ 
dent will be saved the trouble of i earn Lug a new diameter 
for each language. 

Time, for inst^meCt in order to make full use of iVfr. De 
Rezario^e Dictionary*, which is in three Innguagea* the studeut 
baa only to Icaru the Roman character; whereaB^ if each of 
tboae languages were expressed in n separate character* wliich 

what tlie opponents of our views wish* he would have to 
acquire^ first the Roman* then the Becgali* and then the 
Nagari Or PersLm. In India, where so many languages pre¬ 
vail, the plan of haring only one chnracter must be allowed to 
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be a great Advantage. It is like having one master hey to 
unlock a number of doors. 

The atudfint will now be able to turn at onec frooi one 
language to another, without buying first to perfect huuseU' 
in a number of strange charaeters; and books which are 
printed in more than One language (wlilcli must fifequently 
be the case in India for a long time to come) will yel be 
expressed in one common cbaractcr. 1 hough it does not 
take long to decipher a new set of cbaracbers, it requires 
long practice to be able to rend in them. AH who 

have tried the experiment (let othere say what they will) 
know and admit this. According to the new plan, ^ soon 
as a person boa learned to read finently in one Indian lan¬ 
guage, be will be able to read flaently in all, and he will 
also see at once bow tar each new language corresponds w ith 
those with which he is already acijuaititetl- 

“If ft book in Latin, EngUeh, French, Spanish, and 
Italian were presented even to an unlearned Englishman, m 
the Koman chamcler, he would readily perceive that num¬ 
berless words, and roots of words, were tho same in iill; and 
would conclude that the study of one, two, or more of these 
might be a comparatively easy task, in conflefiuencc- nf this 
palptfbk radical «Tn(Vflnl^. But were the book presented in 
Eonmn, modern Gothic, old Gaulish, \ isigothic, and Lom¬ 
bardia chameters, he could scarcely bo peisuaded that under 
forms so wholly different there could lurk nay similarity at 
all, and the study would be regarded a forbidding and diffi¬ 
culty if not a hopeless one. So actually stands the case in 
Indio.! the number of dioltQts is immense, and each dialect 
has letters of a different figure. Let then a specimen of 
each be presented to an unlearned Hindoo: what must be 
hifl conclusion? What can it be,except that his country 
ftbounda with totally different laMSuages f And if so, the 
attempt to bold any oommunicatioa with natiyes not of his 
own proyinee is likely to bo abandoned os hopeless. Jfow 
were the whole presented in the same character^ it would 
jKn and felt that the natives are not divided into so many 
ecctiona of foroignera to each other; that they have all 
fvndameidally tlie same language; nnd tbnt without much 
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difficultj n communUj of mter^ duiI n beneficial recipro¬ 
cation of thought might be elTectcd to an extent at presient 
unknoirn, and from the repulsive aspect of bo manj written 
cbaractcFB, deemed utterly Impracticable.” * 

4. There ia no accumulated literature in India which would 
be displaced by the general adoption of the Komon character. 

If a new mode of spelling were to be adopted in Europe, 
it would affect millions of volumes printed according 
to the existing mode: but there Ls no such difficulty in 
India.' The vernacular literature ie quite in its infancy. It 
cannot boast of a single original work of any eminence; and 
the aggregate number of books composing it is so tmal], that 
they could early and easily be replaced by the existing 
presses. TTio present state of native literature, therefore, 
opposes no barrier to the execution of the plan. There ia 
no sacrifice to be made. IVe must, at any rate, construct a 
native Utemture almost from the beginning. Whnt is now- 
proposed is, to do this in a cheap and effectual mnnucr. 

5. The young aro for the most part the class of persons 
who are to be taught the Homan character, and it is manifest 
that they can have no prejudice against it except that preju¬ 
dice be instilled into them by their parents. But the latter 
have no prejudice to instil. They invite us to teach their 
children oar lanffuagCf and It would therefore be strange 
if they were to object to their being taught our printed 
and written cftarocter. Hepcated declarations have been 
made, that the spectacle of their children reading their native 
langu^e fluently in the English character h.as excited the 
surprise and pleasure of parents. The prejudices and alarms 
of which wc have heard so much are confined, as far as can ho 
judged from anything that bos appeared, to the breasts of 
the alarmists iLemselvea. 

The single fact that a cliild of three yeax^ old has no prc“ 
dilection in favour of the Xagari or PcTsian letters h worth 


t “ Tlie Applimdcn of the Romm Alphubet to oil the Oriental Lm- 
au^,eonlwi^ia a ^ea^af pajien, iwittea hj Messrs. Tnvelyan, 
Rtv, A. Duff and Mr. H. T, Pritiwp. W 
published la tanww CalnittB periodteala in the year iSJtJ.'*—From the 
Sefampofrr Prtts, 
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a thonBadil reasfln^. His intereat (vtid wishes (if he is cnpjible 
of eoterfciining any on such a subject) can only iocliuc him to 
loam the easiest character, whichever that may be. Now in 
teaching the youth of a country, we are really teaching the 
whole people. The children of tcnilay wlU bo the men of 
twenty years licnoc. if we can only instruct tlie young (and 
among them the Roman system, when introduced, has 
been remarkably popular), it ia of little consequence, as far 
ns the progress of the plan is ooneemed, what the old kam 
or refiain from learning. Happily lor India, the education 
of the most influential [lorflou of her youth is at this moment 
in the bands of the English, either in their public or private 
capacity, and the education of tho whole nation (a glorious 
chnigc) is rapidly cqiuing under their superintendence. The 
fonnation of the native literature is also under their control 
We may, therefore, leach wlmt we like in our schools, and 
supply what i)ooks we like to the youth who have left them. 
The systems taught in the National schools will, there can 
be no doubt, in time become the pre^tuliBg systems of the 
country^ Even one achoel at each Zilla station would be 
fiufficicnt to eccurc this residt When we consider that these 
schools are situated in the great towns, the seats of wealth 
and lutelligence, that they will furnish most of tlie imisters 
for the subordinate schools, and tliat the personfi educated at 
them are the obildren of tiie middle and upjier elosaes, who 
will hereafter exercise the greatest influeuce in society, it is 
clear tliut it cannot be otlicrvrise, Tho Knsba* and Tillage 
schook, when they are established, will adopt the practlee of 
the Zilb Bchoolfi; the books printed in tlie Eotuan character 
will be generally read, and thus the system will soon pervade 
every part of the country. If it he admitted that the esta* 
blishnient of one character in every part of British India 
would be a national benefit, and that that cbmeter ought to 
bo the cheapest and best, and that which wdl most closely 
conneet the languages of the East with Euiopcati literature, 
there cim be no doubt of our having it in our power to effiict 
it. The (jovernment seminaries alone, to say nothing of 


* A Kuabii ill & sniJiU couotTy town. 
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(ho3C su[3j>ortcd bj Missionary Ijodic^ niitl private InJividiiAlsT 
will be t^nfficLeiit for ibe puqjDac, 

G. Large rmcls of couatry are entirely destitute of the 
use of letters of any kiodj and in others they are used so 
apnringly as to render the introduction of the Koiuan letters 
n matter of tbe utmost ease. TJic great tract betw een the 
Bmliniaputra end tbc JSTingtld on tbe Eastern frontier of 
Bengal^ and the great central spa^c bounded by Bengal on 
the Eastj Hyderabad on the West, Cuttack and the Northern 
Sirkar^ on the Southi and Nngpoor and the Saugor territory 
on the Northj arc instances in point- The obstacles which 
ore siip[H> 2 ^cd to be so formidable in other parts of India, 
have no existence here* As no lottcT^ arc used at present, 
neither old nor young can be prejudiced ogninst any par- 
tkubr alphabetical system, however they may be against 
letters Iq general. There are also no books in any other 
character winch would be rendered useless by the introduc¬ 
tion of the Roman, As regards districts so situated, the 
queslion is one of abstract espedioiicy. Every ebaracter 
will be equally acceptable to the i>copIe. The only point to 
be determined is, which is the best. The superior cheapdc^s 
of tlie Roman chaiacter, ita superior diatinctuesflj the ease 
with which it may be written quickly and distinctly, and 
tile connexion wlijch it establishes between every language 
expresaed in it and the literatures of the West, naturally 
lead to a decided preference being given to that character* 
The great Eastern tract between the Bndimaputra and 
Ningthi has been already inoculated wdth it at two points. 
A dictionary will tiliortly be published in the Englidi, Ben¬ 
gali, and Manipurl languages, all expressed in the Rommi 
character ; and n presfl has been established at Sadija, in 
Upper Assam, at which the prepamtion of a series of works 
in the Roman character, in tbe languages of that quarter, has 
been commenecd. A good press would print in one week 
ten times the number of books which are now to be found 
within loo miles of Sadiya or [Manipur, T\Tiatever scanty 
literature there may be at present will soon be superseded 
by the pToductions of the Engli&h presses, or will be adopted 
into them, imd the numerous hill languages in that quarter^ 

o 
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in whicti there are Jit preacnt no hooks of anj'' klndt will he 
expresseJ in one common, cheap, anti excellent chnnicter, 
iustcael of being parcelled, out among the Bengali, tlic Shan, 
the Burmese, or any others which may haTC their JMlvocates 
as well as the Jfagari and PcrsLin. Except in the Cherokee 
language, foe which a native Inditin invented a new cliamC’ 
ter, all verHiona of the Sacred Scriptures and other hooks pub- 
lislted in America for the Aborigines (and they arc by no 
few) have been esprcaifcd in the Eoman character j 
nor have any diacritical marks been used, though sounds 
more crabbed cannot probably be found in any language on 
earth. The tame has been done in the Sandwich Islfinds, 
and, we believe. In all the islands in the Pacific Ocean and 
South Sea the languages of which have been reduced to 
writing by the SllBsionaries. It was pnrticukrly EQtlsfactory 
to the originatotji of the plan in India to find, on a com pari’ 
eon of their syetem of orthography with that which had been 
adopted in the Sandwich Islands, that the two exactly cor- 
rest>OQi^cd. Both parties, though acting on opposite gidca 
of tlie globe, without any commudication with each other, 
arrived at the conclusion, tliat, in order to eatablidi a per¬ 
fect system, it was necessary to pass over the erroDcous 
application of the Eoman letters which had been made to 
the English language, and to return to their original powers 
in the Ltitin and Italian. 

7. Our opponents arc accustomed to argue ns If we luul 
undertaken an untried experiment.- In fact, however, the 
expcrlmciit has not only been tried, but has succeeded, and 
that not in any fiiroign country, the circumstances of which 
might be very different from those of India, but in India 
itself. In the Upper Provinces the vernaculoT kngus^c is 
generally written by edneated natives in the Persian cha¬ 
racter, which is not the original native chameter, hut a 
foreign innovation. Persian was the language of cducntlon, 
and educated people therefore nntunilly used the Pereinn cha- 
lactcr when they wrote the vcmacidar language Precisely 
the same c.auso which led to the introduction of the Perninn 
character ia now oficratit^, not only in the same, but in a 
much greater degree, to introduce tho Eoman. The jVInho- 
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me Jans Imd no system of popular eilucation^ Those who 
coaJd afford to do $Oj oJuCntod their children; but printing 
was unknowTJ, books W'crc very cxpejoaivc!^ nnd no fccilitica 
were afforded lor obtalnmg instruetion either by the Ciovem- 
incat or by the voluntary ELsaociations of private iudivlduids. 
Eut as wc have now all tliese ad vantages, there is every 
reason to suppose tliat m the course of a few' years, fifty 
eluldren will leam English for one who used to leam Persian, 
and the tendency towards the introductien of the Engliali 
character will he in the aame proportion. It is ioT:po? 3 ihle 
that the Pensiau character can atand when it haa once been 
diaconiiected with the Persian language. It is mdiraiUy had, 
both as aw'ritten and printed character; and the only circum^ 
stance w^hlch Las given it cuiTcncy is, that the Persian 
language is written in it, and that Persian w-as the language 
of cdncation« When the educated clasL^es, iherefore;^ have 
ceased to use the Persian character^ wdiat character wld iticy 
adopt? As before stated^ the English language will not 
only take the plEtce of Perelau as the langunge of educatiou, 
but will occupy a much larger space than Persian ever did. 
It follows, therefore-, that the English character, which is 
every way worthy of adoption on account of its intrinsic 
exceUoncej will occupy the yacant place, and be extensively 
used by the upper and middle chisses, and ultimately, it luny 
with safety be asserted, by the body of the people. 

Nor is this the only example of the successful introtluctlon 
of a foreign character in tho East. Amongst the numerous 
natives of Java, Auiheynia^ and the Etiri'otindiDg glands 
who embraced Ciiriiatiauity under the Dutch ^Missionarie^i^ 
the Romim clinmctcr has been Euocc^fuUy introduced, and 
is to the present dat univcrsalLy read. The number wdio 
use it is so coaEidembie, that a few^ years ago a latge edition 
of the Scriptures (3^000 copies of tlie whole Eible, and 
3,000 additional copies of the Nuw Testament) was esc- 
cuted for them at the expense of the Calcutta Bible 
Sbeiety.* The general use of this character in these regions, 

• At i.\iubDynBi tloiie ate 20,000 [ler^ns who uaiversilly ij^e tbe 
Maky Scriptures in the KauiiLn chanurtra. five icttcrw of Dr, Vwv, ia 
per aceoaats of the Baptist Socielj, vnh v, J. 
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eo fur m the iofliicnco of educatioa ia felt, nio&t produce 
QD the mind of cycfj mip[irti[il observer the weU-gronndcLl 
CODTietiOiii tlitit, in onr position ^ the milwjml instructors 

India^ the frienda of education have but to unite in the 
effort to introduce the Ronaan clmracterj and they cannot fail 
of succe53, 

8* La^th^ wo may fairly deduce the continued progi'c-^a 
of the e^'steni from the progre^ which it has already made. 
Tbree years ago it was only an idea^ a mere thought, undi¬ 
gested, unproniulgatcdT unreduced to practice. TJiia germ 
has now grown into a system, which Is actively su]iported by 
mi mere ua persons in different parts of India. Tlie first 
difficulties have been overcome. The public is daily be¬ 
coming more nnd more accustomed to the new letters; 
Several thousand books expressed in them have been alieady 
[)ut into curculation, and several thousand more are now in 
the press. All the books which were first printed were 
Ibrmetl into a fund, the proceeds of which are employed In 
printing other similar books ; aiid^ which is the most satis- 
factorj Eymptom of all, private s|TecuIatori& and benevolent 
soeictie?, quite independent of the original projoetora, have 
taken up the systeni und arc actively engaged in the prepa¬ 
ration of new books. The Government Education CoDimittec 
has hiiberto very properly remamed neutral. It is always 
safest for GoNcmments ratlier to follow public opinion in 
such mattcra than to attempt to lead it themselve.^*. No 
obstacle, however^ is opposed by tbo Education Committee to 
the progress of the plan; and if the local committcea wish for 
books in the Homan cliaracter, they ore left at perfect liberty 

supply themselves wdth them. 

The introduction of one character/instead of the nmuy 
now uacd la the Eritis-h territories in India, is acknowledged 
to be most dcsimble. 

This being graiite<b the qnostion arises, which shall be 
fldoplcd ? Of the native cborncters in this Presidcacy 
(to Bay nothing of Madras or Bombay) we must adopt tbb 
Bengal^ theDeva, or eouic one of the many iorms of the ICui- 
thi NEigari, or the Perslfinj or Arabic, or the UrijiL As an 
unicccsifl character for Indkij no one has yet proposed to us to 
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ailopt tbe BoDgtiji or Uriya; jmd flojne ftw TT'ho nccommco^otl 
the Arabic or Persian have nowr given that up. The only 
question regards, therefore, the comparative advantages of 
the Konmn and the Negari. JTow regntding the ifagari 
cliaractcr, it is a fact, that some years ago, when Government 
proposed to print an edition of the Regulations in the Ilindui 
language, they Beat to the principrit officers of Government 
ihrotighout the Upper Provineea speeimeDs of Deva Nagari 
and of Kaithi Kagari printing in the most approved types, 
and requested them to ascertain wliich of these charaeters 
was generally understcKMl by tSie people under their authority. 
The general reply to the circular was to the following effect: 
that while many indlvidiiaLs^ for the most part Brahmins, 
were found in each district and large town, wdio could read with 
comparative ease the Deva Nagari eharacterj it was used by the 
people generally in no district whatever; that the wriltea cha- 
I'acter employed in the transaction of business was the Kaithi; 
but that this was so different indifferent districts, (as any one 
luay ascertain for himselfw'ho will ooni|mre chits and hundie^* 
procured from different parts of the country,) tlmt they could 
recommend no Jbrm the chaj-aefer whatever which wmuld he 
generally understoosi Under what obligations^ thco, are we 
to ioiroduce a character possessing none of the advaatngoa of 
associationj either with the rulem of the country or with the 
great majority of the popnlation, when we have the opportu^ 
nity of teaching in our Bchoola whatever character we please. 
The truth is, that the Rooiau character not only h tlie 
best of those which are at present used in India, hut may bo 
brought into general use with much greater case than any of 
them. We have seen that, even io those British provinocs in 
which Deva Nngari is most prevalent, it h eonhm^ to a small 
minority of the educated elas^ The great majority of thoae 
who can read and write use the Kaithi, Fei^ian, or other 
characters. In any case, therefore* before one character can 
become general, the majority must learn some character of 
the minority; and* of ail tlie ilifferent characters which ore 
now used, the English is the easiest to learn, and is the one 
to wliich the influential claves (who formerly learned Persiaii 
* Xativc LcUc-u* ujift Bfila pf livrhin;^c. 
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but now leam EDgligh) will eoon b^coioe mo&l attacbed, A 
Persian Amlii \ luid fitill more an English schoolboy^ would 
cOTtninly prefer the Eoglish to the rugged intractable Nagai'i 
character in Bengal and the whole of India south of the 
Nerbudda, the ease h still more decidedly against; the Nagari^ 
Here it is not tiaed by any clnsij of persona Both the vcrna- 
CLibir anil the lesirned languages are written in a proYiiicirvl 
ehnmeter^ which in most cases bears no resemblaiice to the 
Jfagarl, An attempt^ which wsia supported by all the wealth 
and k'aming of the College of Fort ’^Villiam^^ was once made 
to introduce the Nagari letters luto Bengalj but, as the plan 
was not i^coommendcd by any practical benefit (the NagarS 
lelters being rather les?, thnn more^p eonveiueDt for printing 
and writing than the Bengali), it ended La failure. 

Tint hew stands the question regarding the Roman cha¬ 
racter Englisfa is raphUy bceoniing the langUn^go of educa¬ 
tion from one end of India to the other. This ebaraeter, 
thereforej, is everywhere knowij^ It is the character used 
in keeping a great proiJortioD of the public records and 
accounts. I t is u&cd io all the higher order of schools. It 
13 used by all persons who have received a libend education^ 
There is little occasion, therefore, for teaeliiog or propa- 
gnling this character. It is already taught mid propagated, 
anti is every day coming into more general U3C^ Eveiy 
native who receives a tolcmble education leaxus it by lenfxung 
English, nnd it would be a saving of time find labour to luin 
to use it also in w'liting and reading his native language, 
instead of learning other, and more difficiiltj and less conve¬ 
nient ebaracters for that purpose. All that is required to be 
done IS to prepare books in the mtivc languages and Roman 
character, and to LDtroduce them into car Ecboois. Provided 
tliia is done, the convenience of the cd united classes, who 
everywhere determine the nature of the literature of a 
country, and the i^eal ^nperiority of the Roman letters over 
every other at present in use in India, must ultimately settle 
the question in their favour. ^ 

The only hope, it appears to me, of the people of India 
ever becoming an united people, is by ibelr being Inoculated 

* An odniiTiUlfTatit e i^ilicc? of the Courts of Jintii’c who tmiiaarU 
BufiuvsA in Pcrslim. 
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£kt all point? by EtigliiEli litemtumjr by tbcir all being roo^t 
upon the English model; and if thh be admit ted^ it mujt 
tkUo bo allowed that the general adoption of tlie Englkb 
cliaracter would be a very essential aid. This eharacter 
admits of the introduction of European terfne<j and eonbO- 
cjnently of European ideas, mucb nicre easily ami eorrectly* 
tbin any other. As tbere would be only one chRxaeter for 
the whole of Indb^ those terms would be everywhere uni-* 
foruily spelt. The new litemture of India would oominence^ 
as frir as |H>ssible> Ufion a ooiiunon ba^b. All its dlderent 
tribes would have tlie same learned language^ the same wTitten 
and printed clmmcterj the same ^eientifie terms. The ten¬ 
dencies of this state of things would all be in favour of 
unifortnity. The vernacular languages verj' mucb resemble 
each other at present; and when they are expressed in a 
oonmion character, and enriebed from acouimon source, they 
will cvety year become more and more like each other* The 
mass must certainly become leavened and ainalgamated more 
speciiily after all its different parts shall have been united by 
the bond of a common character^ both among themselves and 
with the source whence they are to be enriched | to which 
must be added the advantage of having a cheap, an easily 
learned, an cosily written, atid a distinct and eawly read 
alphabet, to servo as the medium gf the nutionnl literature, 
instead of others which are very deficient in most or all of 
these respects, 

I am aw'ai e that there is much ixpctition and dcaultofy 
writing in this paper, for wliich I hope 1 may be excused, 
but 1 think that these who liave biid patience to follow me, 
must allow tiiat it would bo a great national benefit if one 
character could be brought into general use in Indian that 
the Roman character not only offers greater advantages, but 

* bt tiu: arcouDt whkii the Burmese ambasaodara wfote or their 
mission, Enii^lisli names w'ere dlsi^ured in mch a way as to render it 
dbScult to trace them: in expianabon of which Colonel Burney obsun^cq 
that "'it h iiupcrefljibte to write many of our muncs in the" Burmese] 
eharacter, porticnlarly thoHs hn^in^ donbk cemsonautB. It will at oace 
he nibwed that if tlic Hunneqe kaguage were e^vpressed in tbe EugEsh 
lcttc«p which admit or tio duuhlc consonants^ thk difliculty would & in 
a gmat removed» and the seme would lie the case in a ipxattr 

or Iras degree in regard to every other Eastern kogimge.'* 
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might bo moro OEtfily diffused than any other; and that if 
the European comaiupity would only assist lo the extent to 
Avhich they find that they enny the native feeling with thenij 
itd geneml iDtrodiiction is perfectly feasible. The Frit^nd of 
India cnIcLibtcs(iiotincon: 0 Ctly, 1 thiuk) that there nre about 
one million of persons in Bengal who are able to read; and 
aa the population of the Upper Provincea is supposed to be 
about e(]ual to that of Bengal* there would* at this rate* be 
about two milliona of persons in the British douiioions on 
ibis side of India wlio are able to rcadr These* it will be 
remembered, arc all grown up peoploj and the palace of those 
who die off la supplied by the newly educated youth. But 
the cduention of the youth is already in a great measure In 
our own liands* and is daily becoming more and more so. If the 
children be taugbt for a few ycEirs ihc Bonvan cbaracterj thoEC 
wlio are ignoiniit of it wiU become tlie minority. Even tiow 
there arc about six tlionsand youths educated at the Govern- 
meut Ecniinarics idone. When a school is established at each 
Zilla station* there will be sixty thousand* and wlicn# pro¬ 
ceeding a step further, we establish Kusba and Village schoolsp 
there La no saying how many we shall have under instruc- 
t.ioD; and to these inuet ho added those who will be educated 
at the ilisalonary and private eatablishments, and those who 
will be iustructed in their own families or at native scliools, 
by maBtcrg and bot>ks anpplied by ue* In one way Or another, 
nearly all the readers of the forthcoming geoemtion will be 
taught by European benevolence; and it is therefore prepos¬ 
terous to Siiy that w'e cannot, if we like to do so* generally 
iiitroibicc nny ebaraeter* and stiU more one which has so 
much to recommend It from its cheapness and intrinsic excel¬ 
lence, and from the opportunity wliicb it affords of closely 
couneetlng all the native literaturea, both among themselves 
and with the Ikemturc of Europe. Nobody can be the worse 
for the change. Tiie iiuinljcr of persons who will use die 
old characters will aiimially dimmish \ and ag every good book 
will be printed both in the old and new elmrncters aa long as 
there Is a demand for It in both* even they will not be suh- 
jected to nny in convenience. Were it otherwise* It ^vould 
not he right to condemn posterity lo llic perpetual use of-m 
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meon.v'enlciit and expeoBiFe ehamcter fur the eakss of a por¬ 
tion of the present exiatiisg^ gencretiun wluch is mmiially 
rlimlnialiJng in nomberj nnd will soon entlrfely pass away. 
Bat* in facti the general introduction of the Homaa diameter 
will deprive nobody of anything. It will be a free gift 
Without any corresponding sacrifice. 

The ndvocatea of the Roman chanicter nsk> but little. 
They prefer no c^^olu^ve c]ainis+ Fair play and no faTOur” 
is tlicir fall demand. Let the nntiYC diameter of cadi psx)- 
vince be taught to all the youth in our sehooUj that they 
may be qualified to read and undersLond anything ciihor 
written or printed which may fall in their way j but let them 
he taught the Roman cbaracterj as applied to the Indian 
languagoSj and funiisbed with booka in that character^ (they 
willahvays be twice as cheap as in any other,) as mpidiy as 
they arc needed and pTcpared. Xo tlii^ the advocates of the 
native characters; ought not to offer any objection» since, 
wliik it gives the pupil a knowledge of n charaeter wldcb 
must be acknowledged Jcslrabk for hi in to acquire, it also 
afibrds him the opportunity of deriving every advaotage as 
to bodily support or menial improvement which a knowledge 
of the old cbanictera can afford hiuL A process of this kind 
would shock, no feelings, would infiict no injury, ivould 
entail no eiiiensej and yet would gradnaUj melt down all 
the native cbamctcra into the Roman, the consnimmition 
devoutly to be wished” 

Arc we iilwaffs to bave^ oven m the countries under Britl&li 
lufluence and government, so immy characters? Are wo 
iii?rer to make the approxunatioa to nnion of Luigiisige and 
feeling which a common character aftbrds ? Must iitoruture 
and literary' men to the remotest ages be subject to all the 
confusion, difficulty, and expense that now embarrass us? 
All will reply: Noi in time we must do as in Eumpe. But 
many say, wc must w'ldt a fitting eH'risoo. MTIiat season so 
fitting a^ the present; when an entire litcrattire is to be 
formed, and almost an entiro population knight to rend? 
"\V1ieu nothing is to bo lost, and when scarcely any arc to he 
incommoded. 

This being granted, which charaeter shall be adipic 1 ? 
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Tli(j wliold! tenor of thjs goc3 to answer that qucaticn^ 
Indeed it will seem n marvel fifty year^ benco lIiAt ever it 
could have been made a question. !Let ue iiien adopt that 
charucter whieli will imihtpJy Url&Dtfll iK^boIar^^ Emootli tbe 
path of learnings dave an expense of millionfij and baeten by 
ages the spread of swencCj morals^ and religion^ 

C E. TKEVELYAK. 

Kavcinber b 


(19.) 

LETTER FROM TIEE EET. H. C. MATIIEB TO SIR CHARLES TEETE- 
LEAJf, SHOWING TItE TROGS^ MABE IS AEPLYING THE ROMAS 
LETTERS TO IJTE LANOLAGES OF INDIA UP TO THE COMMENCE- 
aiENT OF TEE GREAT METINT IN 19S7. 

WaterlcHJ CoitA^ Totibiii^ej 
JiULUzury IG, IS 5 S, 

Dear Sir Charksj 

1 was surjjrisedj but delighted* to Icflm in tbo course 
of a conversation I Imd with Dr. Duff two years ago, when^ 
liaVing returned to Indla^ ho passed through Mirzapur on 
liis way to CaJeutta, thnt you continued to cherish all the 
interest in the HomanisiTig gysteni which you iiad ao 
signally displayed twenty-four years previously. At that 
time I was new to India ; hut* shortly after making your ac- 
qiiaintaiicej I left Oalcutia for Benares and Miraapm-j and 
conmieneed the study of the Hiudustniii and Hindi Ian- 
giiages* and have ever smee been engaged in eommanicating, 
through tluDsa vermaeulnrs, both our religion and our science 
ondly, and by pubMeations from the press, to the natives of 
the North-west Provinces!. From the first I wm highly 
impressed with the advantages connected with the general 
luiruduction of the Bemanbing system^ of Sir Williaift 
dones^ as modified by yonrself and the Rev, Br. BuJf and 
Mr. PearcCp and have all nioDg laboured to promote its 
difiusioiL 
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am happy to say that our lahouxs Lave been crro^Tied 
with a suctjeaa which, at the h^egimiing, we did not dare to 
anticipate. The Eotnaii character haa spread to that extent, 
that not only those who Imve Jeamed English prefer to read 
the venmculars in it; but, in addition^ it la at the present 
time ih€ cActwrfer of i^Tovincffs^ 

since it is nsed by tlie great majority both of our mhision- 
arie-i and their convorta* We have in it a body of general 
and religious literaturo of many volumes and o£ thousands 
of ]>age& I and the saleahleness of worts in that dhaTacler Is 
progressively jucrcasiiigj. and now tar exceeds what it was 
even five years ago, and much more what it waa at the 
commencenient of our efforts. As an instance^ I may say 
that we printed a revised and Bimplified edition of Miss 
Bird's Geography, na one of onr first school-books. That 
edition eonristed of only five hundred oopies; but it took 
ten years to sell them at two shillings each, We have since 
prints 11 second edition | and witlnn twO years nearly all 
have Ijeen diHijoaed of at the same price. To a person eon-^ 
versfint only with the educational book-market at home^ 
this will seem a veiy small TCaiilfc. It should !>c undemtoodp 
however, that in the present state of the Indiati mind 
geography is regarded not as a necessity, Imt a iiuirvellons 
luxury; and that Misa Bird's work is only one out of several 
compilntionH used in onr schook. So viewed, the fact is 
important, as sbowiiig progress of a sure character} for no 
native vvtU buy what he does not believe is good and 
necciisary for him. And here it will be well to add, that 
all our .publications in tlie Koman clnimcter* of wlucli I 
propose to give an aocount somewlmt in debuh have been 
originated in the lK37t4 fids conviction that they would 
sell, and more than dear the outlay incurred in their pre- 
panitioii. Tills conviction experience has sliowu to be well 
founded, as, in the case of the Mirs:apur printing-office, one 
inijwvtant source of support has been the solo of vernacular 
books printed in the Rc)iiian cliaracter, 

A fttiU more signal proof, however, of the hold the system 
now has on the minds of our uib^^ionaries in the North- 
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est ProTjnt^ of India, who, it kIiouU be rem^inbered, fomi 
a body of 102 personsj^ is the resyslation adopted at a Con- 
ferooce of Missionaries held at Benares in Janimrj' of lS+i7, 
in respect to the contlnaed use of the character. They say^ 

While thankful for what has been done towards providing 
a literature suited to the wants of native Cliristians and the 
Hindd and Mussulman population at large, the Conference 
at the same time feels the mipoiiance and need of using the 
utmoat endeavours to enlarge and improve it TliO Con¬ 
ference is generally of opinion that it is desirnblc to contiiiuo 
the use of the Eomim character* more especiiilly for native 
Christians i but at present aces no reason for supplanting 
the native cliaractera in general use/^ It should be noted 
that in this Confcrenoe thirty missionaries and two ehaplains 
of the Hon. East India Company were lussodated* and, witli 
one exception, all were unanicnoua in tho support of the 
resolutioiL 

On the flay previous to the meeting of the Benares Con- 
fcrence^ there were assembled in the same hall 150 native 
youths, Hiudfi, Mussulman, and Christian, who had come 
from all parts of the Benares division to stand an examina¬ 
tion on the Sacred Scriptures, with a view to obtain certain 
prizes of considerable value, which bad been oifered to those 
who should show the most estenaive acquaintance with 
Scripture truth. On that ocoasioiii, in a claaa of 152, £G 
prizes were awarded^ of the aggregate value of 1,252 rupeea 
Of the answers submitteii in writing, 76 were written 
in Urdu-Bemian s 13 in Urdd-Eoman- 18 In the English 
language j 46 in Hindi and Nagarl. Bespecling these com- 
jjarative results the editor of the 

observes: It is worthy of observation, that while the can¬ 
didates using the Englbb language were few compared vnth 
those using the Urdd and Hindi, they have carried off the 
ijiajority of prizes. The com|i£ititors using the Urdd 
language* but ’^vrlting the Bonian character, come next 
the order of success. The only explanation tfc can give 
of this remarkable fact is, that on them European tcadieni 
had iKvshiwerli a larger measure of attention* and that their 
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iiiitiflij hrtJ con&equoDtly been better trjiinecl- Tlie UrJu 
nnd liintU coiapi^titors liaye, perhaps, as a ’vi'bole, given a 
larger measure oi' fact anil quotation - but m original coni- 
positioiif in independent iliouglit indieative of an under¬ 
standing of the subject^ in grasp of niiiKb they bav^e^ ns a 
ebvssj been left far behind."" You will be pleased to I'ead 
this statement^ a3denionstrat ing T.7bat wna long ago asserted 
ag a probable rcsult,^—that the Homan character would be 
sin important help, in the communiimtion and reception of 
knowledge in its cl&irst and most esact forms. 

The system current amongst us is tbat which you origi¬ 
nated, with two esceptionsL Instead of expressing ^ by gh^ 
we express it by g; also for the £ we write the vowel repre¬ 
sented by itp with a comma before or after the letter j but on 
the top of the bnCj instead of below it, as JI+eI wo 
WTito The system of Romanigingbas been applied 

amongst us only to tbe Huiddst^ni as current in the Nortb- 
Wesbem Provineea: or, if to the Hindi at all, only in tbe 
<siBe of a Hindi Primer. Tlia library of Ui'dii-Itoman sch ool- 
books, originated by yourself and Me^m. Duff and Yates, 
fV>rrne^l the basis of the School and general library since is¬ 
sued from the press. Before you left India, Hcnr}'^ Martyn^a 
four Gospels and Acta had been printed in the Roman cha¬ 
racter by the Bible Society* at your suggestion and under 
your superintendence. Since then, tw'o sepanxte translations 
of the entire l^'ew Testament have been Romanised and 
printed After these had seen the lights the whole Bible 
appeared in the ilomaji character* under the editorial care of 
tbo Rev. J. A. Shumian. This edition consisted of 3,000 
copies, and has since been exliausUd. A second edition of 
the Old Testaraent left the press a short time ago, partly 
under the care of Mr. Shurman, and subsequently under my 
care. This, too, consists of 3,000 copies. The New Testa¬ 
ment* ^lniform with the Old, is now being completed at 
^Krziipur under the care of tiie Rev. M. A. Sherring. Tbe 
four Gospels and the Acts have also been recently pub¬ 
lished by the Rev. Hr, Lewis in the language of the in- 
habitanta of the Khasia Hills. 
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Next to tbo Scriptures, m orJer of time, iviis commencsc^ 
our notivc newsimper, the KIiaii'-KhwithA-lIhid. Jlii* 
wfts Btarted id SeptembcTf 183^ j eod, up to the time of tlio 
TDutiuoDS outbreaks of May last, has beeu regularly printed 
both in the Penion and Eoman characters. The new aeries 
alone, coiuinencing with tbo year IS 15, forms a voluiuc of 
1,200 doaely printed pages. This periotlical is taken by 
all the laisaions in Northern India, and aims to belUe organ 
of the natiTO Christian cotnmuTiity. It has often been si^- 
gested to us that it would be well to reprint large portions 
of the work, that continuity roight be imparted to subjects 
which have been treated in sections written at differedt 
periods; and a phm was submitted to the Agra goveminent 
to reprint the natural history arfciclea with illustrations, 
both woodcuts and lithographs; and it was then estimated 
that the first volume on the Mammalia would extend to 
500 duodecimo liagos. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, abridged by the Rev, Bowley, 
next apjjeared in XJrdd-Eoman; then a volume of Hymns 
in TT'wdfigfjltit by the same author was passed through the 
press by yourself. Of this Utile work there have-been two 
or three editions, and it is in universal use by our native 
Christiims. After this enma Miss Bird's Geography, sim- 
pUfied and enlarged by the Rev. Messrs, ilatlier and Glen, of 
the Mirxapur mission. W'liat have subsequently appeared 
I will insert in a tubulnr form, arrauging the pubUcations, 
not in keeping with the order of time, but similarity of 
subject, or tlie classes of persons for.whoso benefit they 
have been written, 

SCBOOL-BOOK0. 


Unli-ltoTna'iU 


vjknr-9 

1. History of India, (Marehman.) D'Hodicimo, about 300 

2. Moral Precepts in VerHe. (Capt. Paton.) . „ laO 

, 3. Mirzapur Pieture-Books, eight NuiubeiB, By 

Mib. Mather , - * . . ■ I'l"® 

4. Tlie Peep of Day. By Mrs, Laupolt . , „ 150 
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VAQEA 

Aneiont Hbioty. By Eev. J. ShurmnTi ^alnint 300 
Cu A Treatise on Astmnomy. (Patoa.) . . 30 

7. Tlio BAgh-o BaltAr. 

8. The GidiEiL^a. 

D- A Catechism of the Prineiploe of the Christian 
Religion* 

] 0. The Assembly's Shorter Cateeliisin. 

11. GikUnudet's Book on the SouL By tho Re’T. 

J* "Wilson. 

MAXUALS FOa XATrVE CATiSCHlSTSL 
Urdu-Jtfynum. 

12. A llanual of Tlieology. By Rev. IfessrEt 

Maihor anil Clen . . * . i* 310 

13. A Companion to the Bible* By flitto , . ^ 3S6 

14^ A Manual of Church History* By Ttev, J* H* 

W. Muir^ Esq., and Rev. Messrs, 

Mather and Glen . . , * * „ 29S 

15* A CommentaTy on the First Ten Chapters of 

Genefiia- By Rev^ X Owen . . - ti 300 

16. Bih Hotiges' \Vay of Life* By the Eov. X 

Warren ^ 300 

A LtMUBT rnR THE XATrVE CFTFII^IAX COMMUNITY* 
Ur(tu-R(^m<tn. 

17, GaHaudct 3 Ruth* By Rev. X WilsoiL 

18* A Volume of Sennons by variona Authors. 

Edited by Rev. j. Warren * . * 300 

19. Jesna, the Child's Best Teacher. 

20. Flavera Fountain of Life, By Rev. J* War¬ 

ren. Abridged * , * * - ft 350 

21* Watts and Henry on Prayer, Abridged by 
Rev. J. Warren. 

Tmc Wisdom: Eight Sermons* By Rev. J. 

Warrern 

23, Mib, Sherwood 3 Little Henr^^ and his Be^irer- 
By Rev, J. H* Budden, 
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2in One Hiiddred md Fifty Hymns. By the Hev, 
"W. Bowley* 

25. Four Hundred and Forty-five Pj^aIuib and 
Hymn$> By Kev. W. Bowley and otheis. 
Rev. J. A- Janies A Anxious Enqiiiren By llcw 
Buyers. 

27. Irfjgli Richtoond’s DmrjTiiim's OaugJiter, By 

Rev. J, Warren- 

28. Lcgh Eiclimond's Young Cottager. By Rev. 

J. Wiirren. 

29. Life of Africaner. By Rev. Hesera. Matlier 

and Glen. 

SO. Life of the Egyptian Martyr, Mnliaminad 
Slm'aljun. By Rev. Messrs. Mather and 
Glen. 

31. Moffat’s Forsaken Mother. By Rev. Me,<sis. 

Mather and Gien. 

32. Mia. Sherwood's Indian Pilgrim. By Marl 

Bivbd. Revised by Rev. R. C. Mather. 

33. Runyan'sPilgrito'a Progress. Parts I. and II. 

Translated in full by Baboo Hari John. 
31, Tlie Narrative of the German Cripple. By 
Rev, W. Glen. 

35. Tlie Narrative of the Man that killed his 

Neighbour. By Rev. W. Glen. 

36. Little Louis. By Rev. P. Sandberg. 

37. Little Anna. By Rev, P, Sandherg, 

38. Our Lord’s Last Comniaad : or, Commum- 

cant’s Manual By J. Mackay, Esq. 

3D. A Tlweeftild Cord: or, A Precept, Promiae, 
and a Prayer for every Day in the Year.- 
By Rev. B, C. Matlier, 

40, A Sermon on the Sins that do so easily beset 

us. By Rev. R. C. Matber. 

41, The Confession of Faith. By Rev. Dr. 

Campbell 

42, 'Hie Book of Common Prayer, By Rev. W. 

Smitli. 
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43. Tlio QunJoi (Komn}* With Introduction^ 

Not^s, and Indent. By the Rev_ j. Wil¬ 
son and E. Fnizer^ Esq. . , , ^iibont 550 

44. Hliidusth^iii and English^ and English and 

HmcJustliinl Dictionaiy+ By Do Hosario^ 

45. Thoinpson^H Hindustb^ and English Dic¬ 

tion aiy. 

4G, Nathaniel Erioe^s Hiiid!iistliim£ and English 
Dictionary. 

The aboTe liat contains?, I think; all the 'works that have 
been published in Urdu-Roman. Probably the matter 
would £11 11,000 to 12,000 duodecimo pageSj were it all 
transferred to that form* This is a result which, were it 
now only a possibility Ln the future; iasteadi of an actual 
fact, would seem to ns very importaut. 

Before closing this letter* I will suggest a most practicable 
mode of rendering the Eomanising system popular amongst 
all cla$sCA of the natives of India. It is only necessary that 
Oovemment should emioimoe willingness to receive 
petitionH in the Temacular, but written in any diaracter. 
The natives naturally wish that their petition$ should bo 
read, and their real meaning understood \ andj as they 
suppose tliat their EugLhab rulers understand their own cha¬ 
racters best^ they would of their own accord get ibeir peti- 
Eons written in those characteni. How much good such an 
usage would accomplish in putting a check on the duplicity 
and frauds of the native officials, it ia easy for any one who 
has heen in India to understajid. Ir^Tiat an amazing benefit 
would result, also, wore all the accounts of Govemnicnt 
kept in the Roman character t Tlie despatch of business 
would be immensely facilitated, and the pcrjictration of 
frauds would become proportionately difficult. 

It has always seemed to me most unwise to permit Ibo 
use of the Shikasta (Persian nmrdng-hand) in our law 
courts. Next to the benefits arising firom the introduction 
of the Roman character, would be the benefits that would 
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result were it Tiiade imperative that all legal documents 
should be executed by Khmih^Kawises (engrossing derka) 
writing in tbe Nastillq form {answering to our round 
hand); or if in tbe Hindi tongnage, in the well-made Deva 
Ndgari letters 

I am, &e- 

(Signed; Robert Cottos Mathehl 

Sir C. E. Trtxdyun, K.C.B. 

<fT. d'C. 


(20.) 

ON THE DimcBiTT or THE ohiestai, chabacters, and the 
ADVANXA aES OR ATPLTUiO THE ROJIAS ALPHABET TO THE 
LANOrAOEa OP INDIA. 

TutEA^ NvvEMhtt 10, 

One of the greatest eiifficultieH with which we have to 
contend in the goverrunent of India arises out of the fact that 
there we are^ in a peculiar senae, aliens in language. After a 
fall century of possession the coroplaint has been heard that 
the representatives who liold this empire for us nowadays 
know less of the native dialetjts than these who built it up in 
the bygone time* The traditionary nalx>bj who was supposed 
to have with all hia wealth a nuserable conscience and a 
diseased livetj and the more recent ^ old Indian^^ who came 
home, genemlly a bachelor, to end his days among expcctmit 
relatives, could epcak with the natives, and therefore sym¬ 
pathised with them more than the cadet who in these days of 
the overland route goes to India scarcely fetding that he has 
left England, and who counts the weeks tOl he shall obtain 
furlough or leave the country for even It ia surely a curious 
result of bringing England nearer to India, that it should ^be 
the means of severing the EDglishmai:i from tbe native, of 
widening the vast gulf that separates the European from tbe 
luilian- Yet such is the fact, and it is to our iguoranee of 
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the native diiilect^ it lb to the of interoonrse which 
that igiiot^ince involveSj tliat we must in great nieasiuc attri¬ 
bute the tromendoiia surprise with which we had to face the 
mutiny of last year. Now'j if we w'ere to ask* where is the 
great difficulty of learmng a natira Inugu^e during a residence 
of some tw^enty yenr^—of Jeaming, lEiiidustaiil, which 
h throughout India what French is throughout Europe,—we 
should bo told that the (iifficulty lies at the very threshold 
of the study ; it is in the alpiiahch So great is this diffieulty* 
and so urgent is the necessity of surmDiluting it, that—as we 
bad some time ago occasion to point out—it has been pri>- 
posed, and w^e think wisely^ to substitute for the eoniplleated 
Oriental alphabets the Eoman letterp which are in use 
thrdughont Europe^ Nor is this a measure of utility jiroposed 
merely for ourselveai It ia of atill greater Importance to the 
natiTCfi, as without it they can ha^e but little education, and 
no literature. And when it is understood tliatthe alphabet 
it 13 proposed to adapt to the Oriental Languages as the 
fitandiird of pronunclatioh is not the English alphabet* which 
especially in its vowel sounds is exceedingly anomalous, but 
the Italian or Eoman,—^the same which the American inis- 
eionaries Itave employed mth most perfect- success in reducing 
the languages of the South Sea Islands to writing, and which 
the Dutch have in like manner introduced inlo Java and 
Amboyna,—it will be evident that the suggested improvement 
is to he regarded, not as the yoke imposed by victors upon a 
onnfiuered race^ but as a necessity of civilisation, and as the 
homage which the moat useful alphabet in existence demands 
from others that ore defidont and Lmpraoticablfe As ftom 
India we obtained through the Arabs those numerals ivhicb 
are now in use throughont almost the entire globe^ so it is 
proposed to give India in return the beneSt of those letters 
which vre ourselves obtained from our Eoman oonquerors* 
The various languages of India arc so nearly alLietl, that, 
properly speaking, they are but different dinlccta of the same 
lipiguage^ and, if they were all written in the same diaracter, 
the unity of speech would be apparent, while with but trifling 
alteration one literature would do for alb flJid a contribution 
to any particular dialect would be an addition not, merely to 
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the litemtu-Te of mrietyjK but Also to the counnon stocls- 
Where every dialect, Lo^vever, has its separate silpliabetj and 
every province is diatracted hy the currency of t^vo or three 
alphabets, the utmoat confuaion prevailSj and people who un- 
deislaiid each other in speaking—Hindoos and Sfiihomedanaj 
Pundits and Suuyans-^are unable to correspond with each 
other in writing, or to make nse of each other’s books. Even 
were it possible ont of the fourteen current alphabets of India 
to select one for uni%^ersal use, the difficulties in the way of 
adopting it wotild be almost insuperable. There lis not one of 
fheni which It is not extremely difficult to read, difficult to 
writej and difficult to priah Ais for reading, it is well knowTi 
that the natives themselves cannot read them fluently. Even 
the pundits and moonsliees are coiitmually obliged to stop 
for the purpose of spelling the words. A fluent reader of any 
of the native clmrivcters is aluiost unheard of, while a mere 
boy who Li taught the Konnm characters will in the course of 
a few months read anything that is given to him wdthoxit 
stopping, ’Writing, it may well be ima^ned, is still more 
difficult. As a general rule, it is impoBsible to wTite fast in 
the native alphabets without making so many blnnderB and 
omissions that the manuscript beoomee an unintelligible 
Bcrawh Taking a moat finvonrable example, how ever, we may 
menUon an eiqjeriment which was tried by one of the teachers 
of the Hindoo College- He asked one of the best Bengali 
c^^pyifils to write as ritpidly as be could in the native chamc- 
ter^ while he bimself wrote In the Koman j and the result of 
the competition was in favour of tbe latter by tw^o and a half 
to one. Tliifl is Uad enough. The greatest difficulty of all, 
however, occurs in printing. For one dialect a fount of type 
Is rettnired conristiiig of not less than 700 letters^ simple and 
eompoimd ^ another requires 900 letters ; a third, 1,000, and 
so OIL Apart from the cost of preparing such a fount, consider 
the difficulty wdiicb the compositor has to contend with in 
having a"*case” before bitn with tins prodigious collection of 
characters, which, after all, mahcfi no provision for such con¬ 
venient indications as we have in our avpitabj small capitals, 
and italics. Conaider the labour, not only of ficlocting all 
these letterfs Vuit i^^ placing new above nnd now below the 
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wnsoimnl^ tbo^ iD<!OiLipr«heiisibl& 70V{^\ poiots, which, uzi 
resfting OQ a tbiii strip of metalj aro veiy liable to be brylteii^ 
and to embarrass compositor and reader alike^ CoTisider the 
enormoioa spaoe^ too, which these charajctersmiiet occupy, and 
the waste of paper and press-work which follows. Consider 
the inipossibilitj of producing those varieties of large and 
small t}T>o which are so rrseful in hooka printed m Itoman 
letters. Tlic wondtir is, that, hiiviDg to aurmoimt these enor¬ 
mous difficulties^ it haa over heen possible to print in tbe 
Oriental character. Our Indiaji cadets are recommended to 
huy but the cost is five 

gnincas j they are advised to buy Lis grammar and two other 
works, but the cost is four guineas more. No doubt they Eue 
cheap^ if the labour bestoweel upon them bq taken into account; 
but to the yomig cadet they are dear, they ore bulky, and 
they are by no means inviting* The dictionary might be sold 
for half a sovereign if it were printed in the Eonian character; 
it would be intelligible at first sightj and it w^onld lie reduced 
to respectable dimensions* There is^ indeed, nothiug like the 
lioman alphabet for utility^ — easily read, easily written, with 
a thousand little Gonveniences in print which no other can 
boast ofj as no other can he compared with it for eampactDes& 
Ey Silightly iDcrcEising the aumber of its sounds, and this is 
easily done by accenting in yarions ways the eriistiug letters^ 
it la capible of being substituted for the most copious of the 
Oriental alpbalieta. The stmnge multiplication of characters 
in the Oriental orthography is created by the compound 
sounds; a coinpoimd being formed by the union of two or 
more letters w^kich, when written together, bear but. i^light 
traces of what they originally were, and to all intents and 
purposes form a new' letter* No sucb difficulty presents itself 
in the Komau alphabet, the ainiplicity of which so commends 
itself even to the natives of India that not only is it used in 
writing by great and increasing numbers of the most iiiflueu- 
tifll classes, but also Hindustani newspapers are actually 
printed in it and preferred by those who undersbmd iL 

Tliese facta prove what we have said, tbat the introduction 
of the Roman letters into India would not only he useful to 
DuriaelveH, hut is the condition on which alone the ediic^ition 
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of the nati ves and tlxe gro^vth of .a vernacular literature 
nre poKsible. If we de&Lre ttie perwnal itifitience of Eugliali- 
men to be brought more fitrongly to bear upon the Wu^iil- 
man and tbe Hindoo ^ if we desire to bridge over the chasm 
that now separatea tbe victor from the vanqubilied, the 
ruling ftom the subject mee; if we dedre to educate tbe 
native^ and to bring them under the dominance of European 
ideas mid a Chriutiaii cuvilisatian ; Lf^ toti, we would w ipe away 
tbe reproacb which haa been so often brought against ^iSj and 
raise a monument of ourselves in that land, less imposing 
a may be, hut certainly more enduring than the most mag¬ 
nificent of public worki^ then the licst thing we can do— 
tbe stepping-stone to all else—I b to set aljout tliis very 
ebiple work of establishing the nae of the Roman alphabet 
throughout India. A good deal baa been done already in tbia 
dlrectiou. T1 le propo^l was originally made newly a quarter 
of a ceutiiyy back j and, though at first roeeived wdtb oppo- 
Bition, it has gradually come into favour, especudly since 
tlio terrible event of year aron^l the English public to 
the consideintion of ludlw aflfflarai As a firet-fxuit of this 
movement, the Britisb and Foreign Bible Society have under¬ 
taken to publish a large edition of the New Testament in 
the Hindustiini language, hut in the Eemau ebarqcters, the 
English version being printed in parallel columns, as in the 
polyglot blbles.; and what ia the object?—to induce the 
soldiera in tlio Queen^s army, elb well as others now m liidla, 
to utiidy the language and to acquire the ability of assocbiting 
with the nfttive$. It is hoped, also, that the Government of 
India may be induced to give some caeouragemfint to the 
HOheme, the promoters of which ore certainly modest in their 
e 3 cpecbitiou€^ if it be true, as we heHe¥e,tliat they iiioit their 
requirenieijts to the three following pointB, namely, 1st, tliat 
Government would simply petitions Emd other docu- 

mentti in tlie Itoman chiixacter to ba received m their courts 
and offices; Sod, tlial they would publish a set of the Acts of 
the Indian Governmont in the Roiimu character; and, Sivl, 
that in the same character they would piiblnih an edition of the 
vernacular Goveruiucnt Giizette^ inclndiug, of course, projecU 
of law- and oth^ documents relating to current legislation* 
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These demands are so moderatej and the object to be attaiaed 
ia BO desirable^ that wc trust it is only necessary to propound 
the acbeoie in onhT to bespeak for it the faTOurable coii&ider- 
ation of the IndiaiL ComiclL 


(SI.) 

os TICE niqn frice or csdias nooK3 pmsted in the satite 
chaeacteh^ 

{Ertrmicd Tunfid - 13 , IBSS.) 

To tM Editor of ^Ae 

Sir,—In an artide which appeared in your issne of yester¬ 
day under the above headings reference is mode to tbe cost of 
Shakeepcai^B Shuhisiatii as five gmucm^ and to 

bifl Gmmrfiar and two other works m Costing four gidneas 
more. We beg to say that an advcrtisemont has several times 
appeared in your columns and ebewhere during the lost six 
months, showing that the whole of iMr, Shakcispear's works 
can be purchased for 14 a ; vk. i — 

£ t - d. 

Hindustani Dictionary . ^ a S 0 

Granimar , . . . . . 0 14 0 

Introduction » . I I 0 

n SdecUons {2 yuli) , * . . I 10 0 

0 14 0 

The prominence given to the erroneous statement of the 
cost of these works is eo isdculated to injure thek sale, that 
we trust to your giving equal proniineuce to this communica¬ 
tion. 

We remain^ Sir^ 

Your obedient servauta, 

RICU.UtDS0N BltOTHERS. 


23, Cornhill, Nov, IB. 
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( 22 .) 

ON THE Gl6n PltlCE OP INHIAK BOOO F^’TEH IN THE NATTTE 

CHAilACTEEf- 

(^ExtracUd Jnm fAe T mEun L8A9-) 

To iht Eiliiot' of ih€ Timm, 

Sir^ — In the Tim^ of Satiirdajj^ JMes^rs. EicliiLTd^ii 
Jitate that tho wbolo of Mr. Shakeapear’a work^ cun pur- 


ckaaai for 14^,, m follows: — 

£ t. d, 

IliniJuftaiii DicLic^nniy « . . 3 3 0 

„ {/rainmor .. . . ^ ^ 0 14 0 

„ Introduction . ^ ^ IIP 

i, S{^lectl4;>tis (2 mb.) . » » « 1 10 O 


0 U 0 

I lately procured the^ works from mj 9 oa*H outfittCTj wlio 
made a fiiTour of obtaining them for me bouadj at the price 
of the books in boards at the hookaellcrsV The charges in 
the outiitter^s bill wore as follows: — 

£ s. d, 

Dicticrtiary * \ . . . . , ^ , 5 4 0 

GraniffiAr , , * * ^ ^ ^ € 14 6 

Introduction r * . ^ ^ , I JO 0 

Bdccdons 1 16 0 

& S 6 

I aiiij 

Loudoiii Kovk 17* PATEEFAJIIL^A^* 


(23.) 

os BOMAS TTPES i>‘ ISurA, 

{Extraclrd fnm the LsAluKn ^ Nanmher 20^ ISSS.) 

The extewnon of the Bomiin types in India hue reached a 
further practical (tiagc in the slinpe of an arlide in the 
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Tlme&f it stage of importance in all measures, ljut more par¬ 
ticularly ill reference to thie, becauBo it not only makes it 
knoi^Ti to tlie great mass of the English public^ but brings 
the pubHc mind of England to hear on tbe public mind of 
Indift,—an influence verj' much wantedt for greater conTersance 
with tlie subject on the part of Indian officials is not neces¬ 
sarily attended ’with the formation of sound opinion!^ inns- 
tunch as iocy.1 prejudieea are too often bronght to bear against 
generitl conclnsionSj^ and to warp the judgments ’VVe Imve 
already brought the subject fom^arej as one of no mean im¬ 
portance in connexion with the progress of Indfn^ liecauae it 
ndll smooth the way to the acquisition of Wentemkociwledgej 
and fadlitiite the intercourse of the Indian nations. 

The system of rowels to be adopted Is, ’we consider^ of less 
importance than the determination to introduce the Homan 
type and script, for these wiU adjust tbcmBelTes. It is cer¬ 
tainly desimhle^ that the best system should be adopted nt 
oiice^ but while we wait for the determination cf this and the 
agreement of men^s minds, the opportunities are being lost of 
going to work. ^Ve would let each Presidency and each 
jiuisdiotion adopt itii own system of representation if it liked^ 
whether Sir W, Jones’s, advocated by Sir Charles Trevelyaoj 
or Drp G-ilchrist’s; whether Professor Xowman’s, or the system 
of following wholly and iiodily Knglii?li Bpelling^ 

We have already referred to the cxiwsitioii of the Jones 
or It alian system^ advocated in the well-known papeoEi of Sir 
C. TrcTclyan, Mr^ \S\ Yates, Mi\ W. II. Pearce, ilr. J 
Thomas, and the Key. Pr. Duff at Calcutta, in November, 
1834, and which were republished hj I.HOUgmanB in 18n4^ 
This system dependa chiefly on the adoption of Itatiaa sounds 
for the vowelsj, and it has great proapecta of auocess, though 
it is ill suitefl for the accomplishment of one important pur¬ 
pose, namely, prejjaring tlie Hindoo stmlent for reading 
Euglisih, It ia one known in India from the time of Sir \\\ 
Jones, and adopted by a large section of Indian scholars^ and, 
ayice its promulgation for the representation of Indian dia¬ 
lects in 1834, it has made steady progresa* being adopted by 
natives of India, by teachers of OiientaJ languages in Eng¬ 
land, and by authors of works relating to the East ^It has tWifi 
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re^^ommendatioiLT that it 113 well e?^pre«)3ed by Sir Chfirles 
Trevelyan, a sample trawliteratioii into Konmn nf tbe Deva 
Nagm'ij nr SaDskrit alpliabet, adding wbat was w^anted to 
represent tlie peculiar sounds imported into the Indian bn- 
gtiagea from the Ambio. Professor Xewiium*fi system is of 
tbe same classy but lie employed anotiier mode of pointings 
Dr% G^ilchrist’s does not depend on any preconceived sj'stem, 
but is the concoction of the learned author^ and very difticult 
to follow gilt It bas, however, the support of a largo sec¬ 
tion of Indian officiais^ trained in his ^"tem. Tbia method 
cannot stand, for it is wearing away under tlie dlent ioEuence 
of the Trevelyan system, and, though it shows a bold front 
now, it ho^ no vitality in ib 

The great adv ontagie of the Trevelyan system is U wdl 
represe^if^ the InAiUti dhttects is n trwfisldera- 

thn, Tbia is itd etrongbcld, for it ja a greut help to the 
European eludent of the Indian dialeete^ and is useful for 
natives wishing to refer to other Indian dialecta. It has na- 
tamUy received the adhesion of Continental scholars because 
it is eornformable to their own proaonciation. IftTiere it fails 
iSt that, so far from nssiadng the native in the study of the 
Eugiish language, it creates a special impediments The 
system of spelling for the English language nafortunately 
adopted in the middle ages^ in preference to the FJemisb 
system or a modifreation of tlie Aaglo-Sa^^cn, lias placed 
English spelling La a class by it«e]f« This spelling, however, 
is a broad fact which we must admits for there is ao imme¬ 
diate likelihood of England imd the United States odopting 
any other aiethoil The phonetic type has been coadgned to 
oblivion, aad even such a simple amendment as Webster^s 
spelling has been little adopted, aad is set at defiance by the 
printers. We liave, therefore, two courses in which to work, 
one to comply with the requirements of the Indian languages, 
and another to comply with the requirements of the English 
language. 

’ftlieu we consider of how little importance for imparting 
kaowLedge are the vcrttaculsir languages of ladin, w^e may be 
iadneed to place leas stress on their development. AUhough 
Persia has .a literature, it is now yearly falliag more and more 
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into the statuis of a forei^ laagiiage, and Tnithin a few yeara 
it will get out of use in India ; hut;, furtherj no partlculftr 
regnrd need he paid to Petsiim or Arabic, because neither 
possesses the litemtiire of progress^ nor is the Inuguage of large 
nuLsses of the people* 

With regard to the vernacular language^ although they 
arc now required to be written for legal purposes, for oorre- 
spoj¥lencC:H for translations fioni English workf^ and for native 
iiewspipei^ yet they caimot he regariied as of sugh itnpcutance 
or fciueh permanent interest^ that their requii^ments are to he 
prefereutially consulted. The result of ludian odiuinistrative 
reform must bo to extend the use of the Euglinh language for 
legid purposes^ to suppress native ™tten documents and 
apparatus for peijmyj to conduct the examination in English^ 
and to create English court records. The best eviJeoce 
points to these resultsj and in all nesv arraiigenicnts for non- 
rt^ulstidn districts they are Ijciiig realised. For mercautiie 
correspondence Englif^ih will become of more use^ and as the 
vernacular literature Tiill not supply the demands of the 
population for knowledge^, so English Ixwks will lie more con¬ 
sulted and native Iwoks less. Many of the Indhm languages 
and dialects prevail over email areas, and they win never 
obtain a competent literature, any more than the Finns, the 
FriRiansj the VVclsh^ the Irish, the Basques^ or any small 
uatioDality of Europe. 

Thus everything tends to the increased use of the Englisli 
language, and instruction in the vemaenbr schools must l>e 
looked upon, not as opening the vrhole curriculum of educa¬ 
tion to the student, hut as preparing him for the study of 
English* The grand end and aim, therefore, should he to 
facilitate thts result, and to make Indian spelling conform as 
near as possible to English speUing, and not to create a fresh 
barrier after aboliehing the l>eva Xagari^ the Persian, and the 
otlicr chornctert^. It is of no importance for Indian purposes, 
□r for English purposes, that a Frenchman, a German, or sji 
-Italian can reatl Jkngalese or Canarese with or that 

a Bengaloti or 5Ialal>ar will have greater fiicility in acquiring 
French or Germim; these me not objects to be consulted, and 
arc of no pructiciLl iu5e. What baa to he dune [a to facilitate 
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intercoimmumcatioa between England aijd and to make 
the literature, dviUsation, institutions^ and commerce of the 
English mee aToilablfi for India. This is the end to he ao 
^ompliuhedj and the acquirement of the Imlian language.s hy 
EnglL^hmen will be facilitated by any system based upon such 
principles; for the English student will l>o facilitated by Eng¬ 
lish spelling mther than by the Trevelyan method, 

With regard to the meostireB to be adopted for establishing 
legman spelling, various propositiODS have been made. An 
able writer in the A*iiiio7ial JJey/eio, whose article on the 
Zouave and kinilTed languages wag noticed in the Li€ul0\ 
took occasion, vrhile discussing the application of the Eomjui 
character to Arabic and Kahykj to raake some remarks on ite 
indian application. He very well observea that to arlapt 
^Htematlcally a Komnn type for extra-European languages 
vrouid not only add great Exilities to comparative gTanlln^u: 
nnd ethnological linguistiy'j but would 1 >e of service to us 
politically in India, religiously in every missionary Eitation, 
Ha proposes that the Indian Government s^hould appoint a 
committee of three to report on the liest mode of adopting 
the Eoman alphabet to tbe rndian langioiges, the committee 
to consist of one printer, one person acquainted with several 
Indian langiiagea, and one English man of letters. His oli- 
jecl in naming a printer hf, of course, to have a practical 
judgment ou the relative value of diacritical points^ accent^ 
and other mnrlcs ns nffecting type-founding, composing, and 
correcting; because it mil be dedmble to mark some of the 
vowels, and necessary to distinguish such consonant sounds as 
arc not to be found in English, and require new combinations 
of the Eomnu alphabet for their representation, We doubt 
whether an EnglsE^h man of letters would be the be^ member 
of the committee, for he would have literal prepo£!%3easions 
like the Indian member, and ive think it far better tlmt a 
merchant or man of burincBs should lie appoialtsd, who Ctm 
appreciate the inconveniences of a new system of prontingia- 
tion and of a special script. As the Trevelyan rnethcKl i.s • 
worked through the miagionarieB, so the Rei^letver 

proposes to take a4lvantage of the railway, and that the com- 
niittce should reqiie^ every Indian railway b^^ard to set up 
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every notice at every gtatioii in a twofold type^ firat in tlio 
Indjaii, next lel tke liomaiL In Waleti^ the notices of the 
Rhytj^orchl are set up in Hngli^h and Wel&h, but the Eug^ 
lish first ; and very curious specinaen^ of compositioii sure 
Rht/ljfordd notigi^ m Welslij being half English temis turned 
into Welsh; and in Bengalee the like notices vrill Lo half 
English. The reviewer then urgas that all Government pro¬ 
clamations shfdl be printed on the like system; but, as we 
think, it will be far belter and aimpler to print the proclama¬ 
tions all Eoman^ without any local type, and in paraltei 
eolmnns of English and the locsd language, because the Ro¬ 
man alphabet can be readliy taught to adults and youths who 
can read, and there would be the greater encomagement to 
read the Homanised pnbticadonsL 

The Trevelyan method, as announced by IndophUus”^ in 
the Thn^ this week^ htva been put in a very effexitive shape 
by the adoption of a measure fox the publication of cheap 
books in thiH country in the Bomaii type. The Bible Society 
has sagaciously aided in this movenient, and is about to pro¬ 
duce thirty thousand Roman-Hiudotitanee Testaments at a 
low price. These the religious public will buy up, and give as 
presents to every official^ emigrantj and private soldi er proceed¬ 
ing to Incfia^ many of whom will acquire a readier knowledge 
of Hlndostanee^ while the greater proportion of the books 
ivill, on their arrival in India, be got rid of aiul dis?pei'sed 
among the natives^ and b^x^me a further means of propagating 
Roman type* This will be a useful step for the introdnctioii 
of Roman type and script for all regimental orders in corps 
where Hindostanee is used. 

^Ir. Jarrett has put himself fonvard as an opponent of ** In- 
dophOiifi^^ and presents but a sony case- 
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l,FTrEll Fliosi SIH CHAHtEa THETELViN ON EOJIAS TVTE IN 

INDIA. 

To the Editor of the leader. 

_ 1 beg to submit for your conBidemluon the follovfing 

points in refereuee to your recent able and! interesting article 
on the application of the Roman character to the languages 
of India: — 

1. In citpressing Oriental languages in the Koman charac¬ 
ter, liteiaiy and scientific men throughout the civilised world 
have, after the example of Sir William Jonea, adoptwl that 
application of the Roman letters which comes nearest to their 
powciB in J-ntin and the language* derived from it. 

2. The Roman letters, according to the mme application 
of them, have become firmly established aa the misaionoiy 
and Chriiitian character of Upper India, afl will be seen in de¬ 
tail from the accompanying letter from the Rev. R. C. Slather, 
of the London Sliseionary Somety, 

3. The Roman consonimta have the same power, according 
to this application of them, in the Oriental languages na in 
Enwlish, the exceptional sound which Boma of them have, 
in Addition to their ordinary use, losing distinguiahed by a 
diacritical mark; and — 

4. As the five Kuman vowels are applied to the English 
language iu an extremely iiregiilAT maimer, so that the same 
letter often represents Bevcrnl different Rounds, any attempt 
to follow the English practice, in this part of the system, 
would have tended rather to mislead than to asast. 

The consonants, therefore, are substantially identical; 
while, although the vowels represent only one of the different 
powera of the Rame letters in English, and that not always 
the most usual, yet, having been adjusted to the symmetrical 
Ac&le common to Sao^krit and Latin and thaif derivative;^ 
they can never be confused, in their application to tbo 
Orient?!! language^ with any of thdr varioiiis c&nvetitloflal 
USES in En'^liah; and the euperior compaotnesa, ckeapiie^ 
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ami distinctness of the Roman letters, tha Tmious fizee and 
forms of tj"pe, the capital letters, stops, and other aids 

to modern print! ecjurdlj npplj to Towels and coasonanta. 
This intriiLsic superiority of tlie Roman oharactcr^ and the 
facilities it affords of bringing aU the languages and dlaleets 
of Apiia into a oloaer relation with each otiier and vdih. the 
langiia^^ of Europoj constitute the essence of the ebang# 
which was commenced twentj-fiTe years ago at Calcutta. 


1 huTo the honour to be;, Sir, 

Yours very faithfully. 


London, 23ad November, 1S53. 


C. E. TEETELTA1^. 


[We shall resume the subject to which Sir Charles TrevcJyAn 
refers at an early period, for it is one of tlie most important 
subjects connected with the odTancement of ciTilisation in 
India*—E d. 


(25.) 

TlFE HEtr ALFIfABEt FOB ISDLi. 

ihs npsiwAltD Mail 6, ISM,) 

The Persian ninnipg-band is, a£ is well known to all Indians, 
hard to decipher, and by no means such that he that runs 
may read* Some may think tiint it is called Shijaistah, or 
the broken,” because he that attempts to read it will rend 
the coUar of patience and break the strings of perseverance, 
fndia Was long aSlicted with the curse of this irusenitaide 
characteri and only grey-bearded who in leaming it 

had forgotten all else, could penetrate its mysteries. At 
length Time, the great mediciner, produced the decree which 
swept it, for ever it is to be hoped, from the offices of the 
SdMhdii i that i:^ .of the English gentlemen, and 

from general use* Unfortunately, the same decree substituted 
a do3;en eurses for the one defunct, in prescribing the nse of the 
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vernacular dialectfl. Of these the Urdu is tfie l<ja^ formidable^ 
being a very mild approach to the terrible Shikaatub. The 
written character of the Hindi, however, eempenaafes amply 
for all that is gained by the comparatiye facility of the Urdu. 
It JB called the Kalthi, from the Kajcisths^ or wTriting class of 
uative^p who use it, and who, if they can read what they 
write, must he men of extremely subtle parts. The difiScnlty 
of the Xaithij again, is Imrely equal to - that of the wTitten 
chiiraeter in the South of Indian where the Telugn^ Kanareso, 
and Tamil rejoice in a system of semtehea Avhich can be made 
revoltingly obscure- All these, however, mujit hide their 
diTnirdslied hcodH before the Mod, or letter character of the 
IMarAtbi. riiia ingenioiL^ mode of torment Is said to have 
been invented by one Hii^rAR Fast in the end of the eighth 
century A. D., who, if be was really sensible of the miseries he 
was about to inflict by it on a large family of mankind, must. 
Indeed, iiave been a fiend in human skape^ Some ingenious 
persons, with more imagiiiation tlian etymological trutli, have 
supposed the name Moil to come from a word signifying “ an 
aut,’" and to imply that the charaeter is such as if ant^, escap¬ 
ing from an inky grave, had run over the paper and blotted 
and scrawled its fair stirface. But d/or, "^^nnt,^ is a Persian 
word, and the odious Moil is iHrathf, from a Sanskrit root 
which sigiiLEes “ to twist or break-"" Mod, therefore, in Alap- 
rithi, corresponds in sense tit SliiJca^tah in Ferskn, and hope¬ 
lessly illegible as it is, it dnks into utter InslgniHcance in that 
respect when compared witii the Mitrwfiri and ^Sindtii- Con- 
oerujiig these Litter scribhlingH many Rtmnge tales are told j 
as of a pleasant gentleman, who having received a letter 
announcing something undedphemble that had happened to 
bis son, went through the ceremony of lamenting for hia de¬ 
cease in the morning, and gave a in honoEir of his 
nuptials at night, not knowing which of the two events hod 
oceurredp 

Tlie above is a very' frigid and tame account of some of the 
diSiculties which attend what may be called the Inshi i ZTar- 
kai'an, or gcpcrol correspondence in ludisu Xow as life, 
leisure, and vidon are all Hmited, it docs seem an utter 
absurdity to he^iitatc about the a^Joptlon of an easy substitute 
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for tiie aibominable scmwls used by the natives. The Englkh 
A)pbal>et, properly ac^kpted to express the Insluin lettei-s, is 
that tftib^tute, and to IstKJTntLUS is due tlie gratitude of all 
parties for reCDtomending it* This is not a rjEieatioiiastotlie 
disuse of the Indian louguages in bnaLness transactions and 
ofEcizd proceedings. Such a proposal would be preposterous; 
but it IS simply a suggestion for an alteiiition wbicli would be 
ixs convenient nnd beneficud to the untives as to ourselves. 
We lire well nware+ iuileed, of the djfHcuity sit tending nJl such 
changes; but, in the iiieniitimcj we give to the proposal-of 
JxNaoi'uiLrTi^ our Ircartie&t good iivlshcs auU support* 


( 26 .) 

THE ^■Elr ij^niAK alpuahet. 

ihe Gs^OBC 10, ISfrS,) 

T^liilaiitbropisis and pliilogophera will trace civilisation to 
many origins, but ansongiit the most powerful instrinn cuts • 
have been the most Eompie - and perhaps familiarity prevents 
us from sufficieutiy esrimati&g the profit that W'e have derived 
from one of t heni*. It is nothing more than the letters which 
we tench out children when they are infants, that Ibunan 
alphabet which Sir Ciiarles Trevelyan is so perseveringlj smd 
a^o sagoeioiisly striving to iutr^jduce into India* Prolsably no 
obstacle to the infrroductioii of civilisution^ with all the ideas 
tliiit the w'oid impUe^, ts go serious as the various kimls^ of 
alphabet's which the races of India employ for reciordiiig and 
tmiuamitting their thoughts. Qiste it-self is oat more power¬ 
ful* It k an obstnictiou alike to the eomniuoication and to 
the growth of ideoa. Any man who haa studied the working 
of the mind will observe, that except with relation to tangible 
SMbjecta, which themselves ^erve the purpose of memcniiida, 
the mind is scarcely capable of establishing one set of Idea^ 
and passing to the next, until the former shall have Uien 
wriUen down. But how can a man haudle thoughts who 

4 
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pillories them in cliAmct^m like those dpon a Chinese tea- 
chest ? 

We have not spedmens of the choraeteTif at- hand, or ttio 
thing ’n^ould be apparent. One of the commonetit alphabcta 
in India is the Kagnri, the first letter of which ia like a 
Homan capital A, the two legs standing wide apart, with 
three bc^wns rfidiating downwards;, from the crosa W; the 
figitre then Iw^ing set mj>ou one of its beruii ends^ and looking 
fioinewlud like a moiibtroiia letter ¥ turned the wrong way. 
Ent the same letter a in its broe-der sound has the same 
cumbrous ohaJActer, with the addition of sometbing like a 
capital I following ih The letter i k like the capital letter 
T with a very einljorate worin-Uke eubstitnte, tail curled 
upwanls, for the upright stem. The e is like a capital U, 
with a tail to it| u like a figure 3, with a tail rising up to 
the top^ attd a liroad cross-bar at the top; o like the elabo¬ 
rate A aforestiid, wT.th a large comma laid horizontally over 
and a capital I after it^ All the Jetters of the alphabet are 
of the same elaborate constmetioii. For the pm-poset! of 
writing there is no running hamh The combination of let- 
tera to express different e$4>uijds is as cumbrous aa the simple 
• characters aret so that, for purposes of printiDg, the mdivi- 
dual characters arc multiplied by a process almost like per¬ 
mutation^ Thus a “ fount ^ of Nagari t^'pe oomdsted' of no 
less tliiui 700 letters, and these only equivalents for the 24 
letters of the Italic alphalpct^ and sii more which are required 
for an Indo-Eonian alphabet. The set of 700, howwerj, makes 
no provision for capital^ small capitals, italics, or the other 
adjuncts of printing* Xor is the Najgafi the most elaborate^ 
the Birman fount requires ^00, the Feguan more Lbaa 
1 , 000 . 

Even yet we have not ejrhausted the cauaes of complication. 
In India “ the niimlx-rof dialects is Inimeiise, and each dialect 
letters of a different figtire*^ The effect iu preserving 
jsevemnee of nation between races identical in origin is com- 
pleto* In Europe, with a common character, wo readily per¬ 
ceive that mofct of the Ungnages have in common niany words 
mrlically the same, and the study of tongues is comparatively 
easy* lu Indio, Dutch and Gemton, — Tuscan, Neapolitan, 
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Cfcnoese, and — EDgli^li and Lowland Scotela^ 

by their alpbaljets, iseparate langiiagf?^ But dialect prevents 
the growtJi of national tiiought ^ well os language; even 
idiom has a tendency to compel stereotyped forms of thought, 
and with the progress of ideo^ our own language ia becoming 
less Idiomatic. 

While tiiere are these Bolid reasons for the adoption of a 
Oummon and a simple alphabet^ the reiiSoiiLE against it are 
futile and inmginaiy. It would not^ — as the phouetic ^ 
reform would Iiave done with us if it had established any 
claims to notice, throw the whole bbrary out of nee, for the 
vernacular literature of India is stiU a literature of the future. 
Already the efforts to Introduee the plan have been to some 
extent suoeessful; and it is an instruetive fact^ that of the 
prize students examined at the last Missionary Conference at 
Benares, in Jafiiiary, 1857, aJthougfa the candidates using the 
English langiuige were few, they carried ofi" the nmjority of 
the prizes, and that those using Urdu language and the Roman 
character came next in efficiency. If the Roman character be 
Gilopted, 0 / mwTse, as Sir William Jones ml vised, the Italian 
powers would l^e adopted also, simply because in ItaJlnn those 
pOTivers are fixed, without any such variations of value for the 
aame characters as iu our words, ought., bought doughy 

roughf and through^ with the Biimame Gmigky aud the poetic 
sought — the kiat as imaseertaincd in sound as the thing it 
represeutii, the big sigh of the wind among the d-ees. jVnd if 
Sir Charles Trevelyan were to be the final Cadmus for en^ 
dow'ing India wutli letters, one of the firut improvernentfl we 
might expect would be, fixed motley of spelling native proper 
namee^ with intelligible “ Telegiuphic Zuteliigeuce ” from 
India. 
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I.E1TE1I OP MU. W. EDWABna* OP THE BESGAL €\Vlt SERVICE, OJi 
TliE AO VAST AO E OF UfflSG THE BOH AS CEARACTKH ISSTEAO OF 
THE NATlVEj JS ALL pFFIOAL POCUMJISTS ASD FET[T[OS$» 

iEiF^ii€iciI/fvm lAe I'iium ^ i?w. 15, 

To ii\/i7or of the Ti'tttee^ 

SiTj — As ft propo-s&] to introduce tbe Koiaan printed 
elmraeter into India baa lately formed a subject of remark in 
your eoluiiiDSit I nin aiixiou^^ tbrougb you, to draw attention 
to the great ativantage likely to accrue from the adoptioii of 
tke written character in euperflcs^ion of the difficult and 
crabbed native ones now in usCp Out IndLan Government 
must always be more or Ic^ one of record i and, from the 
difficulty of the character in which the proceeditigs of all 
departments of our internal atlnrinistrfttioq arc at preaent 
recorded, a vast amount of power and influence falk into the 
hands of otir native ofitcials termed “ Atulab.’* 

These functionaries^ well aware of the advantages they 
thence derive, perpetuate the evil liy wTiting ^stcuiatically 
so illegibly that few, save their own imniediatc brethren 
similarly crnplojed under the etat^ can decipher the iiixiting 
without great pains and difficulty^ 

1 can read both Urdu and liindee chameters with con¬ 
siderable facility, and often would L iiave gladly taken up 
the pmceedings in cases pending before me as collector, 
magistrate^ or judge, to find out for myself the important 
points therein, but the writing was prohibitive^ and, in the 
multitude of cases to he disposed of, I could not spare the 
time to spell out the mann^riptp but must content myself 
with listening to it read out by one of the Amlahi” 

As long as the native character renmin in use for re^ 
cording all our proceedings w'o must' remain an ** Ambd^- 
ridden Bovernmeat," and a greater misfortune could not 
happen to or a more prolific sonice of weakness be 
conceivetl 
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I think the present tiino Affords ^ verj favourable Oppor¬ 
tunity for introtUidog a cliimge, as alrnost cdl our Mofiissil 
offices have to l>e reorgsmii^cd, m consequence of the defcctiun 
of nearly all onr old " Amlah^ to the rebels nnd the destruc¬ 
tion of our recordii. Orders might with a(.lvautAge he iBsiieil 
for reeoniiiig all proceedinga of our Courts in future in the 
native languages in Koglidii muning-handj,—there are plenty 
of perponH duly qualified for this duty procurable for all our 
Alofusail offices im+1 for our most important police posts,— for 
it would be of incalculable advantage to niflgistratos to have 
their iLajly as well as particular reports ivTltten in KtiglLnli 
cbamctcr, so as to l)e at once reuilable by themaelvcti wher¬ 
ever or whenever they nuiy rcrucli them, Writera sboubl^ as 
now, he attached to ocir offices, who could give in their own 
chjvracter copies of all official documents to partiefi duiy 
applying for them, Fetitiems alao ahoiild in fiitnrehc written 
in the Kngliah character. PetltionerSj it is well knmvn, never 
write their o\vn petitions, but employ persons who make a 
IKung by writing [hetn. No greater expense would l^e in- 
ctirred in having these documents written in tlie English 
character tljan in Hindee and L^rdup as at prei*eut, 1 alwava 
hml a boSp of which I kept the key, for petitions at my g;ite^ 
and generally returned from my rides or walks morning and 
evening with many iti iny pockets. How ailvantageous would 
it have been had I been able to read tlirciigh tiiese petitions 
myself; but the time which would have lieen consutiUil in 
deciphering them could not have licen spared! 

Wiat confiilence would it give the people, and how much 
more should we Mofu&fii offieial.q know of the real state of 
the oountryj if petitioners felt ELssiired that the presiding au¬ 
thorities would themselves read their petition h, without the 
intervention of Amlah,^ who have at present sso much real 
power in their hands that the people regard them with the 
greatest dreai! 1 They nre generally fixtures in a district^ 
while the European nffieers are constantly changeil. Tlsey 
csontrive to surround theniselviss with a number of relations 
and deptendents dispersed tlirough aJl the offices in a district, 
so as to keep thcmHelvea countantly informed of whatever 
occurs. The real power thus hdls into their hands, and they 
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usa itj of csoiiTHej for theii- own purpoEes, The change I ad- 
Tocate would efFcotiuiUj ttirn the tables^ and deprive them of 
all undue inflnenco and power^ District officers would lie 
able to read for themselveg^ and also — which is moat iiu- 
portflut — pass and record tiieh own orders in their own 
handwritings in the English character in Urdu, on each docu¬ 
ment as it was placed before them. 

I really believe, from my own pretty extensive experienoo 
in all departmcnta of the State, that if the change I advocate 
w'ere introduced^ it would give us a hold over the people and 
an intimate knowledge of the country equal to 40^000 men at 
least. Now lb the time to act. Ail that is wanted is an order 
of Government directiiig the change^ Six months or a year 
hence we shall he all in the oM track i establish nientu Viri}l 
have been reappointed to each oflicej records will have iiccn- 
mulateih and the opportunity will have lieea lost* 

Coidd the new Indian Council he moved to send out the 
aecesfiary instructions ? 

1 reniain, Sir, your obedient servant^ 

W, EDWARDS, 

D:c. I 3. Bengal Civil Servitse- 


(2B0 

THE n^TTJ.E OF THE ALPHABETS. 
iAc WATcmuwi and W£?rErAK AiiVEaxiaBU, 15, tSSS.) 

Not long ago, it was often said that if the English were 
driven out of India they would leave l>ehind no lasting mo- 
niLment of their dominion. That reproach is seldom heard 
now, and, if the nile of the Crown continue only for as long a 
periled as that of the Company, lines of telegraphs sjid rail* 
ways, if these were all, would memorialise the British name 
as Iftiittugly as the campe^ the walis^ and the Roman roads in 
this country, do the sway of the Ciesara. But it is a more 
lofty ambition to leo-ve impcrialmhle record lu the mind of 
the remotest generationa, and to betineath to those whom we 
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Lave subjected a Itigbef civillsntioDj a oobler and purer lite¬ 
rature, and the one true reUgiuu, Something of tJib? it h 
donbtle^ m oiir iK>wer to do^ ag the edueatlua of the peiiple 
is under our direction, and our presses supply the books 
whieb they read- hVon^ the same causes we can certainly 
give them the Ijest me^lium of literature and science in the 
idphabet which we ourselvca employ; and Imwever preaiunp- 
tuoua it may be thought to speak of displacing the “ alphabet 
of the gexb'" (the Sau-sknt or Devana^ari), and the iiuiny 
other characten^ whether of native invention or Ijoirowed 
from Persian and Hobamniedan invaders, which are uaeti in 
India+the proposoJ is held by competent authorities to \m 
perfectly teasihle, and those of us who are oot Oriental 
scholar luay easily enough see tlmt its accompLishment would 
he fui inculculable benedb Twenty or thirty years ago it 
but a prcposal or rather tha revivTU and popularisatiou of tlie 
idea of Sit WiUJaiii Jones; but now it is m far actually re¬ 
presented that a smalt library of valuable workji hns liecn 
published in the veriiaeiilars of JudiaK but in the Roman cha¬ 
racter, whicli has lieen called the Christian sdjjhiibet of the 
Nortb-\V’'est ProvincesL 

The Chinese, ir iat well known, employ syinholie or hiero¬ 
glyphic characterH^ which, being aildrcsaetl rather to the 
than to the ear, become am intelligible nieilium of ooinimmi- 
cation to all the literary classes, however tlieir dialects may 
varj', who inhabit the ooiitinent and the islaniLi between 
l^ary and Japan; a fact which so umeh impressed tlie 
earlier missionaries that they supposed this sjiecies of abbre¬ 
viated delineation—not word-p^untiug but idea-picturing^ 
might Ije aeoeptM as a univerRai means of writing, iiitelli- 
gihle at sightj all over the world* They dui not sufficiently 
allow for the difficulty of first mastering the multitude of 
signs. Such are the advantages of phonetic cbaractera, which 
represent not tlie infinite variety of objects of sense nr 
thought directly, but those few primary sounds of the human 
ffoice by the various combinations of which we arhitmiily 
denote thern^ that there can be little doubt the Chinese them¬ 
selves will in time abandon their clumsy alphabet, and 
Romanise like other people. The Indian alphabet^, of native 
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or foreign originj uj-e all phonetic: but are so cumbrous and 
difficult, that in fievcral in^ances it is nearly at* bard to r^a^L 
flueutij aa it h to master the language ^ and they are bo 
many and so variuiiR, that dialects ivluch, when Kpoken, are 
aa near kin to each other aa the ItalLin and Spanisb, look 
when written as little allied as Bu^an and trenaan- Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has lately ropublifiheci tho letters in 
w^bich he, in concert with Dr. Duff and others, discussed this 
subject two and twenty years ago; and has added to them 
that interesting statement of the Eev. K, C. Mather, (first 
comraunicated to the Reviewer in the Lomloii Q an tier I 
in which tlie progres.s made in applying the Roman letters 
to the languages of India is traced up to the prcRcnt time. 
In thin pamphlet w'c are told that it is wUli much difficultv, 
and never without stopping tospeU, that the educates! Ifindu 
himself reads his owti language in his own characteiH, If the 
ease is so Kad when the Ix^ok is priutoib it may be imagined 
what the confusion must bo when it is attempted to thrown 
the native characters into a running-band. Ju a letter puh- 
lijsbed tills morning by a oontempomry from a gentleman 
of the Bengal Civil Service, ^ving tbe results of his own 
experience, the writer saya: I <ain reojl both Urdd aoil ( findi 
ebarncters with oousideraldc facility, and often would I have 
gladly taken np the proeeediDgs in cases pending before me 
as Collector^ nmgistrate, or judge, to find out for my'^elf the 
imjKirtjint points tberein; hut the writing was prohibitive, 
and, in the multitude of cases to be dLsposed of I could not 
Bjjiire the time to Hpcll out tbe manoscript, but muKt content 
myself with listening to it read out by one of the * Anikh/ 
As long as the native characters remain iu iiHe for recording 
all our proceed Inga we must remain nn ^ Auilah-riiMen 
Government,' and a greater miafortude could not liappen to 
us, or a more prolific Si>iiroe of weakness he conceived.” 
Surely the Government, both for its owti jinke and for that 
of tlie natives, mtt be iuducc^l to moke tbe change wliich 
intelligent and practised officials in its service ui^entlv 
recommend. 

In giving to Oriental rMts, and to the mhabHauts of islimdfl 
where niissJoimnea are sent, the Roioiin alphabet, H ia under- 
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fitood that we do no): spoH the Loon by coupling with it our 
peculiar Kugli^h pronunciation of the Towels, or our still 
in ore abnormal spelling. With ns tlie ono is too well fortided 
by use, and the other by an immense litcmtnre, to he the 
subject of experiment. The ortJiogniplij of an Eugliah word 
often points to its etymology, and only cldldren are sensible 
of the incoav'eoience of modifying the power of a letter by 
plnciog one or two otberB, tbciusiclTcs silent, before or on each 
aide of it. It ia no trouble to the English student of an 
Indiiui language, which he has presented to him in the easy 
dress of his own alphabet, to remember that the vowels and 
diphthongs are to he sounded as they are in all European 
languages wliich are deriTcd from the Ijitin, except bis own; 
but to the Hiudu it would be utterly diaheartening to hegin 
with our barliftroufl double vowels, wbids have no accord- 
aiioe with anything in bis own alphnliets, while the Italian 
system U istrictly nnalogoiis with that of the J^evanaf/ari. Even 
in this cDuntiy we commonly acoept the Itoliaii spelling of the 
unmes of peremns and places belonging to the East, or to the 
islands of the Pacific where the missionaries have introduced it. 
Feejee, so pronounced, we now spell as w'e should Lave done 
at first, fijt; Owbybee, Jhiwai; Hindoo, Ifiiuht ; and this 
not only in mbirionary publications, but m oiu- literary jour¬ 
nals. Thiifl in the jlf/ieiKEum of last Saturday we find Ajmh-f 
Jaypiir, and also Stumkrit, though in the last word 

our English C is not so intolerable as Hr. (3rote has found it 
in the spelling of classical names, in whicb it flomerimes de¬ 
ceives Ijoth eye and ear. One can imagine a peiwon in this 
country old-fosliioued enough to be offended with the better 
spelling, hilt it is strange that it should be rejected by well- 
ioformed men in India. Yet we have before us a recent letter, 
(too long, we Ijcg to infomi cur friendly CorTespoiidcnt, tor 
republication,) in which the names of the first four suecessors 
of Mohammed are bo written, very much on the inelegant and 
barbarous plan of G'ilelirist, that tlioy arc scarcely recogni- 
gable; for which there is the less excuse, as (iihbon and 
the Kreuch authorities whom he folloa-etj had made the 
precedent of a more convenient ortliograpliy perfectly 
familiar to English rejulors. This branch of the iiucstioii. 
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however, 13 ocrtam to rectify itself spontaflecusly. The 
method of th^ writteii md pritited laogus^eii of 

lodiEi is o^e flo convenient to the Crovcrjinaedt, so usefnl to 
the student, so propitioiis to the native mind, so conducive to 
the spread of the edence and tdena of the West, fliad so likely 
to be subservient to Christianity, thnt^ though no one wishes to 
ohiiteiate all the native alphabets, we hope it will, Id the 
course of another century, graduidly supersede them in po¬ 
pular use* The prgndices against it are fast disappearing, 
and hotli in public and private we find it warmly mivocaited 
and applaoiied. 
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(At Losdox KEtJEW Cklottcr 1$S3.) 

If the rc^wicr wishes to l>cguile au hour of leisure or indiep<K 3 i“ 
tion, let him turn over the leaves of the BibU of Ev^r^Liindi 
published by Messrs. Baguter and Sous, Those spirited pub¬ 
lishers have pr^ented iu one qiiarto volume specimens of the 
Holy Scriptures in nearly all the laugiioges into which they 
have been translated, together with notices of the aacienfcand 
nnoderu worthies who effected the translations^ and a sum¬ 
mary of the labours of the several benevolent and religious 
Societies, by whoae aid and patrenage many of the versiona 
linve been obtained The maps, prepared and coloured spe¬ 
cially for the volniue, form a complete atlas^ enabling the eye 
at once to trace the spread anil prevalence of each family of lan¬ 
guages in past and present times; aud the wonderful variety 
of alphabets by which it haB pleased human ingenuity to ex¬ 
press the sounds formed by the organs of tipeech is fully illuis- 
trated by beautiful lithognipbs, or t^^pes, some of the latter 
having been lent for this publication from the Imperial 
Printing-Office in Vienna. 

Specimens of the languages of all Asia, and especially of 
those of India, are given with great m.icoees. But to confine 
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ouTBclves to those of India, we find ai least twenty vaHona 
a 1 phabeta m which those iangimgea are written- We haTS given 
Boate attention to these alpbabete j the most pretentioiui of 
them all iB the Devftniigan\ which may ho called a most spleu- 
di<l system of 6hort-h£md, diflScnlt to write, and still more 
difficult to reiui' j with such a copious variety of combiDations, 
that, according to the testimony of the Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at oiford, one word of three syllables may be written 
in one hundred and eight diffiaront way&f 

Tbo Gmnl-hmifit in which ^nskrit is written in the South 
of India, is said to have no less than eleven hundied and 
twenty-eight different combinations of the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, each comhinatiou requiring a separate and distinct cha¬ 
racter, which the student must learn before he can read the 


• Tire mnniicr In which tbo rowels ure joined to the eoiuokiAtils Sa 
foniiin^ S}'l]aiple9 « one great liiffieuhj^ in tbo waj of a learoer. One 
Towel is HlRled ;o be w the consoniint; atithther U placed the con- 
Eonimt 5 one is place^I onier li onotber inuaCrr h 5 anil a fifth b placed one 
bair it, and the ulber half a. Thoii: — 

i 

k spellj ka; ka ppelt ka; k FfreU ti? k spell kn; ck apell ke s sik spcH 

u 

kai s cks fpdl ko 1 and ckl aped kssu 1 

i I i L 

In TiLoml ihc wnrtl Kpisiu^ or Cbrht, la written k, r, s, t trwt (Krifftu). 

u u 


I I 

Jn Telonu and Canartac the aimc word ia writteu k, su, ksu (Krbtu). 

r t r t 

In Saiia^krit it b wrilten ii k* a, iks (KfistinJ. 

r t n 
u u 


The time will come when these puziling inj'cimides will be left to the 
Briibmaiis, wlio prqbdLly InTontod tbeiii to tflakc k-arfling fUflicult; and 
EnglUhmen will bare every langtisge nf Indsa wrEttCil fttrsiigbl on in thch 
own clesr chikraotcira. [This imie ba4 some errors for which 1 da not hold 
mjsclr respcinfilble+—J!. \V,] 

t The derivativci wf the compound of Bam, * ctm ' and kri, * to make,'' 
nmy be wriiicn m a Tariuty of manners ^ janj^arid, for iniitim^, may bo 
Vrilten in a huniJred mid eight wayi. Tboae arei however* mattera 
mutely of ortboepical conceit,—iri/kni's In/rw/iirh'rjn lo iha 
Gnunmar n/ fAir p, -22, [I'ho writer of this eriicJc 

has cntsappfthendecl Prqf. Wilion^a meaning.—M. 
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laDg'oago^* Whether we atiopt the Devjmigari, or the Grant- 
liatD* It IS a heayy task to leara. to read ^Sanskrit j and we are 
prepared to believe the nsst^rticiiii of a learned Brahman in 
Madian^ that of one thousand BrnhitLans who profess a 
knowledge of Sanskrit^ not more than one himdreJ can read 
it; and that of one hundred who dan Jfead, not more thaii 
three can under^aiid it 1 A friend of ours in Indian an Eng^ 
lishman, well versed in one lodian language^ informed us 
that be was unable to read the DeyanAgrurl after two years'^ 
hard study. Even the Tamul, which k the amplest alphabet 
of India^ has }wi ita sistecn original charactera so amplified 
by the esample of the Sanskrit, that it has two hundred and 
fiixteen combi mtions of characters in its ordiiiarj style. 

Is it not time that the fitudents of the lauguageB of India 
should agree among thennselves to wTite them in the ftoman 
character, and tliat for all ordinary purposeB the English al- 
phal>et should he mmfe to suftice ? 

When the JMessns. Bagster ksue a second edition of their 
bcH^k, which we imderslnml is in progress;, they will add greatly 
to its value to students of the languages of India, if they will 
aocornpauy each original specimen with a version of the same 
In the Eoman characrer^ 

Sir William Jones employed a method of writing the Sans* 
krlt in the Uoman clianictcr which was considered to be an 
improvement on that of ^Mlkinfuf More recently, Dr^ Lepsiiis 
and other Continental scholars liave written Sanskrit in Eoman 
characters.^ 1 ^c»PPj at the end of his Sanskrit Grammarj gives 


• ^ Qciir^ cftdejn sediili^ Operas HlrlgeutCt hujua Idi^niatu oUl^orati 
tTpI ct tharacterea conliatl nar.c primujii stint in hoc Ey|i<a|rraph]n; nwErie 
oiEirlaii reglo planc^umptii ct apparatni quanrloqulileiiicuEEhiLr.rmJU'oles 
Ihtenc certseantiirH x vi. nompe et ssxv. cnnfonAntes, gk qaibus 

cliilit altE| veluii AGCundaria! prtHrtMlunt, quas icti potiu^ 

ULicraniEii tiG^its spp^llavcHH^ eo sane ciiqrAcU^ruiq seu tv2K>niiii 

enpis, Ut MPS3tviii. imtuE^ntur, atquG GX Gft non Icvfr Clinin typn^Ti- 
phia In pGrqujrutidiif oc Airnul Gli&m nectEndis- Rin^lis liAruin fit[{!rnrLini 
fi^ls coTilletur rteq^aiuniJ'— OraiitlinJcG-Miiliilmricum 
Sfimicrudonicum jMDCCljXXir+ Typi^ Sac* Con^ro^atinnh d& 

Prflptijf. F'liffr), pr vi, ^ 

+ *Vhii Wiipkaor Sir William Jones, edUinn, Tol. i. p. 20 G. 

J Sratidard Ahibalwt for rtHincing ururrittcn Lan^uagcif and n^ftljra 
jrniphic SjsU‘BiS to A unifenn OrllHJgriiphy in EiiiYi[H'-an Lcticns, Ry 
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acverai Kalf-pages of Saujgfcritin the Uomaa orltAlic character 
on a very neat and otjmpact ayatenij accompanied by the ori- 
g^iLnl Devaniigari\" Dr, Cahlwel Ij i n h i s Comparative G nimmar 
of the Di^Yidiaii or South-Indlim laiig%ia|^c*E?j eltveii in inimberj 
iiHcs only Eoman letteri^ throughout his admirable work f; An 
example which may be proJitabJ j followed by those who ^dah 
to luake the native langtiages easy of aoquiaitioD and use to 
mere English readers. As already kitimated, Frofeasor Bopp’a 
system of expressing Sanskrit sounds, and especially those of 
the aspirated consonantsj is more compact tlian any other, and 
may come into general use* For insranccj the word BhavinI, 
be writes E'avAqi, making the inverted comma express tho 
aspirate; and the two syllables, achchlia^ which appear bar- 
barou.^ he writes 095% using the French or Spanish f to ex¬ 
press ch* 

It is necessary here to note the historj' of a change which 
Is likely to lead to great results. Sir William Jones'i; object 
w'as limited te expresiung in an uniform manner, in the Eo- 
man character, such OrienhiJ words as might Ije used by 
European E;cholars* The application of the system to the pur- 
jWHcs of national literature aud popular inetmetion is of 
modern date. It was only in the year 1834, that Sir C. E, 
Trevelyan, -vv-itb Messrs. Duff, Yates, rdiI Pearce, adopted Sir 
\V. Jones’s orthogmpLy with seme nuxlifietittoiiaj for printing 
IfOokii in tlie vernnciiLu- Inngnages, as tlie foundation of a nevt 
system of national literaturo and popular instruction. The 
painplikt entitled “ Papers original(y publisired at Calcutta in 
1834 and 1836, on tbe Application of the Itonmn Letters to 
the Languages of Asia,” eiplains tbe nature and objects of tbis 


Hr- R- bepsiiis, PuDfcssoT at tha Unlveriitj', and aiember of itn; Royal 
Bkirbii. ^ 

Dr^ Mux St U tier, of Oxford, Lm pnblbltied a svEtem i n which uH 
RE^ntd tJid dincmicut mark* mny be liiiipmiKd wob, br uaing italic 
thowe ucc^^uitil on other 5yg<t€njd. ^ 

* Kritbi^hcijrnmrfliitLk der Siuismta-Spriiehe ju KcrsTcrer Fasaunir 
Von Frjna Bopp Dtrliii, pp. 375. ^ 

, t A Oompamlve GmnimAr of the DrxvIdERii or Sumh-rndian FenniW 
of By the Rct R.CxIdwell, DJ>, Miajtonnry of the So- 
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TindeTt4Jdng; aiidi Mr, Matber^s letter give^ towards the dose 
of this paper describes t he progress which liftd been made in 
it to the time of the mntinji Prqfeiisot Wilson heia adopted 
the satne inodifications of Sir WilHsim Jooe^'s orthography, 
and there ia no substantial differeuce between Sir C. E- 
Trevelyan^a and hie.*' 

The comparison of the fifivend versioos of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures in the languages of India would be an easy task if those 
translation^ were given ns in the Roman character, and the 
desired unifonnity in tlie adoption and use of theoleigic4d 
terms w'ouid becniuc practicable, ,For an mstance, in illiia- 
tration of this ffubject^ let us take one verse of tJie Gospel 
acoordlng to Si John, The word beginning” is rendered 
by Dr, Carey into Sitnskrii Ml; the same word, is uaed 
in the Rnme sense In Tamtil, TelugUj. Canarese, Malayalim, 
and many other langnagesL Let the word bo retained 
for tlmt Kpecial rendering in evciy bmgimga in which it ia 
founds and the advantage h obvious* The particle "Mn " ia 
cxpresseil by an affix denoting the casej^ which differs in the 
several languagcfl. But whether we readj In the beginmug,’^ 
dci-ouj as in Sanscrit; ddi‘<jLndu^ as in Telngn; adidlkh ^ 
in QumTese; as in IMalayaiim; or ddidlif aa in Tamuh 

&c,j the difference ia only mflexionalt the word ** ddi ^ expresses 
the meaning of our word ** beginning.” So also the word 
vdk-ya'ni is used to express the mcftiiing of *Hhe Wordj” in 
Yatea's Sanskrit translation* It is used in the same sense in 
the other langimgea enumerated; but the translators liave 


• SAKS KBIT ALPHA BET IN HOMAN CUAEACTERS. 
sr ir. ii. wiLeo.^^ 

4, i, u, ih rb ri. Iri, (c) 5, u, (o) qu. 


Gutturala . . ■ ha, kha, ga, gha, C. 

FilaLoltf i . - cloit ckliA, jhi, Uv 

Cerebn^ls . + - tha, dii, ^hiii, n. 

Denial^ . - . Hiiii dliK, n. 

La-blalit « 4 f pa| phu^ biL, bho, iil. 

^mivowcla * * ya, m, Jiij ya. 

SibiLhta and As^piratc . sa, hn, 

Tu ihv^ie umy bi^ aiJiled, im oml nli. 
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not nnifomlj adopted % na they udgiit htive done* The 
Telvipj ™d the Caii£ite6e use vdk-^yaTtl ; smd the ot her ver- 
sious use v«i7cip Sanskrit^ vardaii Tamul; u^d^kitnav\f Malay- 
aUm; u-dchtm 4 ii Singhales^e, This unnecessiiry and uode- 
iHrable variation in the use of terms will probably begin to 
disappear when all the Tersdons bIuJI be rendered into the 
Komau character. So, alfio> for the word “ Grodp” 

Bimm^ or Bhantt^ is kno^ii in all the languages alhidetl to; 
but the Sanskrit versions use T^ijara and Mahisfwara; the 
Tamul, Piirdha'i'^tt^ while the rest use Zletnwiw* Telugu ; 
DrvaTiij CaDArese; B^va^i^ iMalayalim; Dcui^an^ Singiiftlese* 
We commend the IJomanisiog of the several versions of the 
Scriptures in India to the attcotion of Etble and Mittsionaxy 
Societies, as one grand step towards the perfection and unifor¬ 
mity of the translations^ an object greatly to be deHjred* 

Had the several translators of the Holy Soripturea po^^^Esed 
in the Roman character the lahonrs of their fellow-labonrers 
in other Indian languages, their several vendons would have 
come much nearer to eacli other than they now do. It may 
he conceded that much advantage has resulted from the 
independent aetion and unrestrained research of the BeveraJ 
translators* each in the language he cultivated ; but it is now 
practicable to give to all the translations the benefit of these 
wide-spread lahoura It will be seen at a glance that the fol¬ 
lowing vendons of John i* 1 might have been so nearly alike 
in each language as to reduce the lalioiu of the European 
student and Sctiptiire reader very considerably: 

John i. I: ** In tlac tegiiining was tbe imd tkq Word wsu wUL 

GckIp anJ dit Word wiu God/' 

'^Adbandu V£kyamu kaddu; V^kyamu Dovunitd undcBu; Ma* 

riniiL 4 Yiik^ynmc 'D4!VudLd uadi^DU- 

Cakimbse. 

Old I'Vrstofl. 

Adjyalli vakcavcnibiivKi.idi]ajiu : m vateaviimhiiviimi DevarjiaiBgftdfllid- 

^anu j B viikeavcirbavanc UiiTiirTt. 

Ntw Efrswni. 

^AdkjmlH v&kyBTii ittu+ A v^jaru d^vnm belijjillk attu« "'A litk- 
yuvu dvTvfi giUUi. 
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wichftnnm umMyiriii^i^ A ^vtLcLiiumi Dcivatti^ AyKriimii^ 

A ifitcliJLUEiLii rtcLvAV um fiyiruuuLi. 

^I^CnATXSK. 

PAtun^minubi wae!LUiAy!i wuy-eyd. £ wiucLinaya ^ewivBTiir^liBTi^ 
E imciumiiTu Jcwiynnwjilmnsejs. 

lABltJii. 

'Adl-yilC* YorLttti irndiLulu. Av^Yirtt.'i::! fioribiiraulilatlil irimiliuJiU 
All^uiUum av'Vartt€l-y4 FaiAUamiiH, 

We liave Hu ivisli to see the varioufi alpliabet^ now used in 
Irjdin entirely aboUaherL They are momimenta of hiiinan 
ingenuity, and aa Efucb abould be respected iind preserved^ 
lUit while the mtiTea ahould he taught each tu r^i his own 
language in ita own ehaiacter:^ tliey ought to be taught it also 
in the lioman character, aa one step towanl their acquisition 
of the Engliah langiiage- Kveiy language in India^ if fur no 
other reason^ yet aa one token of British rule, ought to be 
rediieeil into the Koman charaotcr, in its gramniar and dic- 
tionanes: and, above all, in ite version of the Holy Scriptures. 
The direct benefit would be great to the natives themselves; 
imd the indirect heneht, by enabling Eiiropenns tu ocquiro 
and use the languages with greater facility, would soon telh 
with good effect, on the intereiits of India* If we wish to 
tllffu.se among the ninssies in India a knowlcilge of Divine truth, 
we must employ an agency much more extensive than that 
of the missionaries and their assistants: we must make it 
pr^fisible for English ladies tu read the Scripturea to their 
domestic servants; we must place the Bible in a form in 
which they can read it, in the hands of the thouBOuils of 
educated Kast Indians of European origin, who all speak the 
vernacular, but, with few" and rare eiceptions, never learn to 
read the native characters; and make pious British Buldicrs 
also Scripture-readers to the poor heathen who ore employed 
to Avait upon them and drudge in their service. 

The English-speaking population of India deserve special 
mention in this place- They are, for the most part., descendants 
of the Euglidi in every gnwle of the two services. They ar^ 
professors of the Christian religion; and, with rarely an ex¬ 
ception, highly value the miuib-ter and his w'ork. Mauy of 
them are devotcilly pious, and itre even ?<^oiis for the truth 
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amciig theii' ovm people and among tlie mitive^ They geue- 
mJly nMrry youngs and have nKukrately Urge ramilie& In 
]M£Ltir^ii^ and many other large towns tliey form the bulk of 
the EnglLdi eongregations of the misslumiries; in ^ine cases 
they support their ovm mi^icutaty, and bnilcl their own 
ehapeU These estimable people are not eligible to the 
higher departments of the servioo of the government; they 
however, eniplojed in the arsenals as artificeirF, and aa 
iniisieiaasi in the armiv They arc derkfi^ traders, merchants, 
printei'ji^ Injokbiuclerw, watchmaker^ and of any other oocn- 
|>utiun not of a servile character* The comfurt and respect¬ 
ability of their style of living cominniiii the admimtiun of 
strangers j mid, aa the niaterial and moral interests of India 
fwlvonee, this ehiss Tidll edso advance in position aiid iniluenee. 

The moral conquen^it of India is to be effected! by a procetis 
less rapid and less obvious to public vSewv than that of its 
subjugation physically and politically by the courage of onr 
soldiers, and the wissjtlom of our legialaturcHi We have never 
despnred of British interests in India j much leas have we 
desj>uired of the interests of Chrisrianity* But our hopes are 
dependent on the BiiUttsiou of Divine knowledge by means of 
t he Holy ScriptimesL 

At the renewal of the Kast India Company's cliarter forty- 
five years ago, (in 1813,) British India was reluctantly, and 
under certain vesations JCKtrictions, thrown open to Chris¬ 
tian teaching* So recent are the facilities wbieh have Ijeen 
»o largely improved by Societies and individiuds zealous fur 
the spresu] of Divine truth! There were, indeed, Protestant 
misaioiiariefi In India previous to the year 1815; but they were 
to found, not under the government of the Ilonouralile 
Comp^lny, but in the Danish settlements of TrtLiiqiicl)ar and 
Serauipore, or under tlie patronage of the Eajah of Taiijore 
imd other native chiefe* AMtliin the last fortv-five years, 
there has beou more aBempted and offeoteil for the in^provo^ 

I lie] It of oiir Indian fellow-subjects by private Ijcnevolenco, 
y ithout tlie aid or patronage of flovemment, than in the prt^- 
viouH 3000 years during which India ha& been known to 
Europe. The BtahmaTiH, the lews, the Nestorians so culler], 
the .^laliommedaas, and the Jesuits, have in their turn 
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penetrated India, each ckiming t* be teachers of religion i 
Lnt it is tbe midisputed glorj of Eritifdi Cbrititiajis to have 
given to India, in its aeveml langnngieSj the whole Word of 
God, winch ha H^ht io that sit in darkneae and in 
the shadom of dmth. 

Dr* Caldwell is correct in his opinion that, the darkHcom- 
plexionedp Tfimul-speaking, dcvil-worshipplng alM:3rigines of 
India gained little advantnge in religion and morals hy their 
subjugation to the fair and learned Endmians of Central Asia. 
The Brahmans brought with them the 8nnakrit langiuige, the 
Ddvai^gari eharactort oiai^he V^lic h^Tnns, Tbul lajiguctge 
lioff enlargod and improvc^l itself by its contact with the 
Tamul * I and in retiim has expanded the sixteen original roch- 
iDflcription ktterSj which tradition assigns to the Tamul^ into 
the tfrtinf-Aff m, or book alphaliPi, contniniugj ns iiotli^ al:>ovep 
eleven hnndre<i and twenty-tdght different combi nations. The 
Brahman has taught the native tlm existence of a supreme God, 
wlio is not to bo w'orKhipjjod; has withheld from him the V^lic 
hymns,—^iio great di.^lvantnge,—and has given him a Ittera- 
tiiro exquisite in its grammar, but vforthicas in rea|jiect to real 
knowledge and mental improvement We find less that h 
objectionable in religion, and more that is coinmen^kble in 
momJs and corrective of the faulta of human nature, in the 
poems of the low-caste Tamul natives Tiruvalluver and the 
w'otnim Aweiarj in the imperishable Kuml annotated by 
Parimelazager, and in other pc^pular poems, than in all the 
Piunnas and other Bndnnanical compesitions professed to be 
founded on the VMaSi 

It would lie too mucTi to expect from the Israelites of the 
first dispersionj who found their way from Assyria or Babylon 
to India some centuries before the Christian era, that they 
should have ooiitende<l successftilly agaiinift the polytbeiam of 
I adia- Some of their deseendniits, atul those of their pro- 


* ^ The [Tamili] Inn^u^gc rcLaltlS nn aljrlillbct which tniditica aihilUA 
to IsftTe hiiret£ifore t'trnfliei^id of but let lots; nhd which^ m far froRi 

resttiiblmg ihc very perfect flJnhubeE. of ihe SuiiJErit, waiita nearly half 
its chfl meters, aim! Tia^ sovkirul loiters of pceulhir pc^^■^^^3 [auch os r CCre- 
brml, r harih 1 Cerebroh —BeiSj^aiTJia M^idroj Civii Ser^ 

ritif Otferoo ParoiATirtait^ p. 0. 
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selyt^ idaves tlie black Jews of OochiD^ are fciimd still ad¬ 
herings m outward profe^aion, to the law of Miwses; but great 
niimbera of the Beid-lsrael, still retaiiiing that distiuguiehiug 
appellation^ are wor&hippei'^i of lliiidu idols^ and in appear¬ 
ance and customs dififer little, if at all, from tho Pagans 
around thenu Wc have no e^ddenoc that the l.^raeLites gave 
the law of iMobes to the Hmd\is in their own Jangiii^e. 

If the Christians of SL Thomas^ who can be traced back 
to the fourth centurj^j met with any success in the conversaoii 
of the Hindtia, it was necessarily limited to the results of 
oral instruction j as it does not appear that they ei^er trfuis- 
lated either the Holy Scriptures, or their Liturgy, into the 
language of the natives. 

We may pass over the wonderful stoi^ of the early Je^mit 
ini^iouaTie& They gave to the astonished Hindus the refine- 
roent^ of the schools, and the marvels of Ruinish tradition, 
witVi here and there fragmentary portions of t he Word of God, 
accommodated to their o\™ immediate purposes. 

To Ziegenhalg, the first Protestant missionr^^ to the Hindus, 
belongs the honour of having drst given to India a tl^mslation 
of the Holy Scriptures into a native language. We have seen 
a copy of this great maa’^s translation, printed with tA^es 
which he himaeff cast, on paper of hb own mauufacUure, and 
hound in several thick quarto volumee under his own 
tlircjction. Zicgenbalg^s history presents an example of labour 
and suwess which iiiay be studied to advantage by every 
man who aspires to the honour of taking part in the evange¬ 
lisation of Indio* 

Ziegenbalg, writb commendable Binglcness of puT|>osey 
direct^ his attention to the natives only. He lefl it to bis 
colleague, Qrtmdler, to labour for the benefit of the Poitu- 
guese-fipeaking pupulatiom It ia for hia successors, after a 
lapse of one hundred and fifty years, to be witnesses of a 
numerous and wide-spread popidation in India, European 
or of European origm, mixing with the natives in ever^'- 
^ay life, and in every department of it, fi}^ellkIng their seve¬ 
ral languages,— a poa^iblo agency for the diffusion of the 
knowledge of truth in religion aud science, such as does not 
exist in any other pagan country. What are the objections 
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to furniiriliilig tliua peculijir c1a£^ of Eiwt Indiaiis, as well as 
tho nati'res theuvselves^ with the llrimBlatioas already tiiade^ in 
the Roiriiiii or English character ? 

■\Ve may grant that eadii people in India prefers its own 
alphabet to any other: but is t hat a sufheleut reason w hy they 
tdioiilil not be accustomed to read their own langtiage in the 
simple and naefid character now used by more than half the 
civilised world? We may also admit that each alpliabiit 
expresses precisely the sounds of its own language: hut the 
same sounds can bo also represented in the iioman character 
TJie Gremianj the Frencliman, and the Spanimrd equally 
express the widely different sounds of their own languages hy 
the Roman alphabets Wliy should not each liindu be taught 
to follow the example ? It may be ohjected that an Englisli- 
man atteuipting to read an I ndian liuiguage in Roman cha- 
lacters will only make himself ridiculous. Tiie retnark will 
equally apply to French or G eniian. The system is adapted 
for persona w^bo know^ the language conversationally, and 
ref|Uire only a little practice to enable them to road it. 

This w^LoIe subject is fully disciifssed in a volume which 
issued from the Serampire press in 1834, consisting of a 
series of jiapets written by >lei5sr6, Trcvch'an (now Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, the IndophilLiB*^ of the T/rnw), J. Prinsep, 
and Tvtler, Hev. Dr* and Mr. IL T. Priusep; which 

ehow^s that the system at that time was in Successful operation. 

Since this article w^aa commenced. Sir Choidcs I'revelyaii 
has placed at our disposal a letter from aneniiueut missionary 
in the North-We^ of India, winch cajinot fail to afford satis- 
faetion to tho^e w^ho take an interest in the w elfare of India; 
and which we pameatly commend to tJie attention of all mis- 
sdonarica in IndL% to the Committee of the Bible Society, and 
to all who ore practically engaged in missionary and educa- 
tiomd pursuits fur the benefit of onr.Hindu feUow-saibjects.* 

■\Ve hope it will no longer be matter of doubt whether the 
whole of the languages of India ought not tola) Romanised 
f^rthwitli. We havi? found the objections to this proposal to 

* Thfl Utter alluded to is dsiil of the H^;v. R. C. Matbcr, irtich 
baj! beea idrvodj in {it SOtl, 
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be ccunpeuiitivdy trlvlulj and the iMivantAges to be of the 
^eatest TnoineDL If, by reducing these langtiages into the 
liomfm chameter, we can enlist a large body of Inde-Britons 
into the corps of instnietors of the Hindus in the Word of 
God^ if, at the game time, we can afford the greatest faci¬ 
lities to translators and misalonaries for perfeeting tlieir 
labours; and if, by tlie use of the Eotnan cliaraeter, we can 
elevate and encotuagiG the uativea of Iiitiia in eivilisatioii tuid 
generftl knowledge, and especially such portions of them fia 
}>rofeBa the Christian religion; it appears to ns tbat there is 
a work to be done w'luch invites the epopemtion of all the 
true frieiidB of Jndia* iiiissionaries tmnscrilic for the 
press in the Homan cliataeter the translations which liaye 
been made into Imliiin languagca; let the vemaciilar-speak'- 
ing dedcendants of European^ as well as the natives them¬ 
selves, be supplied mth Homanbsed vemoria of tlie Holy 
Scriptures; let the use of the Euinan character be encouraged 
in the courts of law, and in the transaction of Government 
business throughout India; and an impulse wil] be given to 
the native mind which cannot fall to be moat beueBcL^ in its 
operation and final reaults. 


(30.) 

FIRST LZTTJER OF mOFESHOn J.vnHFXT.* 

To the Editff)' of the Timw. 

Sir,—Allow me to eiiggeflt that the writer of im article in 
tlie Thms of November lOth, on '■ The Native Languages of 
liidia,” has somewhat overfitoted Lis case against the native 
alphabets* All these alphabets are modifications of two—tlie 
Devaniigari or Sanskrit and the Ambie. The nature of tbe 
former is such tbat any pereoa who Las learned the forms aad 

• This letter appcoTcd ia tliu '' Times*' of iVovemlter IStL, before tie 
pupeit nuinbcred 21 —2S. 



i;4S ju’rLiCATios oy the rojiaj? ai,phaeet 

fioimtk of Rhoiit flixty charactf is, mostly of a veiy simple form, 
can pronounce with certainty any word he meets witli, pro¬ 
vided no contractions are iiBCHi. It ia these needless contract 
tions that caiise the whole of the difficulty referred to in that 
article. If, then, the ritlo were laid down by anthority that 
no contractions would be allowed in legal dtieiimentSj the 700, 
900, or 1,(300 spohcn of hy the ivriter would bercxluced 
to 60. The ArjJnc alphabet contains 28 characters, and four 
marks to detemiiiie the vowels, and by meiiins of flAlditional 
diacritical points it is adaptcil to the Bounds of the Persian, 
Turkish, llindustdai, and Aliilay languages. The great fault 
committed by those who use the olpliahet ie the common 
omiaaion of the vowel pouite, in which case no one can rend a 
word if he does not know its meaning. If, however, the very 
simple system invented by Professor Shatespear is employed, 
the greater part of these vowel pointe may be omitted without 
causing any ambiguity in the sound of a word. The diflicalty 
experienced by the moonaliees in reading arisea either from the 
careless omifisiou of diacritical points, or from the Billy habit 
of ornamental writing; but the difficulty itself is not 

greater tlmn t hnt which you, Pir, must daily have to encounter 
in rending English corteKpondcncei, 

The author of the article U a little mistaken in supposing 
thM by Uiting the Roman of langunge would 

become npptueiit'’ among the TiatiYes of India- Thoro is, [ 
beUevej no sort of connexion between the dialects of ^l ortbem 
and Soutliern India, although the latter borrow words of a 
technical cbaracter from the foriner, eo that the identity which 
woiild be seen would resemble the likeness between lingUflh 
and Greek if the King of Greece wefl'c. to enjoin the use of our 
alphabet However derirabkj theiij a oomnioii alphabet for 
all languages may seem, there are grave objections to its use;, 
for every language that has been long written possesses pre- 
jicriptive right to its own fdpbabet, and in most cases nH 
attempts to transcribe it in any other will fail to att^n accu¬ 
racy ^ On this oceount It is to be feared that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society aviII be disappointed in the result of 
their publishing the Hmdustfini New' Testament m Roman 
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cliameters. Their fuiidti would ha%"e been betier employed an 
printipg that work in the iNkkhi charactorj with Sbakesipear^s 
vowel 

I ani, Sir, 

Your obedient servantj 

io?J5. THO>L4S JARRETT. 


(^10 

LETTER OF 1SiJOrillLt:;^- 

To tk^ Editor of tM 

Sir,—In my former letters I adverted to the ohJectioDable 
nntiire of some^ and the es pensive chanicter of all, the usual 
Indian class-books. ConRiderable progress has now been made 
ju the preparation o£ aw improved series^^ whieb I will briefly 
descriljo. 

Tbe first is ^In Eas^y Init-tHlujc(i4>n to Sittdy of Hindm^ 
taniy by Jlr. ^loaier’Williamaj late Professor at the East India 
College, Hailey bury; including Beading Lessens^ Dlalogue-s, 
and ^'oeabulan^ bTMi\ Cotton blather, Assistant Professorof 
lUudustjini at Addiscombe College* This has just been pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Longman at the remarkably low price of 
half a erp^STL 

Owing to the simplicity of the style and to the circumstance 
that the meaning is already generalJy known, the New Testa¬ 
ment and Psalms are superior to every other book, even as a 
manual for learning a foreign language', and the Bible Society 
has, with much liberalitjj determmed to prints for the common 
use of Europeans and of the natives of India, an edilicn of 
20,000 copies of the New Testament and Psalms in Hindiis- 
tiiwi and English in pamllel columns, and another e^iition of 
10,000 copies in Hindustilni only. TIikc irill shortly be pt*b“ 
lished at a very low price] and a sejiamte edition of the 
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ratine Bible in folio^ ^^itb copious reforcTioes, 15 in an atlvanced 
stated All three are hein^ by the Itev* K. C- Jlather. 

A Ohms of the Xew Tet-tanient and Pfiiilms, In HiiidustAni 
and English, also being pn pared concurrently with the 
principal work* ami a fottpilation hms been laid for the publi¬ 
cation of otlier Imok^ of the same general nature aa soon m 
these have be<.tn put out of hand. 

lltese books are all in the Eoman chmacter, the use of 
wli.icli reiunves the dnt and greatest difficulty in the acfinisi- 
tion of a foreign language;, and if the tastes or nece&siticfl of 
the Btinlont should aftcrw'urds induce him to acquire any of 
the other characteris hy which llindnstiiin is expreEsed in dif¬ 
ferent ptovincee^ or hy diflfereut classes of people in the same 
province, lie will bring to the task the great advantage of a 
fanuliitr aoi|Ufdntance with the ’wrordfl- There is no reason 
now why Iliad ustjmi should not he taught to every recniit 
gt>ing to ladla, or why every EugEsli lady thero should not be 
able to learn enough of the language to rea<l the Bible to her 
son^anta. These arc only some of the results of the applica¬ 
tion of the Roman character to the numerous ianguages and 
dialects of India* the advantages of which may bo euinmetl iijs 
as tbllows ;~Tliat it substitutos ft cheap and legildo* for an 
expensive and indistinct, cliamcter; that it facilitatoa the 
acipiiijtiou of the native languages hy the Knglish, and of the 
Efiglifili language by the aativea; and thst^ by malLing one 
chaivicter Perve for many langiiages and dudects, which have 
ftlicady rtiOTO or leas in common, it w ill greatly assist genial 
intercrourse and create a tendency towards a coturnon Indian 
language, of which English will l)e tJie connecting link and 
the Christian religion the source of inspin^tion. 

As I wish to avoid controversy, I h^l iutendefl to 
answer Mr* Jarretfs lot ter which appeared in the rtiues of 
the 12th ii 35 t.; but I tind thab owdng to the want of correct 
iiifenuation, his letter haa made a certain impression, 5Iy 
juiswer isj that his remedy would be w^orse tluin the disease, 
The 700, 900* or 1000 separate types alluded to by him afl 
required for the Devandgari and its derivatives are in tended 
to reduce the excessive diffiisiveness of the character, by 
representing in a more compact form different combinations 
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of letters ; if no contTactioDS were nllowet^ as Mr. Jarrett 
pToposefi* the cxj>eo?:e aud bulk of printed liook&j which is 
already too greats would become intolerable. In like manner 
he that, in order to render the Persian character 

iiitelligihle, the vowel points should tie inserted^ and ^'the 
silly hahifc of using oroamental writing^ should he discon- 
tinned. A degree of legiLiUty s«per1*r to that rvtich 
belongs to ordinaiy Persian ivriting would, no doubt, be 
attained by these meaiiH, though it would stUl fidl far 
short of the deome&g of Roman writing, in winch the vowela 
are inserted in the lines; but writing would become na Klo^Y 
M a sehoolbofa copy- The Persian letters are Bubject to 
this imforturmte condition, that if written rtnickly they are 
ille^Hbie, and if ivritten legibly they require too much time, 
tm J in printing, too much expense and space, for the vowel 
points must ijo put either nbova or below the line. 

Aa regards the connexion between the different Indian 
dialects, the short atiUement of the case Ls, that, setting aside 
kirlvaiouH hill tribes which hove no written character, the 
languages north of the Kish no and Godaveri bear the eame 
relation to Sanskrit as Spanish and Itolion do to laitiii ; and 
the languages south of those rivers bear a closer relation to 
Siinskrrt thim English does to Utiu and its derivative Norman 
French, because the Brabminical invaders communicated to 
those Southern people their religion, their lUemturc, dieir 
Bciciice, and, to a great extent, their goveriiTnental, artistic, 
and social terras, 

Wlint does iMr. Jarrett mean by saying, in reference to 
ILindiistfini; ''Every' language that liss long been written 
pflSSCBses prescriptive right to its own alphabet, and in most 
MLSffi all attempts to transcribe it in any other wiU fail to 
attain accuracy ” ? Is he not, aware that the Manic hmgu^e, 
with only a differeiice of dialect which is l«ea than prevailed 
when I was a Imjt between fiomersetshlre and Xortbnmbcr- 
laud, is expressed by one set of chariiotera in the Punjab, ly 
. another in Rajpootana, by another in Behar and Benares, 
and BO on s and that the ^labonicdans and those who have 
lK;en educated in the ^fahomedan fashiou use, In writing the 
eame langiutge, the Persian character, which is different from 
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all the rest? Evea tlua dees not repn^nt the full ejEtent of 
this Babel of lette^^s for in the same district and place the 
Fundit ii^ one character^ the local shopkeeper (fJunjan) 
another, the general Eaerchant another, the person who has 
received a Persian education another dilfeient from them ail, 
and so OD* To which of these alphabets has the HindusMnf 
language a “ prescriptive right ^ ? And if in most cases all 
attempts to transcribe it in any other will fail to attaia ac- 
curacy/ how has written intercourse been carried on at all 
among these tens of millions of people speaking the fiatiie 
language? I*ostly, to what character have the 99 people 
out of every 100 who camnot read or write at all a prescrip¬ 
tive right/ and w^bat is the systetn of letters specially appU^ 
cable to the rising generation of this great popuhition,^ which 
it is our high duty and privilege to train to a knowledge of 
better things ? Mr. Jarrett has, I fear, failed to Appreciate 
both the facti of the case and the true nature and scope of the 
mission of this country in India. 

In the Tj iucs of Saturday, Eichardson complain 

that Jfn Shake^^pear^e Dtdima^~yy G^'ammar, Introdiidixi^ny 
and are stated to cost nine guinea^ whereaa^they 

can he purchased for 6/* 14s. Many parents, who could ill 
afford it, know to their grief that tiiealteriiadve was between 
the fi rat-mentioned price and depriving tbdr sons of the 
means of profeisioiial iusErnetton^ hut I am quite ^tisfied 
With the stAuilard of comparison which Messrs. Eicbordson^s 
moditied stAtemenl Affords. As no private soldier, and but 
few^ persons going to India in the mercantiLe, indigo, railw'av^ 
public works, and other occupations, can a^ord to give 61^ I4fi, 
for books whicb^ however desirable, are not absolutely neces¬ 
sary; and A considerable proportion even of tliose who go out 
in the military, medical, and marine eervices arc obliged 
to contiiie themaeTves to indispcnsible articles of outfit; it 
foDotvs that the key of thlB most important knowledge for 
themselTes, for the people of India, for our whole nation^ is 
taken away from the great majority of our countrymen pro- * 
cceding tliitber. But by the draple esepedient of the adoption 
of those letters to which the art of printing was first applied^ 
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and wbicli have been elaborate by the ingenuity of siioce^ye 
generations to a degree of diiJtinotness, compactness^ and 
simplicity which belongs to no othcrj^ this dlffionlty has been 
overcome, Profosior \Villianis^ and Cotton Mather^s £{is^ 
InhvdUi^Wh instance, which comprehendi? grammajr^ 
reading lessonSj dLalogn^?;, and vocabulaij, is to be had for 
BfL Any person of moderate education and ordinarj in- 
telligencc migbt, with the help of tbiSj acquire a fair practical 
knowledge of Ilindfiet^i in three rnonths; and when to this 
hi added the Bible Society's Angla-ilindust^ni New Testa¬ 
ment and Vsaltna for say Is+i and the or Dictionary 

for perhaps 2s., the Okitdt of the ordinary indent will be 
completed. 

I ainj &2f 

W11.S0Y. IS. INDOPHILUS. 


^32.) 

SECO?fD LETTER OF FROFES^R JARItETT. 

To ih6 £i?i^or of ^/ie Time#. 

Sir,“Having nclmired the wisdom shown in the letters 
that hftve appeared in your paper tinder ihe signature of 
” indopliiluH^*^ 1 feel some hesitation in appearing as in any 
degree his opponent; but since he has^ in your impression of 
to-ilaj, apfiealcd to me by name in consequence of my letter 
of the 12th, 1 must request you to allow me to reply in a few 
ivords* 

The object of my letter was to show that the difficulty of 
acquiring on Indian dialect h not necessarily increaaetl to 
any great omount by the lalMSur of leamiJig the native 
* alphalietiti that the long army of such alphabets might be 
reduced to two, the Sauakrit and the Arabic; and, lastly, that 
imiiy of language doe^ not really exist throughout India- 

*= Indophiiussays; “I had not intended to answer Mr. 
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Jairett^s but I fimi owing to tbc want of correct 

information^ hk lett€!r has made n certain imprestfloii. Jtly 
nnswet* that his reinalj woxJd be worse than the dif&case**^ 
My reply is, that the disease consists in the use of nii^ 
merons alphabets in writing the various dialects; the remeily 
is, to employ only two, from the one or other of ivlnch they 
are all derived:^ and to write each of th^e in the simplest 
poEtfable form^ This last condition excludes about 100 con¬ 
tractions employed In writing the Sanskrit character, some of 
which are of a very compHcatod nature- It ig true thjit by 
laying aside these contractiong we should employ more paper^ 
but wo should secure perspicuity* the most important element 
in every composition* and thus gain timej which is of more 
worth than paper. To this it may be added^ that the disuse 
of contractions would lead to the employment of Rmaller 
tlie ^^bnlk of printed booksneed not become 

intolerable^ 

As to tlie Arabic eharajcterj I did not recommend that all 
the vowels should he inserted^ but that ShakespenrV method 
should be adopted* which allows of the omissioD of nearly half 
the vowel polutg* 

Indophilug assumes that I am mistaken in supposdng 
that by using the Homan alphabet unity of language would 
not become apparent throughout India, and in .saying* as I did* 
There is* I believe^ no sort of connexion betw^een the dialects 
of Northem and Southern Imliu, although the latter borrow 
words of a technical character from the former w^hile 
Indophilus"* snyu* Tlie Southern hear a closer relation to 
Sanskrit than English docs to Latin and its derivative 
N^orman French.’^ I must, however, demur to this last .state¬ 
ment; for* unlesn we are mkinformed by those who have 
studied the relations existing between the fM]MXillcd AVvan and 
DriLvicjihui languageij, the primitive^ in these hrt'O himllies of 
tongues are wholly different The reasonableness, moreover, 
of my thinking that the use of the Homan alphabet would 
not bring to light the aggerted unity of language will be seen 
by comparing the languages of England and Wales* These 
arc written in the same character, and are, to a great extent* 
founded on the simc primitives* and yet very few Englishmen 
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can identify mimy wordiS in a t>odk with those be him- 

sdf etiiployij. 

^’^Ljdopliilua^ inquires: “ \^Tiat does Jarrctt nciean by Bay¬ 
ing, in rderenoe to HindnsUm, * Every langiuige that has long 
been written possesses prescriptive right to its own alphabet; 
and, in most cases, ail attempts to transcribe it in any other 
will fail to attain accuracy ’ ? ^ Wbat I mean la thba: Greek 
words are best written m Greek letter;:!, and consequently the 
Greek patriots were not a little astonished^ some years ago, at 
being invited by a PUilheUene to ^opt the Eoinan alpbabf:t 
Hebrew IHbles are best printed in tbe Hebrew character j the 
Pcrsbiua and Turks having long used the Arabic alphabet, it 
would be siiuacthing like presumption to ask them ai! to lay 
it aside ^ tbe Sanskrit cliaracler, in its varion$ modhications, 
having been for many ages employed inwriting A^ryan words, 
it would be unwiso to replace it by another j while the Hiu- 
(lustdui being derived mainly, in various proportions, from 
Sanskrit, Persian, and ^Vrabic, should be written in the simplest 
foriiij either of tbe Sanskrit or Arabic cliaraetcr, and in no 
other. Indopbilus ” asks farther, To what character have 
tbe 9^ people ont of 100 who cannot read or write at all a 
prescriptive right ? ” 1 reply, to that cl taracter which best 

amti tbeir language, and least separates them &om tbe rest of 
their nation, without reference to tbeir present ignorance. 

1 am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

TIIOS. JAERETT. 


Tfao CaLkj^, Eljf Nor. H. 
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afflicatios of thb ttOHAi; ALFiuti^ 


(S3.) 

^iitsi LETFEii or ntoFESsoE iiOJUEn TrLLj,tAirs oh the naxive 
alphabets or thdia. 

Zo file Editor of 

Sir.^T have w^tohed mth mterest the oontroversy relative to 
the lodifin alphabets. The subject is mOEit iiaportont as con¬ 
nected with the progress of European civilisation in the East, 
and you Iisve eimed the gratitude of every friend of India by 
opening your oolmnna to its discu^iou. This rjuestiou, how¬ 
ever, lite every other, has tw'o aides, or is,ther is muUilatcral, 
and it is characteristic of tiie cautions Englishman to weigh 
and balance confiieting views before committmg himself to 
the mioption of any new theory. The truth is, we are not 
naturally a crotchetj- people If crotchety men there be 
among us, they are not trusted. They ore looked upon with 
almost as mneh miepicion aa monomaniacs. scheme will 
“ <fo down” with the Engliah public, which is not founded on 
pl^n practical common Ecnse. If, therefore, the theory of 
introducing one mmple alphabet throughout India be the 
conceit of an enthusiast, we have only to leave it alone. Its 
doom is inevitahle. If, on the other haml, it rests on souud 
principled of reason and feasibility, its adoption becomes a 
mere question of time. Truth is too strong for prejudice, and 
though the buttle he long, the victory must conre at last. 
The whole matter is safe in the hands of a shrew'd, matter of 
fact, discriminating lirilisb public. 

As, how'evCT, all sides have now had their say, I may, per¬ 
haps, bo permitted to pass briefly in review the various phases 
which this question has assumed. 

And first, let roe observe that the principle on which “ fn- 
dopbiluti” and the other advocate.s of the Eooian alphabet 
found their arguroeuts Bcema to be absolutely incontrovertible. 
No one can disputo the dcaimbleness of one common medium' 
of espreesiou for the Babel of Janguagea CLurent iu our Indian 

* Thl* Ictler BppwTvJ in lltp “Times " of Dccenilicr 31st, 185S. 
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CTiipirc; niid no ooe, I pr&9Uiii&, will call in question tlie com- 
p 3 u:^^ti?e i’iiDpIicity of the Eoniaii alplnibet, and the superior 
facility it Affords for cheap aud easy printing. 

Ac4iordmgly the opponents of IndopMliis hav^e not 
tempted to contravene these propafiitioos. Their taeti® have 
been different* iS-onie Imve tried ridicule. This is always a 
popular method of attack w eapons are so easily wielded 
aa those which meet arguments l>y sneers* But steel your- 
eelf, ^^Indophilus.'" George Stephenson, before you^ bore the 
brunt of a w'bole nation of sneerers* Fortunately he was not 
troubled with too eeuBitive a eiiticle^ and the world is now 
blesi^ with railroads. A few have resorted to penjoual 
Ecurriiity, and have imputed mercetiar)^ motived to the origi¬ 
nators of this moveiuent These are even less deserying of 
notice than the last- 

Oim business is raoro with thosio antagonists w'ho assume 
w'hat may be called the ortbodos altitude. Tliesc deliver 
tbdr opinion with temper and courtesyj and are worth}'^ of 
deference. 

First, tben^ wo have had it asserted by one of your come- 
spondeuts that there are only tw^o principrd aJpbabets in India, 
the l>cvan*igari or Sanskrit, and the /Vrabic, and that qil the 
others arc modi ficat ions of these two. The most that can be 
said of this statement (though no one^ by the by, has yet 
coninulicted it) m that it conveys a veij inadE^uate, if not 
erroneonsj impre^DU of the fact* Instead of two principal 
alphabets there are at least five, as follow's:—Ist^ The 
Devoni&gari, or K&gnrj, read from left to right, for tjie learned 
Sanskrit, and all the Hindu dialects founded on Sanskrit^ 
such as Hindi, ^lai'fithi, Oujardthi, Bengal, Uriya, Sindbi, 
and Ka^fu'rian. Each of the latter, however, has its own 
tnodlficatioiiB, or rather corruptions, amounting in sonic cases 
to almost separate alphabets, so that even in the Bcngdli, 
which is the most nearly allied to the Scinskiit,, some of tJie 
letters arc totally different in shape. 

^ 2. The Arabici read from right to left, for Arabic, and 
modified considerably for Peraian, Hindustani, and Pushtu, 
being all Muhammadan laogi.iagef». As the Arabic and Saas^ 
krit languages are utterly distiuct, and have nothmg what- 
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ever m cominoti, m no two ayslemB of miting could possibly 
Ije iioagiiiod more opposed to Oiioh other la every particiilAr 
tbau the Devandigan and Arabic* 

Tbc TcUigu^ for ita cwij langiiagu and for Kaoarcse (ttje 
fonuer being spoken in the ooniitry and the Ci nears, 

the latter in part of Mysore and Kanara). This is quite a 
di.^nct character, though, like the DevaMgan> it is rea^j 
from left to right, and has equivalents for all the Sansknt 
sounds. As the square fy'niinetry of the Nagarf and the 
floTJ^ing ciirYes of tlie Pend-Ankbic symbolise the cbaracteriHtie 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit and Persiaii laognngea respec¬ 
tively^ BO tho rounded shape of the TeUigu letters is typical 
of the BoftuesB of this Italian of the Eiist^ 

4^ The Taitiul, for ita own language (spoken at Madras and 
southwanhi to Cape Comoriu)* This, again, is quit-e a dis¬ 
tinct character from any of the preceding, and iiiflfcrs nlm 
from the Tolugn in being too scanty to represent fill the 
cponnds of the Sanskrit alphaliet* 

5* The Malayfilam, for ita own language, called also iMala- 
\iiir (spoken in Travancore and Malabar). This, also, is quite 
a separate character, dtliDiigh, like the Telugu, it has etpii- 
valents for all the Sanskrit sounds* 

^^Tiatever may l>e said about remote affinities, each of the 
above five alphaheta has an individuality of its own so decided, 
that a knowledge of any one of the five would not lesE5cn the 
amount of labour required for the mastery of any one of the 
others* Moreover, the first, or DerasAgari, has so many 
corruptions, that n description of tliem with anything short of 
the unlimited range of your columns w'ould be impossible* 
Suffice it to say that they differ in every province, and that 
in most, instances the debasement is so complete to create 
a nearly distinct alphabet* For example, let a Sanskrit 
j^icholar be ask&i to read for the first time a sentence either 
in the Kaithi or Mahfi^anias coiumoniy written by the natives. 
Not a word w'ould he be able to decipher, althaugh these are 
fsfud to be nothing hut modifications of the XftgarL 

Again, it by the sfune corresqjondent that every 

language has n prescriptive right to ita own character. The 
Greeks, it is said, would be rather astonished nt behig a^ke^L 
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to aOoi>t the Eouian diameter. This is speeious enough. 
The answer, however, « plain. The Greek character being 
quite as simple ns the Roman, and equally cenTenient for 
printing aad reading, no one would of course think of sup¬ 
planting it by the Roman, eapecinilj-as the ditfeience 1>etween 
European ftljihabets is so small. But if in Europe there werf^ 
32 languages, each with a ebaraeter to all practical purpix^es 
distinct from the other; if most of these, again, hod their 
two or three corrupt forme, nnd if one and all, from the 
peculiar structure of the letteru, from the number of com- 
fioutid forma and the total absence of punctuation, were 
([uite imadapted to meet the demands of a growing civilisation 
for oil abundant, supply of cheap, clearly printed, readable 
iHioks, then I think this erthodos notion of “prescriptive 
rigid"’ must give way to other considerations of infinitely 
greater moment. The fUndu has a prescriptive right to his 
own religion witii its million gods, to liis own science, Lis 
own mecbanrcal arts and usages of all hinds. Bat does any 
one in bis senses bold that this is any reason why we should 
nut give him the advantage of our superiority in all these 
respects by any means in our power, if, at least, our mission 
in India is to be anything but a mockery? 

Blit it is said: Every language Ims its own cimracter, 
which properly lielongs to it, and must therefore suit it lest, 
and all attempts to transcribe it into any other must fail of 
aeeiu-acy.” This sounds very just and sensible; but a more 
nutenablc proposition with reference to Kiuddshlni could 
sdarcely have been advanced. Ilinddshijii (or Crdu, as it is 
sometimes called) is a dialect winch cannot be much older 
than tbe 14th ceutiiry of our era. In one respect it resembles 
all other Lmguages. It reHects exactly the histeiy of the 
people w'ho speak it. These, like ouroclve^ are a mixed race 
formed by the conglomemtion of successive immigrants, such 
as Brahmins (or A'ryans), Arabs, iloguls; Persians, Portu¬ 
guese, French, and English, with an aboriginal tribe of 
inimintnnts. The natural result of this jumbiing together of 
dissituilar races has been a veiy' patchwork mosaio-like dia¬ 
lect, even more composite in its structure than our own 
inothcr-tongufi. Tliis miied language, then, taking its oritrin 
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ill tlie court apd cftuip of tlie Mogul emperors at Delhi, ami 
Hpttili"g doxvn into the Torpacular speech of Uie north-wtistera 
districts, has within the last two centuries diffused itself all 
over fndin. as a comiuou medirnu of commiiuication, which 
oilucated people acquire, like French in Europe, au a sup¬ 
plement to their uative tongue. When, however, the Eng- 
liah appeared iu the East, fliudustrtnf was hardly a written 
]an<mag& The question then arose, Wliat utphahot was to 
be emphjycd in writing it? Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, all 
rlaimed it os their own. Was it to he the Arabic?—liwt this 
alphabet wonted four letters which are common enough in 
Persian words viz. p, cb, zh, and g. li\aa it, then, to be 
the Persian (he. Persiauised Arabic)?—hut this alphabet 
again wanted three letters much used iu wurda purely Hindu, 
and denoted in Koman typo by t- d. mid r. Liislly, Was it 
to be the Sanskrit?—hut this w’ad the most uusuitable of all, 
f,ir it could not express nine very cttronion letters, some of 
which must occur in every line of HiiidusiAoi, viz. the four 
zX the Persian zh, the three gtittuml consonants klie, ’ain 
gain, and the labial fe. The diffictilty, therefore, of finding 
a suitable alphabet ended in a compromise. It was decidetl 
that, as four new letters had lieen added by the Persian.-! to 
the Arabic alphabet, bo three otherH should he invented to 
adapt tiie Persian to tlie expression of llindustAm. Tliis 
w'aa ft necessary eoncessioii to the Persian element in lliu- 
rlustaui; for in those days Persian was the languid of edu¬ 
cation and the vehicle of higher learning among Indian 
Musalm&us. But a similnr concession had to be made to 
the Uindu element; and the DevanAgari, which wanted nine 
letters, was forced to adapt itself to Arabic and Penriftn 
words by the employment of vaiions awkward diacritical 
marks. Hence it came about that Hindustllm", which liad 
no alphabet of its own, was written soinetimes in Persian, 
sometimes in DeVftuilg&ri chacaeters, acci^rding to the promi¬ 
nence ^ven to the MusalmAu or Hindu element. Kow, 
however, that onr own language is gradually winning its 
way to the pwitiou formerly occuped by Persnan, and the 
influences w'ldcli once operated in favour of the usages of the 
^Mnsalni&n conquerors uow act more strongly in the direction 
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of the Englifib ,—bd much fio, indeed, tliat the ideas, fipeeeh, 
literature, aud laws of Hiudds nod MiuialTUdiiB are dailv 
bewuimg tncA-e Angiicised,—it foJlowa that the mixed dklrct 
ivhicJi is niemit to be the medium of iutercoitrse between the 
races (whether called HLadustfim; Urdu, Jtejthta, or by any 
other luune) has as much right to be written in the Horanii 
as in the Persiim or Niigari alphabets. And since, wet«-k 
jmribm, the Itoman alphabet is by far the most simple and 
flexible of the three, being more easily adapted to Persian 
and Xtkgnri words than either Xagari to Pendan and English, 
or Peisuvn toX'Sgari and Kngliah; and since, moreover, it has 
already liccn employed Increasingly for twenty'-five years in 
expressing tliis mbced dialect, it does not seem too niiich to 
predict that our gocsi old EagJisli A B C is likely ere long to 
estahUab its claim to Ije considered thg Hindushitif alphabet. 
But the eortespoudeuU of some jonraals have demurred to 
the assertion that the Indian alphabetical signs are wanting 
in simplicity, and deny that they need cause any difficulty 
either to the printer or the reader. The mastery of these 
alphabets, say they, ia " an afiair of twenty-four or fit the 
most of forty-eigiit hotirsL” * Those who mate such allegjw 
f ions can have had small experience of teaching Englislimen 
to read Oriental characters. Nor would their statements have 
passed unchaJleugied, did they not shelter themselves under 
cover of the ignorance that prevaib on tlie subject of Indian 
writing. Permit me, then, in coDbdderation of the vast inDment 
of the topic under discussion, to trespaos further on your space 
by a brief accouut of the Arabic and Deva-nfigari i^rstoins, os 
the two moat important of the five I have descriljed as current 
in India. 


* Diligeiit «id Kiaj perbapa acquire a certain knowJtd™ 

of the Persian JcUeR in ibst tmns j but mere kqairli.tle« of tht letteni is 
one Ihiw aa.l fluent rvfldii.^ is another, Ewn in wa *hoaM 

much bindTL^ b;, the absence of all vowds. Much more „ i„ 
rersian w Hmduafini, where the dots which (onstltuie the imlt, di^. 
tineum between many of ties eonwnwils aix; also often mnitted w dbt 

Mperience of teacblng It u. 
tiOa or rOOstuiknu s[ Jlatlcjbiirjr enables me to aflirm ihaLit renuiriisai 
least two months for the laest apt scholar to read it Jiueutlv > the 

•>;« “d ‘kit so™., thoupb thJv 
kimw all Urn letters, most acquire the power of raulLig « without 
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And first na to the Arnhic. It Isa mistake to siippose that 
tlie Indian -MiiflaliDdns make use of the regular Arahic cha- 
nicter, cominonly called NiusUif. \^Tiat tliey do use is the 
Peraiamsed AmbiCj called Ta'lik; a bcaTitifiil fiowing cha¬ 
racter, which, though derived from the Naskhi, differa from 
it even more than TOiniil-liaiid from print. Let the merely 
Arahic achoLir be presented with a book lithographed in this 
type (in the iiiaimer of all Indian MusJniiln books), and he 
<»nld read little or nothing of It But the cliamcter in vogue 
for eommem correspondenoe is neither the PfaskLf nor the 
TaTik, but the Shikasta, or “lirohen*' writing, which stands 
in the same relation to the Ta’llh that the most frightfid 
Bcmwl of some overworked IM.P, might he anpposed to bear 
to the broad text-hand of his secretary. "I'cars of practice arc 
necessary to enable a man to read this character readily. But 
the difficulty of reading both the Talik and the Shikoi-ta ia 
not (amaed by the iinmljcr bf letters in the Persian alphatiet, 
though this is greater than in the liomnn, and complicirted, 
moreover, by no less tlimi four s’s, besides duplicates and 
triplicates of other symbols. ^NTiat cicatcs the difficulty i^ 
that every letter has four peparate forms, ocoording aa it is 
initial, medial, final, or detached; and that groups of three, 
four, five, or even six letters are Khaperl exactly alike, being 
only distinguisliable from each other by the number and 
position of their dots. Further hindrance to the reader la 
caused by the oniiKsioo of the vowel-points, whicli do, in fact, 
court neglect, for the simple reason that they ore not written 
continuously with the other letters of a word, hut added after¬ 
wards above and below tlie line. A Jlnsilm&n leaves out 
his vowels much aa an EnglUhnmu leaves out the dots to his 
•Tb, only more systeniatiailly. Furthermore, he has far less 
scruple about amputating, decapitating, or otherwise mutilat¬ 
ing Ids con-sonauts than we have; and this looseness is not 
confined to handw-riting, but is often carried into printed rn- 
lithographed books, Xor could the case he well otlierwise, 
when, by the very nattire of the character, nearly all the 
vowels and consmuLUts depend for their distinction on supple¬ 
mentary points or marks, like our two letters i and £. The 
les@ broadly marked the differences of alphabetical siguE, the 
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niorCi of courso^ wiil noy ijmcctiraciy or oT^iiKston affect legi^ 
bility, coufudoii worfle confotiiidcd woidd result ill 

Knglli^b if the voM-elii were formed by strokes alxive and beluw 
the linej and if louny of tbo oon^onant^s fjae, for exELtnple, 
bj U 2/f bad no distmction of eliape excepting in tlie 
poHitian of miinite dots, wddcb in printing liable to 
break off or nm into each other, and in writirkg TYcre per^ 
petmlly omitted or displaced ! And yet this i& e^cactly what 
takes places hi the Persijin chanicler, shortenIng^ it may be, 
the process of writing, but reducing it to a species of bopelessly 
diJQiciilt 6iteiiogmpby- Eut fiirther:^ tbe jMiiiialnifiri. being 
forbidden by bis religion to |ifiiiit animals, is forced to dc^ 
vclojie bis testhetlcal tendencies in the direction of caili- 
grapbj. For evesy^-day purposes he pens tlie vilest scrawl; 
hut on other occasions he makes a picture of his writing | be 
Bets about it as he would aliont drawing or miiiiaturc^paint ing; 
every stroke is stndiocl; he dispenses with all vowel iminte 
because they offend the eye; ho groups liis dots as he would 
the hgurqs in a landscape; be allows himself unlimited 
license in the way of curves and dourLshes ; he cares notbing 
about legibility ^ his sole object is to carry out bis idt^ of 
*^th& beautiful’’ in penmanship. 

For these reasons, tlien, the Perid-Arabic cbaracter, bow- 
ever pleasing in appearance, can never he anything but %"ery 
unreadable, very nnprintabte, and ■wholly uiiadajjted to meet 
the requirements of advancing knowledge and civUisation in 
the East. 

And nmv a few^ words in explanation of Uie Deva-nilgim or 
Kindii syEteiti. Tbis^ altbougb deticient in two important 
BVinbob (represented in the Konian by s and /), is on 
the whole Eie most perfect and symmetrical of all known 
alphabets, Tbe evil is, that, like Lord Elleoborongtfs Bill for 
the government of India, it is too perfect for the pmctical 
purposes of this utilitarian age. TJie Hindus hold that it 
came directly from the gorls (whence its name); and truly its 
.w'onderful adaptation to tbe tsymmetry of the socreil xSanskiit 
.^ems almost to raise it above the level of human invention 
l.>oe main feature of this system is that the vowel a is never 
written, unlcssa initiah This sound is mippo-sed to be in- 
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herent in every einaple cansouant^ so that to deaot^! it^abs^xice 
consoamits have to be Ujiked togiether into one compoirnd* 
For example, in writing such it word ai? krirtenya,” to prevent 
the sounding of ^ excepting at the end, the letters rtsoy 
require to be tied together in a sort of complex knot or nnj- 
tiograiiL lienees arises the nece&iity for 400 or 500 compound 
letters in addition to Hiese 60 aiuiple ones- Indeed^ no ^Sans¬ 
krit fount of lypes in complete without 600j 700, or even 800 
different aorts^ simple and compound.^ One of your cotrc- 
fipontJents propose to deal very summarily with these trcmblt;- 
Bome compound:^. Without more ado he wauld oblige the 
natives to get rid of them ftlhjgether, and content themselves 
with the moderate aUowonce of IjO simple letters, I gubmit, 
however, that these conjimct consonants are essential to the 
integrity of the Deva-ii5gftri system, “and to ask the nativeii to 
dispense with them is to iisk them to do rather more tlran to 
accept the Romaa ebiLracter. It is to tell them to aboHsh 
everytiimg which makes their own revered system of writing 
die most perfect and elaljorato in the world Unfortunately, 
in this instance perfection is associated with utter unsuit" 
ableness to the common neca^ries of the age; in ftirtber 
proof of which it may he mentioned that in this character the 
vowel I, when not imtiah has to be written before the letter 
after which it is pronoimced^ Thu;^ such a wwd ;is the 
English ‘Mmiinga” would have to be written ” iinnnga ^ ” 
agiiln, in imch a word as armed,'’ the c and r w^ould have to 
cliange pkcea. Good reasons might be given for these alpha¬ 
betical niceties but if we are to infuse any of our practicil 
apirit into the Kindii mhirb it is Impossible that such a ^tem 
of wTitiug, however theoreticHdly correct* can long be appllt^ 
to the expression of the veniacuhir diidectBi 

We have ng need to meddle with the ®cred Sanskrit, 
This time-honoured and venerafaie language, the repository 
of all the learning and literature of the Hindus, may be 
allowed nndisputetl possesiiion of its own " divine character, 
to which it has the exclusive righL But Sanskrit, be it re-, 
nictul^ered, is now a dead language, ifay, more; it was 
never spoken and never inteude<i to be spoken in the way it 
L& at prcisent written The spoken Saiiskpt, which is found 
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on the ra^^k^nscripfloDs of 300 jefira li.c., aiid which iis the 
direct sonrce of all the languages now current among the 
Miudus, was Ik kiml of mi different from the leariieil 

Sanskrit as Italian from Latin j mid tills 2 }<itoi^ Jiad its own 
wittea chimkcter i\mte dlstmct from the present form of the 
Dev^a-tjagari** As for the cqnimon piirjioseH of speech a lesa 
artificial language was required^ m for ordinary writing it vvaa 
neccssjiry to employ a Jes3 elalhOnite character. And if this 
wae the ease in olden timeSj wliy should not the verinicdiira 
of the present day be more auitahlj expressed by the slmjjler 
Roman alphabet ? Even the miijcstic Svmskrit coudescends 
to bend to this unpretending, yet aJhemhraeSng eharaetor. 
In Oriental hooks printed in England itnd Calcutta English 
types have been applied with c^miplete sticcess to the ex¬ 
pression of Sansknt words, Bnt our concern is not with the 
death l,ot SanEiknt lie emlialmed in its hallowed Deva-nfL- 
garL For the living languages alone we ask a commoner 
alphabet^^ more suited to a w'orkday age, 

A great deal has been said about the danger of disgusting 
the susceptibilities” and offending the tastes of the natives of 
India^ as if the attempt to introduce the Koman chameter 
might bring about a second mutiny. Be it known, however, 
that there is no more wish to force this atphahet on our 
Indian feUow -gubjects than there is to force them to adopt 
our views of religion ajid science. The only desire we have 
ifi, that every opportimity be taken of placing the Roman 
character before them, and of inducing them to use itf; that 

* AldiQii^b no traces of ihc present are dr^orenible till 

about tLi3 loit ccnluLiy of ourerm, yot it must extitcd \on^ before; 
for how could tlj& iinpei-fia.'t ioHcription oliaraciers tmre expreued the 
perfect Safwkrlt* whicLi htnl ita P^iini, its JlnuUj lid Rha^mji^ In tho 

H^ptl Ejwnturj tix+ f The SnnAkri t-s|wBtiTijr Immi^nta muit 11 nve brou^lit 
with tliem tbelr own choracteri^ or itivEnted it very carlj, r£»>ervin**^ to it 
the cael uji ive privilc^ of express I ng their tacred Iq/igmige. Tlic BraL mtqg 
thrmucEvCd ncvur ndilre^sctl the i^ople m iheae injicriplionjj oe thcyaeirer 
eout|ht political power. ThnE« who did so would of cour^" uanpluv the 
spnkenjKt/tirj#, and the vidgur charaul^rs cumTit attiong 1 Liu piropEe," 

f ’V\iiat^ could lie moru reownabte tLan Ule Mu^irrsfion wli5^;h has 
Dpl^^rgd in tbe Ttraw, that nctivci ubuidd be ndowed tu write tbdr 
IHititLuuy in the Komnn character ? Thc.y would thus \iAurc the Turug^d 
of tliiac docuroentd by the auihoriticA to whom tiuij were ikddr%sixl. 
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lifer ofinvinciiig thcTni^ives of Its practical auperiority to 
their orni, tliey may voluDtarily adopt ih 

T}.ie talk alwiit the impolicy of encouraging EngllishD^eD to 
neglect the study of the native characterg, as if that involved 
A neglect of the languages^ is equally superJIiioiis, Let it be 
plainly underntood^ that, by printing the Indian vemacuiars 
in Englkh lettera^ we have no intentioo of anbi^riping the 
indoietice of a number of yonng meiij who are bound* as tbe 
future rulers of tbo eountiy, to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of these laiiguagcsi; \Vhat we hold* bow^ever, is^ that we are 
likely to have more gotni scholars by rendering the study of 
the Oriental dialects easier and less repulsive to Englislunen 
at firsts than by disgusting them with a strange and didrcnlt 
tongue* and n still stranger and more difficult character* 
simidtaneously ; and that while we aim at the adoption of our 
own alphabet by Hindus and MusaltniiiLS, we do not there¬ 
fore desire ti^e neglect of the native alphabets by EnglLshmen. 
On the contrary, long as the inhabitants of India use 
their owm. sj'isteTiis of writing, it is the plam duty of all Anglo- 
Indians to study thenL We only afSrm* with the great 
Dr, Gil Christj that the pronundation and inUcction of word^ 
with the genond construction of Indian languages, are more 
obvious to Englishmen in an English dress, and that there 
is nothing to prevent learners from afterwards making them- 
bolves nigisters of whatever character they find most casentiah'^ 
In short, we have uo wish by this movement to encourage 
negligence in the study of the native dialects, hut the reverse. 
Nut have we any hope^ for genemtiuna to come, of fusing the 
twenty-two languagea of India into one common tongue, or of 
ever aiipplanting them by English. We cannot change the 
organs of speech; bnt what we can do let m do by all 
means, and with all speed consistent with discretian. Let ns 
gradually, and in a Cnirifitian spirit of coDciliationj induce our 
1 ndian fellow-subjects to a<lopt onr views of rdigioii and 
science, to study onr language and literntlire* to benefit by 
our mechiminal knowledge and our various appliances for , 
economising time* labour, and money. As a principal means 
to tbift end let us take ev^ery opportunity of commending 
W their use a common character, adapted to the expression 
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of fill their lan^mges, and bnugiiig all those koguogeH into 
comdutnity, eo far^ with our own; a chnmcter whichj ID^ 
fiuribg clieup and rapid printing on the one handj and 
reading oa the other, may lie made a potent enginej not only 
for promoting intorcounse between the European and Asiatic 
races, but for d iff inking edtication among the millions of 
Hindus who have liefer yet learned to read and writer 

A-s fiiirel3-flfl railroads, electric telegraph0^, steam-printings 
penny postage, imd evtiij other European improvement, 
must in due time find their way into the remotest comers 
of OUT Eastern empirCj bo eurel^" must the aimple Roman 
alphabet, with Christian instruction in its trairij take the 
place of the complicated symbols which now obstmct the 
puth of knowledge and cidightemnent- 

1 have the honoiu- to be^ Sir* 

Your faithfid servant, 

\MhLIAJlS. 

Chclttfnjjiim, 29, ISSS. 


(34.) 

TEnnn letter of paoraa^on JAEiir^Tr* 

Ttj the EdUi^r of iJie 

Sir,—Two letterfl from me on this subject appeared in the 
Tittiesf one on the 12th of N'ovembet, and a second on the 
18th of that month, the former being cccarioned by an 
unsigned article which appeared November the 10th, and 
the latter by a letter sign«^ Indophllus ^ in your jmper of 
November the Ifitli^ in wbicb I was called on by name to 
explain my first letter. 

Professor Sfonier WilliainG, in a letter publiMhod in the 
Tim^ of December the 3lEt^ calls in question the acenmey 
*of niy statement as to the essentifLlIy diflerent alphabet^? used 
in India. I said on the iSth of November; *^The object 
of my letter was to show^ that the difficulty of acquiring no 
Indian dialect is not necessarily increas^ to any great 
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amouiit by th^ labour of learning the tmlive alpbabets; that 
tie bug Bxray of sucL alpbabets might Ijc rt'duced to two^ 
the Sanskrit and the Arabic j and, that unity of lan¬ 

guage does not really exist througbout Ifidhu^ 

Professor AYLUiams Texiiarks: The most that can be said 
of this stii.teBtteat(thopgb no one, by the by, has yetoon- 
tradicted it) is that it conveys a Tery inaderiiinte, if not 
erroneonsj impression of the fact Instead of two principal 
nlpbalioH there are at least five."" The three iulditional 
alphabets mentioned by Profesaor Williams are the Tebigiij 
Tamil, and Alalay^lam. In answer to this charge of in- 
accnnicy I may bo permitted to quote, fiTHt, the Rev. H* 
Caldwell, the best authority I know' on the subject, anl 
then Professor Williams biruself- The former gentleman, in 
his most valuable Gmnimar of tk^ DrdmtjM^ 

or Soui}i^lndimi Family of Latii{/ua{jeSj bns this passage, 
page 93 : — 

There are three different Dr^vifjian alphaljeta at present 
in use, viz. the Tamil, the Alalnyiilam, and the Telugn- 
Canarese.*" These, ^together with their older, but now 
obsolete shapes, and the ^ Qrantbam/or eharaoter in which 
Sanskrit h written in the Tamil country, have all been 
derived, I eoncciv'e, from the early Deva-niiigan^ or from the 
still earlier chamcters that are contained in the cave inscrip¬ 
tions, — characters which have l>een altered and disguised by 
natural and local influences, and especially by the cufftonij 
universal in the Deccan, of wnting on the leaf of the paluiyra 
palm with an iron stylus. Thus, there is reason to conclude 
that all the alphabetical characters which are used, or known, 
in Southern India have a common origin, and that their 
origin ia the same as that of all the existing alphabets of 
Northern India, namely, the system of characters! iu which 
Sanskrit was written by the ancient Bmhmans.” Thus far 
-Air, Caldwell. Professor Afonier Willianus has prefixed to 
bifl very useful Sanskjit Grammar vrbat ho calb, table 
of the various modifications of the Deva-nJlgari alphabet, , 
both ancient and modem, from the date of ibe earliest in-* 
scriptitjUR to the present time.” This table, then, teuebea 
us to consider the* tnodern character (which Profesor Wil- 
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liaius calls perfect) as tlie best representative of 13 difiereat 
fonijSs oiiioa^ wbicb are those ^'bich Caldwell pro- 
noimees to be the origin of ail the Southern alphabets. 
Surely, then, I did not saj anything veiy inaccomte when 
I affirmed that the modem I)evA-ii£igari might be conve¬ 
niently and adTantageouelj used for all of them, seeing that 
they all are modlticatioas of the bame chnraelers, and were 
meant to eicpress the same sounds, Profe^r ‘Williams saysj 
also i No Sanskrit fotmt of types is complete without 600, 
700, or even 800 sorts, simpLe and compound. One of your 
oorrespotidents proposes to deal very summarily with thc^e 
troublesome compounds, \\lthout more ado, he would 
oblige the natives to get rid of them altogether, and content 
them selves with the moderate allownnce of 60 simple letters. 
I submit, howeveTj that these conjunct com^nants are 
essential to the integrity of the Beva-niigari system^ and 
to the natives to dispense with them ia to ask them to do 
rather more than accept the Eoman character. It is to tcjl 
them to abDlisli everything which makes thdr own revered 
system of w^riting the most perfect and elaborate in the 
world*’' In answer to this, allow' me to say that, thoogh I 
have tieen familiar with the Sanskrit alphabet for nearly thiriy 
years, this is the first time I have heard that "conjunct 
consonants are essentiaP to that alphabet. Professor ^\'il- 
hams knows full well that by using the mrdnm ail such 
" mouogtnms^may be avoided; and in a note to bis letter he 
supplies the strongest possible argument agalubt their use. 
He there says: "‘As to the N^garl alphabet^ my own ex¬ 
perience of teacbmg it to 600 or 700 students at Hailoybury 
enables me to affinu that it rft|uires at least two mouths for 
the most apt scholar to read it fluently; that the majority 
do not master it in twice that time, and that some, though 
they know' all the letters, never acquire the power to resid 
it without hesitation^” Surely this statement is enough to 
prove that these Tuonogmraa merit tbo fate of thet^ flreek 
.contractious that formerly piyszled mgertious youth. If they 
are thus laid a^dde, 1 venture to predict that a week will be 
ample time for nny youth of average talent to learn to read 
Sanskrit words wutb fluency. 


APFXJCATION OF TITE ROMAN AXFEtABEt 

With reference to the Arabic alphabet^, as oalargcd hj 
iliacritical points, ProfeESor ’VVilliains accuses me of mMii- 
tainLiig a most untenable propotfltioiij in saying that Hin- 
flustAni ought, to be written eitlaer in tliat character or 
Sanskrit, As a matter of fact, it is written sometimes in 
one iiTid sometimes in the otber^ It is tme that atiditjoiiEil 
diacritical points are needed to express certain modifieatioiia 
of t, dj and r* and it is dJbo tme that double leltera are re- 
r|uired to express by tbe Arabic alphabet the Sanskrit 
rates; but it m equally true that IVofesaor’Williams needs 
both these oontrivancea to express Hindust^ui Eoundid by 
Roman ebaractenu Ifj then, the ^luslima of India will 
cease from developing lesthetieal tendenoicfl in the direc¬ 
tion of calligraphy/’ and confine themselves to WTitiug a 
plain band on a uniform model; and if this is rigorously 
emeted in official doenmeutir^ we shall hear little more of 
the difficulty of jendkig HiiidustAm" when w^ritten in the 
native character. 

I amj Sir^ 

Yonr faithful servant, 

Ely, JanuEiry 4, mss. TllDMA« djUlRETT, 


(35.) 

SECOND LETTER OF PBOFEESOH MONtER WILLIAMS. 

To ih& Edit<yr of tfie Times, 

H^ir,—I had hoped thai^ a long interval having elapsed 
since the publication of Professor Jarrett’s first letters on 
the alphabets of Indin^ my owti commtmicatign might liave 
been regarded as a general revievr of the que^tioHj rather 
than as an opening for further eontrover^^ especially as I 
carefulii abstained from mentioning names* Your readers 
are doubtless weary of the toplc^ and J feel reluctant to 
treffpa^ further on your indulgence and their paticoee. 
>’^everthele68, it ib onljf- due to the vast iroportaiice of lliis 
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iii£|Tiin' to attempt to clear the ^Tomid of ihe perplexity iii 
wliicU it liaa becoine involved by Professor Jooett’a laet 
letter. I miiati therefore^ crave pennis^^oa to recapitulate 
in a fe’^v worda niy former istatemeuts, 

U There are five quite cliatinct characters corrent in India, 
viau the Ndgarij the Arahic^ the Tclugu, the TamiLj and the 
Midajtllajn* 

2* 'Hie corniptioiLs of these, atid eapecially of the Xtigarf, 
which are also current iu varJotis provinces, depart bo i^ddely 
from their first models that a large nuinber of additional 
alphabets are created, praclicallj distinct from the original 
five* 

3* One auti all of these alphabets (and especially the two 
principal), from the pectdiar sfcriichire of the letters^ from the 
number of compound formBii from the absence of punctuation, 
and otlier cumdderatioDS, are quite unaihipted to meet the 
demands of advancing knowledge for a supply of cheapo 
cleiirly printed^ readable Lookf^ 

4, TIic Koman alphalictf however inferior in beauty and 
elaboration to the native systems^ posii^ssea manifest lul van¬ 
tages in compact nets, clearness, simplicity, cheapness, and an 
ample eqiupment of stops and other modem appLiances, 
o- Hiiidnst^uf, which is the mi^ed dialect used all over 
India as a eomnion medium of communication, is written 
with as much suitableness in the Homan character aa in the 
Arjihic, Persian, or Xjigniij and has been so vrritten increas¬ 
ingly for the last ^5 years* 

6* To advance the cause of Christianity and civilisfdion, 
to promote intercourse between the mised races of India, 
and to bring their biiguages into Bome sort of comm unity with 
each other and with our own, eveiy means should he taken 
to familimTiie the natives with our simple alphabet, by allow¬ 
ing them to write their petitions In this chan^tcFi by em- 
j>loybig it in Government dcKSuments, by teaching it in 
luUsionaty and other schools, by circukting vernacular hookji 
printed in English tjq>e throiigkoiit the length and breaiith 
of the land, 

Snch is the substance of what I advauocd in mj first letter, 
anti to thede propositions^ with all deference to Proftast^r 
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Jarrett, whose opinion is entitled to reapect, I stiU adliere. 
In replying to them^ Profeii»or Jarnott has, in fact, coufined 
himself to the firsts to that part of the third which relates to 
the Ndgari, and to the fifth. 

As to the first, if Professor Jarrett wished to prove to the 
^tisfiictioD. of the puhlic that the Telugu, Tamil, and Malay- 
fdam alphabets are all three merely modihcatioiLS of the 
Deva^niigarf, he ought to have point4Kl out in what respects 
they resemble that character and each other; instead of which 
he has first, quoted a passage from ^fr, CaUIu^rW^ Co^yporaiiva 
Gniinmair^ Aiid theUj by a referenee to fi table in my San^in^ii 
attempted to show that 1 am inconsistent with 
myself It must strike every one as unsatisfactory that he 
should found nil his arguments against me on a detached 
pass^ftge, eepEimted from its contexts Hei:eflie& of all kinds 
have been supported iu a similar manner. 1 could of course 
pist as eaaly extract a sentence or two from !Mj. Cult] well’s 
book in coTTohonition of my own viewis* Ah it happens^ how¬ 
ever, 1 had the very passage quoted by Professor Jarrett in 
my mind w^hen f wrote in my first letter, *^Mliatover may he 
said about remote affinities, each of the five alphabets (of 
India) haa au individuality of its own w decided^ thj;|,t a 
knowledge of any one of the five would not lessen the amount 
of labour rei^iured for the mastery of Eiuy one of the others.*^ 
What do^ it signify that four alpJiabets ore said to have had 
a primeval relationship, or to have started from a common 
aourcej if they arc known to have diverged in opposite direc¬ 
tions, and settled down into slmpea as wide OMUider as the 
four quarters of the compasa ? Let comparative philologists^ 
if they will, trace all the languages and all the alphabets of 
the world to a ciimmou origin. W'e practical Englishmen 
look only to present differences. It is enough for us that the 
five alphabets of India are now os distinct iu shape as any five 
alphabets can be. What con eolation Is it to poor matter of 
fact Ktudenta, who have to tod up five separate steep and 
rugged paths, to l>e told that thejr all have a common point 
of departure? The differences to us are real, whatever pliilo- 
logiata may say. We know the story of Dr, Johnson, whoj 
w hen he was told by a philosopher that matter IieuI no real 
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esiritemM?, kicked Lis foot agniost sjonae liard substoJice^ 
pmTing thereby that, to hinoself at leaat, it bad. In like 
inaatier, let every one ^vho donhU the real distiiietioii of tlie 
five liidiaii alphobeta satisfy birctfjelf by roerelj using bis eyes 
and examining tbeui. 

But Professor Jarrett appeala to a table lo my Sanskrit 
Granituar^ Tbis table is not loioe, but Mr. Jamc? Prinsep^s, 
aa stated in my note. It waa originally procurwi to illustrate 
an elabomto edition of Mr. Prinsep's Ess:iys^ by Mr. Thomas, 
and ^vas lent to me hy the editor and publisher of that work. 
Its use in my book is to «how that the modern perfect X;3igiirf 
IS generally quite distinct in sbape ftorn the old impcirfeet 
inscription characters, and that its corruptioiLs also are so 
distinct as to constitute nearly separate t^yateniEt This is 
consistent with what 1 formerlj asserted, and as the Telugu^ 
Tnniil, and Matayfdam alpfiahets have no place in the talile, 

1 do not Bce what the table Leis to do with the qiieErtlom It 
is true that the Soudi-liidimi oharacters, especially the Telugn, 
are Eiaid to be derired from the biscription symbols; but if 
these latter bear no direct resemblance to the modem Nftgarf^ 
that can only prove that the South-Indian and Bevanfigari 
are distinct. 

Tile fact that as the South-Indian languages Lave no 
essendiU community with the f^msknt, so the characters which 
esrprcAs them are essentially different It may he safely af¬ 
firmed that a native of India, who only knew any one of the 
Soiith-Indiaii alphabets, w^ould have far more difficiilty in 
learning to wodte N^igari than our Eomaa letters. If, then, he 
is to be compeUed to gis-e up his own system for an alphabet 
quite different in shjipe, he luul better adopt the simple 
Eoman than the compki SmiskHt. Prafeasor Jarrett reiuinds 
me that [ said the Sanskrit was ”perfect:*^ let me also 
reniiud him that 1 luLdcd that it w'as too perfect and too 
elaborate for the wants of a workday 

As to the part of my third statement wliich is exphmatory 
of the Sanskrit alphabetical system, Profisiaor Jarre* t says that 
it U the first time he Las heanl tJjat conjunct ct>nsonajita 
are e^sentiid to the Ssmskrit alphabet’’ I submit that I 
made no such assertion. \VbtLt I E<iid vraa that conjiiTjct txm- 
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sonauta are e®?entiiiJ totbe integrity of theDoTaniigarf^-iSteui, 
and tills 1 still main tain- It is a mere confiiaion of the 
question to compare the NAgari compound letters vnth the 
Cjreek coutroctioiis* They have no real analogy. The Sans¬ 
krit conjunct coDSonanta (which, indeed, are not always con- 
tractioaa •) arose out of what I described os a main feature of 
the N^igari syslem, viz- the inlicrence of the vowel a in 
every consonant. They may be said to constitute tbe very 
backbone of tliat systeiii;, because without tbcm tise rules for 
tbe conjunction of lettera (called Sandhi) could not hold 
together witb conisistcncy. Professor Jarrett allege that the 
mark called mrdma might alwaya be employed to prevcJit the 
use of these conjunct lettei'®- Let me explain that tbe 
virdma is a stroke like one of our stops, placed under a con¬ 
sonant to denote that no vowel is pronounced after it Tbe 
natives, however, only nsw it as a stop at tbe end of a sentence 
terminating in a consonant- In printing Oriental books in 
Euglnnd we have Rome times applied this symbol with wbat 
Pimditd would onjiRider undue licensej to sepojute wonls 
whose final and initial coiisoiLanta are strictly in conjunction. 
Even in this countr}% boweverj we have never gone the 
length of perverting tbe to tbe abolition of all com¬ 

pound letters* This would be^ in tbe eyes of a Pimdit, to 
destroy the very vertebrm of the Sanskrit system of SruitlhL 
Wliat would a B rahmin think of being made to write kdtimya 
*Ube whole with four vimnuts or stops in the 
middle of the word ? His prejudices would be less shocked 
by asking him to write it in the liomnn character. Let the 
Brahminj then^ keep his Sanskrit and his Sandhi intact. Why 
mutilate and disfigure bis venerated alphabet ? We cannot 
bring life out of a dead tiling by cutting it in pieces. TIjik 

rigorous emetioD ^ of stops in the middle of w'otds would 
only offend the educated natives^ without adapt lag their 
alphabet to the requirements of liriug tooguea in an age of 
rapidly advancing knowdedge. 

1 now come to tbe only other prop>siticin disputed by 
Professor Jarrett, In order to prove that HlndnstAn], or the* 

* In man j eompaundA (luch A} d*v„ kJe^ khw) tkrre \$ no eonlrHC- 
tion, the letten bcmji merely placed one nbovc the Dther. 
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niked dialects «mnot suitably be expreaserd by Engliiih 
he SAjii that diiUiritieal poiwt^ lire □■ceded in the RnmftJi type 
jiM zm mitcli us in the iLrabk imd Xfigad* Granted, Eut this 
does uot place the Ronjim t^’pe in a worfte poirition tbim the 
othera. They all three labour alike under this dl-swlviintage v 
but kt any one note tlie ^vantages whieh 1 have describoil 
aa possessed by the Romfui alplmbet over the Arabic and 
NdgiLTi in other respects, especially in its better adaptation 
to English, >^agaiT:r and Peteiaii worfh* than either the Xilgarf 
to English and Penshm, or tlie Persian to English and Xagnrh 
The other day a copy of the Queeu^e proclaiaation hi lEn- 
dusttoi or Urdu (he, the mixed language of the carup)^ 
puhlkhed in an Indian Govemiaent gaaette, and printed in 
Ikrtiinn ebanustens^ came in my Viuy. I found tliat a con¬ 
siderable portion of the woxtb (such as ^ goveraor-general,** 
** gnvemnient," ** council,^ East India Company,” iS:c-) in- 
troducetl into the Urdu were Englblu All these words 
would have been far more finitahly expressed in iioinan type 
than in PerHlmi; and when our permanent Urdu, or camp, of 
S0,0lX) soldiers sliall have settled down in difiereiit piLirte of 
India, Trill not tlie Urdu, or <3iiop language, which ia meant 
to supply a medium of communicatioii between the Englbh 
soldiers aod the natives, have a greater claim than ever to be 
expressed in English letters? 

The inquiry may be thus suinined up. A perfect ma^je of 
a1phal>cts exbts in India, They may he compared te a con¬ 
fusion of roads, leading in opposite ilirectiDUa, crosalng atid 
recrofiaing each other and brunch big into a complication of 
by-puthi?. They are all, however, so hilly, &> cirenitoius, so 
blacked itp with tboms and surrounded with diUculUcs^ that 
traffic and Intercourse are much impcided. Two remedio are 
proposed for thid state of things Professor JarretUs proposi¬ 
tion ie that nothing new should be introduced- He would 
take the means of commnnicatioa already existing, and merge 
them all into two brood trunk roads (which we may call the 
Arabic and X^guri). Not a single other rood would he allow, 
and all cross-paths he would utterly abolish. 

Indopliilus,^^ on the other hand, proposee te leave all tlin 
eiiijHug highways and cross-roads undifiturbed. Tliey are 
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rerered by the aad the Tery Mlk OTer whicb they 

lead are held KacreiL Moreover^ wo cannot level moimtaiiis, 
or miLke r labyrinth anything but peqjlesring. Eut what we 
can do he considers sbonld be done. Side by ^de with the 
native highwaye^ but piercing instead of traversing the bills, 
we may introduce the simplej utraight, level English railroad. 
We have no need to fon^ the natives to abandon their old 
meanaor intercourFie. We have Only to commend our own 
greater facilities to their itae, and in the end w& may be sure 
they will adopt that method of communicatton (that alpha¬ 
bet, I mean) which combines the several requisites of simpli¬ 
city, ease^ rapidity, cbeapness, and adaptadon to the necessities 
of a growing emlisation* 

Enough^ theHj. of controven^^ Let a discriminatiiig pablic 
decide which of these courses is the most jndidous and 
practicable. 

I am. Sir, 

Yonr faithful and obliged servant, 

MONIER WILLfAm 

ChcltenhiuD, Jan. 8ih, 1 SjSI>. 


{36.) 

The fat I owing letter, from Sir Charles TreTOJyan and Sir 
John L(^n to tbe Secretaries of the Bible Sodety, cootaiDS 
a good summoiy of the leading olgects of the movement, 
and the appendix marks the practical readta to which It has 
led in this countij. 


Trasmrj'. ind DeoeiDbcT, Usf. 

Reverend Gentlemen, 

We beg to recommend to tbe Committee of the Bible 
Society, the publication of two editions of the JTew Testa¬ 
ment in the Roman character, — one of them in HiudustAni’ 
only, and the other in HindfistAtu and English in parallel 
columns j the orthography to be that of Sir William Jones 
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modified by tho re«inlt of the discmssioes which took place 
at Calcutta in the year 1834, and now geoemlly adopted by 
the missiouury bodies in the Dengn] find Agra Preaidenrfes. 

The Her. Cotton Mutber, who ia editing for the Society the 
oomplete HindustAni Bible with notes and refeTences nocoid- 
ing to’the some orthography, informs ua that he is ready to 
undertake to pass these separate editions of the Xew Teabi- 
ment through the press, without delaying the progress of the 
principal work. 

Independently of tlie general adrantages of the applica¬ 
tion of the Botnan character to the nuraeroxis langiiagos ajid 
djfdecte of India—(which may be summed up aa follows: 
that it substitutes a cheap and Legible, for an cxpetiRiTe end 
indistinct, character; that it facilitates the acquiation of 
the natii-e languages by the English, and of the English 
language by the natives; and that, by m aking one charac¬ 
ter serve for many language and dialects which have already 
more or less in cojumon, it will greatly assist geneiUl inter¬ 
course, and. create a tendtxnc}/ towards a common Indian 
language, of which English will be the connecting lint, and 
the Christian religion the source of inispiratiou),—the extras 
ordinary circumstances of the present time appear in on espe¬ 
cial manner to require that all Europeans of wliatevcr rank, 
proceeding to India to reside there, should be enabled at the 
smallest possible ^ cost of time and money to become ac¬ 
quainted with the native languages, of which Hinduetinf 
is the most generally diffused, forming already to a greot 
extent a common mcdiimi of commtmicatian among^^aJl 
elates of persons in India; and, for many obvious reasous, 
no instrument could be hod recourse to for this purpose, 
which would be ao replete with beuehts of various kinds as 
the Xew Testament. 

We have the honour to be. 

Reverend Gentlemen, 

Your fidthfiil and obedient Servants, 

(Signed) C. E. TEE^'ELYAN. 
(Signed) J. EOGIX. 

The Rm*. The^ SeeretarUfi 
of ike RiWe Sbciefy. 
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[Tlie Bibb Society aiiffwOTOd this appeal by deterpiiniiig 
to print SO,000 copies of tlie ADglo-Hmdiiat^iii New Testa¬ 
ment,—30,000 in English and Kmdust4nl in paJollel eolmnnii, 
and 10^000 in Hiudusfcfini onlj*,—all in the Honjas chametcr. 

These will soon be reridy, and will be sold at a very mo^ 
derate price. 

Tlie following works in the Eoman chanicter have also 
just issued firem the pris« in tins country, or ore about to 
appear:—' 

1, An Easy Intiodgction to the Study of Kindilstilnf, ac- 
compemied by a MI Syntoje, Selections^ Vocabulary, and Dia¬ 
logues* Price Sff- Gt?. Now ready. 

2, A Hinddstdni tuid English ClavU to the NewTeshmietit 
and Psalms. 

3, The Bfig-o-BahiiT, careMly revisedT i^dth Preface and 
Kotor. Price about -b. or 5&—Tids in the standard Hin- 
du^itiUu' cloBS-book* 

4* An English Tranriation of the B^^g-o-Bahiir. 

5 - The Giilistiiii, or Bose Garden, by SbaLkh Sa.yL-—This 
ia the well-known Persian cloa^book^ 

G* An Englbb tnnialation of the GulisdAn. 

7- Tlie Prein Sdgar.—Tliis is the Hindi ckss^bookj and 
considered a model of correct Hindi 

8, A trandation of the Prem Biigar^ 

All puhlished by Messrs* li0^5a>rAy aiM Co*i of Pater- 
noster Bow, and all in HoToon type- 

It is nbo in contempliitton to publish a very simple lUn- 
dnstAiii Grammar^ for the tise of English soidiers in India, to 
Ih; colled ^*The English SoldiexV HindusUini Primer ” This 
will aoon, it ia hoped, l?c followed by similar primers in 
Bengfili and the other yemaculara,] 


THE END. 
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NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

rmuairED iit 

Messrs. LOXGMAX, BBOWN, GREEN. LO^■GJLi^"S, etui HO BERTS. 

PATERNOmR ROW, LONDON. 


Uiss Acton's UodCmCooksiy far PlivRts 

FuanilLcti, ndoced to q Sjatocn of Euj 
Wfx in a. Smea of canmll]r^t«tGd 
in vrbii!^ Uba Pnn^lpLs of Bamo ^iiL 

qtlicr cmimat W riim Imrs hatn mLieh u 

pwihb applied And exp^Ainedr 
?ii44 And enbiwa Edition ; a^UIi S Fklcsj 
e^mpmtDf ^ figtiivi, And Woodfuta. 

Ttip. Svo. 7 a, Cd, 

In this C(>oigty the QtiSTlTT sf 

OTOTT arttclci occ^uuy fbr the pTf|MLrtkti4n 
of cath iwcipt^ And the nJig -redUiA d for 
ita prepArntionj, mre lEunutalj atAttid. 

A^ton'i Kogliili Bm^-Soak fgir DdfflAilifl TJad^ 
adaptad to Famn'liga of E^T&vy Fop. 

piioe 4^. fid. doth. 

AikicL — Select Wofks of the Edtrsb 

Poc+Bfc from Ben Jonjpn to BfAltie. With 
BiograpKical And CrttifAl FkCum bj Ur, 
Aims, sroar Editwj^ with Supplraicnt by 
UtrcT AiEisi eoniulingofjiddALbonAtSeloih 
tiutu from mDn)^ rtomt Bocta, &to. 13d. 

AragotF,)—Biogmphies ofBistirLgiiish^ d 

IVaiulajtnJ by Admin! 
W, H, SarsTH, U.CX., F.R,S., ; t lie Bev, 

EjLPHjeFciWTLtjM^A, j AndHoBEBT Ghastt, 
MrAj r.Bjb.S, Sto* Ifti. 


Lord Bflcon'fl Works. A New EditioHi 

rtTis-d and eJuaulattxl j utid cnlarirwl hjf thg 
addition of many pi^KCa dot printud before. 
ColIiKtwl and edited by BosuieI T.yrit.t r 
Elil^ 3d-A,i Fellow of Trinity Col!^, 
Cauibriil^': Jauxs MJL of 

Trinity College, CimbrEclgfli and DotC^Jia 
Dssos il^iTn, Uarriat^ir-Bt-LiLw, and 
bte Fellow of Trinity ColiegA;, Cambridge.— 
Tom. I. to in. &TO, IS 3 . cacii; Yol IT* 
I'U. j and Yol. T. 15i-p oompriHing tbo 
Ditiiioia of Worli i vrltli % cq- 

pidiu UmkX. 

■p* Yom. TI, And YTLp coinprbmg 
Bacons Lii^raiy itnt£ J'f^epaKnal ffbT-fjj are 
jttft i^dy. 

loajm& Baillie‘s Dmioatlc and Poetical 

Workai OompfiiiDg the Pla^a of tlioPiA^ 
aiona, Mijeollaneoiu DrmmaA, hletdr^ Lc- 
pmdA, Fugative Fiecta, And Aludyo Ba«; 
wills tUo Lifr of JoAiutB BaHlie^ Portrait^ 

Hid YtgTseltft. Smi^ croTrti Stpl ^a, 
oloih j Gr 4 Sa, hoLmd iq osovoeea by Hardit. 

Baker^ ^ The Rifle and the Hoimd in 
Ccyloo. By S. W. BaieBp Esq^ ^Tew 
Edjtidn, witll 13 ItlufrtniliGTia (nJgrmTwI on 
WchmI. Pep. Sto. 4 #. Gd. 


Ar&ga'B VatMrologieal EasAya, With ah 
InCroduetura hr Bafon HrMAOLnx, Triuii- 
kted under the luporiu ten donee of Sfajor- 
GsDBro! E, GjUirsip . EA.J. Treuiuj^r and 
Bto. 18a. 

Ara^'t Fophkr AAtmnamj- TnuAkfrA aad 
edited by Adwiral W. H. SMtriTp B.OX 
F,ll_S .; and Bonnar Gnurr^H.A.pF^A.S. 
In Two Yolumoe, VoL I. SfO. with Fktca 
Aud Woodouta^ SliL 

Aynold*—Poems. By Kfatthaw iLfnold. 

EfBiSP Sntixs, Third Editioii. Ecp. &ro. 
prke Ert, 6d. Beco^ Skbus, price £au 

Anuld-— Maropa, A TrA^y, By Mjitlilfiw 

Aa.votn* With a l^frfsoo and ass HirloricAJ 
IntroduoHon. Fcp. Sro. fis. 


Bokflr, — Eight Ywi^ Waudorto^ in CeylftiL 
ISr B. YT. B^EZKp Eaq, With fl oolourcd 
Platea. Sro, prwt lb». 

Ba^. —Travels and Divcaveiies In 

North And Conlnal Africm t Bosng ibo Jtjur- 
Uttl of an Erudition uudartnlEou tmJrr 
til* AuapLccf of HorBritAnnio MAjqaty'a Go¬ 
vernment m the Yoin 1849—!S5S Br 
BE>kif BjutTUp Ph.D.,3J,OX^ Follow of ihn 

Boyal G^graphieiil and Arlatiq Bnesetbeg, 
hs* I'^lth numarovu SIbik, Wood EhEmT* 
Ihgty and IBnat rAtionH in tinted LithotrniDhv 
& Toll. 8 to, Sa. c 

” Frw hooka of tnrcl 
hair wi wUh k hMi 
Mia iBieniE or «o cHn^libi m 
UH iHTnliiir a* 
llr. Barlh, tibwiof 
a<uim3 [K-Tvccial iiin,'^, ihr? 




teatu the rrAder notliiii 
tp twilit. TtRcalflllHir'iOTiMS 
Ikvahmi liJm in 4 |j 

■fH milk <rf innuac t 
laomn**" Ararjijii’u, 







WOKKB AM NEW EDITIONS 


Art of Valuing' Renta and 

QMtM of TeonnU upon 
FATtEiflp at bolU MicikiK^lcuu nsid 
1 (ta rtivl*ed bp MJ>ci?rAUri*?f. 
tfnlATg«l a-Tid to tlws 

Prrteot Titnff: With Ui* rrin^ijFtw and 
HEoda of YAluiit^ lAiid aiLCl olber Fwpert/ 
forPATOoLifl] Aaics^ment arkd 
i^imt of Cop^hdlda, Undrl- iht r^ciil AiU of 
rarliammt. Et Eddxut EaXX^ Land- 
Agt?ut and yaliipr* Sto. fOs, fkL 

Blact’s Pmtical Treatise on Brewing, 

ha3od oil Okemioal A»d Ewnomsc*! PriniJi- 
ploi s With Formuln fof ^uhHc Er^wc^ij and 
InatrujctionH fyif FriTaUf Fiuuittej, New 
EililioD, wilb. AddLliOEU+ evo. lOt, Sd^ 

Blaine's Bncyclopsedin of Hnral Sports; 

cfj a cijmpMfl Aocouni, Hutoricdj Prec- 
H:icftlp arid DeiireipllT0j of JfunMng, Shootmgp 
Fiahing, EArrn^, Ac. AVw JEWj/iTJM, Feiwil 
And coiT«ti.d j wit>fc nbov« 600 Woodcut 
lilLLftraLioDa from PraTriji^i bjT Jr I^i:hK 
Alkcn, and Landawr^ E. E, Datw, 
mud other Artiati. In 1 toI. Syo. price -t:2^r 
hidf-hfTuiidi 

Blair’s Cluroi3ologieal uid Historical 
TAblo*, Cmm tha OcatioR lo the Pr«5<»nt 
TiQi 0 ; With Additiana and Correct iHia from 
th* nio#t Authautic Writers; iuDiudiiig; tho 
CompUlAlioa of St. Paul, ta connecting the 
Period from ttio Kiodo lo the Tompte. 
Under I he rcri^bit of Bre ITnSrinf 
EJI^ Imprrial hro. 3 Ia. 6kl. Iioir^niorocooi 

Blnoiaflcld. ^ Tile Greek Testament^ 
wklh cOpiouj EnpUnh Notra, Cfitki^al, Fld^ 
lotogioal, and E^nbinatoar^. Eapociahj 
adupiod to the liBo Of TliColi^eaiJ 
and J^lmutere. Ej^ Iho Bov, S. T, BnoOH^ 
rnnOp D. Hr, F,S. A - Ninl h K4 ition, «TUed+ 
Z ToUr Svo. with Mapp pnix £:^r Sa. 

Er Bloomflcld'i College and S-ehocl Edition of 
tho Greek TaUvfem f With hrief En^hah 
Not«, ohieflr FhUoSogicfti and Ejplaiiatorj. 
Seventh Editioti t vrith ^tnp and Inder^ 
Fcp. Sto, 7^^ tH 

Er. lUno frifin lA> Cellei'o and Sohoo] Lcidcan 
to the Greek jfeetoincnL Nevr EditioUp 
csrcfiiUr roviawL Fep- Bro, prieo lOs. fid- 

E&nitisi'aCatecbiffni of the Steam-Engine 

in iia varioua ApplLcationj to Bdill^p 

Stttm-NatijfiiLionp llailwova. i^nd Agrietih 
tnfe: With Pmrtiflil liutniCliona for tha 
Hinufactn-TO and ^iLniia^emcnt of Hnginca 
of ererr 'pb*f, Foi 4 rfh RditEoh^ eqlai^^ ; 
tilth 89 lVoO;ii’'till, Ftp, S?0+ fja. 


Bonme- —A Tr«ati«e &n th^ Steam- 

Engina, in Ua Application to Mine4, HiU^p 
Steam-KaTigatipn* and Bailwa^-I. *Bt tha 
Artiaan Cln^ ^itcdhvJDKvEDUKNE; C-E. 
Naw EdUllnn; with 3^ Steel Plolct and3^19 
Wood EtlfftTivin^, 4to, price S^a. 

BoaiHEL^A I'reatiia an tho SflMW FropoEfiT.- 
With TorkDiu Buggeationa of ImproToincal- 
Bt JOifPf Jl0LTL>fl^ C,E, New Edition* UaO- 
lOu^h^^ reifkHcd and Ejorreotod. IVith 20 
largo Platea and numerous W''Oodeutri+ Alo^ 
price 

Bflyd. —A hdantiQ] far Kflval 

PahlLihed with thi; aaaetion and approral 
of tho LoftIb C^mniHatgncra of tile Admi- 
Tiilty. Bt JOIT5 iUNmii Boyu, Csflamp 
B.N. With Compftdi-Signflls in Coining 
and 236 WocdculA Fq^. Sra, lOj. Ijd. 

Braude.—A Bietioimjy of Sdenee^ Lite- 

ralTirQ, oud An i Compriiin^ the ^^tory* 
Deacription* and Sdentiflo Principlea of 
cTfflT Brotieh of Human EnOwUdgB j with 
the "Derivation and Dofmition Ot all the 
Tciruff in (jenend U»- Edited by W. T. 
BaiK&Ei F.B-BX-and E.; oasiiated by De. 
J. Uaon:?, Third Edit Eoj-j ^ roTised aud flor^ 
rw! cd 1 wUh niuiLBroiil Woodenta. Sto* 60i, 

Profes^of Bmnde'a Lectures 6n Organic 

CWluhttYk iks applied to ManufoctlU^; 
ineludin^ Djomg^p Blcichin^^ij CBiaco-Pri^t- 
iilg^ Bupuf-Manufacturo, the FresorValion 
of Woodp Tarmiugi Ac.; doiiTefied befom tho 
Minn ben of tlkS Boyal Institkition- Edilfd 
bj J. ScoTFiniN^H Eep. Sto. with 

W'DodnLLtBj, prico Ti. 6d. 

Brewer. — An Aldfls of History and Geo- 

Rraphy^ from tlw? Cornmoiwemcnt of the 
Christian Erato the PrwntTime: Com- 
p rimin g Ji. SoriMl of SiltcCTl CollMircd Map^i 
amnged iti Chronologtcal Ord'C’V-j. wttli Dlua-’ 
IntiveNfi-'fnoitt, By ihoEev J. S. U&EWrA 
M..t.T Profeator of EngUib History and 
Litentluiv in EinR'a Co3Jegi.% London. 
Seetmd SdiU&ir, rcviKd nod corTSfetfll+ 
Bojal Svdl 12;^. Gd. half^bound. 

BrialmotiL—The Life ef the Dote of 
VTellin^n. Ertln the French of ALEXtS 
BiLiAiiUDS-r* Captain on the Steff of 
Beiffian Artnv: Witli Emcnd.nLitifli and 
Artdirioni, By tho Ect.D. B, GtriOi M.A^i 
Clmplain-Genvnl lo thilf FoTfflis ami Frc' 
bcmujlly of Btr Paulas- With ^fansj Plan^ 
of Eattlw* and Portrait a- Voir'i- 1. 

' 6vo. 3f)s. < 

Brcdle. — Psycliological tnqniiiesj in » 

Serict of Esu^i inlondcd 10 illn^troto the 
Inaucnco of mO Physic OrOTni*ation 
the Menial FamilticB. By Sir C. 

BsoMkp Bavtr Third Edition. FcpnSvO' Of- 
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Enll. — Tile Matema! Ma^agemeDt of 

Oiildivn in Health Uid Dishb^. B.? 
T. Bniip MJDr, 3ti3abcf &f the Royal 
College of Piijf tefiLM ; forauiriy Phjainen- 
Juxaucheur to the Fiaibury Midwifej;^ 
luatatntSop. KflW EdiEidn. Fop* &to* Sa. 


Bishop Butler's Sfcetcii of Modem and 

Anft£]it OeOgnphT. Hew Ediliou^ tho- 
rQ^ighljrtTueti.witlLeiich Alt«nitki»e Intte- 
du««tl M oontiniullj pro^^reuiTo Db^^^frice 
and tVie latoet InfortnaiioD hav-fl nnd^Tnl 
BbecatMlT. Foflt Biro, priqie 7a, 


Bii T. Bnli'l Eiutl to Mjathertt on U» KuLdgV^- 
mctit of llimr IlcellJi doling the Boriod of 
Prcf tunc;^ «ld in the LyiDgdn Eoo^u z With 
in Bipo&OK of Popular iti Asmardon 

with titoec eubjortfl, and ifmU Upon 

Nunidg, Kflw Edition. Fcp. &m £34 


“ Chri^tiaxiitj and MaDkied^ 

tbolr Beziniungff and By 

Baton C. C. J. BtrxfiEif, O.O.L.i D.Ph. 
Being a Kew Edition* iqornHtedp tetDEkldlnd, 
nnd EP^tended, of HipjKfytui and kU 

7 Toh- 0TO. £5. Cfr. 

"t” Thfi RjUtkrn U Eotnpaa'-fl of iHrH ilNLbuct UrDrkj-. 
mhirir pa^- b*it Nt*™Wlj'a ** :— 

], lliltiff^irtnf «ni| hlf or, ibn ncipanLuiut Bf|d 

mwfHtl of 1 toll. £ |. 

T. OuUltil fif Ithlkn^L^iy (yf Ualtin-iil; |Ei*taq.jrp- 
rAri to LaJiufiyit^n Qdiil IkIIi^Sdd j Craitiiiiilaia ikt- 
EDunE of tba AJptilKtfical f^jnAofncW. £ folp, flrtt. 
ptiEo^l. nta, 

X Anpbeta tiotji,§E4. 


Bunseii.—LymGennauica. TjRftHElated 

froro tJie Qmnnik by CAOT]ntI>S:? WiyE^- 
WOlLTlT, I'rfiA EdrffOn of the FiBST SEmitPj 
Hymoft for the SiiodAyf anil tfi icf yii[fitiv44fl 
of tho Ctiristian Vw+ SjciEcrfi, ilnj 

Chriatum Lift* Frp. StO- piico 53. (noli 

l^ertee. 

i:^^i^loni.4]f Gtrinin Ifvmnp }tis\t bMfi hia-V 
EfiJiiS ^Ll-^.'ueiip Ln Licniuujy E-y Unfioa 

uul fiirm cumiuiitm TdllOW * lo 

Thoolotgin GtmmnEeA; Which HEUth foitiii 
mikiiy fair UooiWftits of Birina Ttuth^ftnd 
Baitli ¥eify loftj sfid loTtily lliingB touching 
a PeWcel Lrlfr. rrdrteljtod by fitsij-jtfA 
WlStWOPTJl. Willi a Prrjfi'ht hy the Bair, 
ClfAntiS KJNrtALEr 1 nod a Letter by Bar&n 
Bcy5j:5r. Third Edition. Fcp, aro,ha, 


BartEen. — Egypt's Place la Uainersai 

Iliatory : An HutoHcal Inre^tigaEiotik in 
Fivo Book?. By Baron C. C. J, .EF3fElTr, 
D.C.L, ij.Fb. Tiaiifllnttd from the 
GWiriiin by C, H. CdtT'iiHxi, E*q.j M.A^ 

many IllLutntlone, VoL. 1. S^. t 

VoL. IL hTo^ 3<Ji* 

Blaliop Bntleir'a General A0a5 of Hodern 

and Ancieinil Gcognpl ly j cnmpritthg Fifty- 
t wo filU-^loiLTod Mapa; with £Otnplct« In^ 
dii^et. Fc?w EdilioELi nwly idl r^-tntgraTedi^ 
t-alntgied, and greatly improred. ££ted by 
rhe AuBiox^j Son, Royal 4to. Sda. hal/rboMid. 



Burton—TLfst Fcotstepa in East Africa j 

Ofj an KTEplomtion of Barer. By HiCHiap 
E* JS-CnT03fp Ciiploliij BoitilHiy-Army, Wilh 
hliLpa and coloured Plat^. iSa* 


Barton. — Fetocrtsl Narrative of a Pil- 

grimego to El lledioah and j^ftfecab. By 
Eicuaiip F. Buuto^, Caplwn, Bombay 
Army, StvGxdKdiiioitj r^idacdi with ookiiu -wi 
Fktca and Wcodculi. 2 vole, erewn Sve, 

prit?t5 2-iii, 


Tho Cabinet Lawyer; A Popular Digest 
of the L*wi of England, CM andOrimiUDlt 
witb a Dietiopaiy of Low Termj^ Ma£ttiiB» 
^talutcB, and JudkkL Antiquities; Cotterfc 
Tablca of AAftcaiCd Thies^ Stamp Duiiee* 
Eroise licenses^ iud Post-Dotflo Buties; 
PeHl-OfUf^ Jtrgnkdonfl ; and Pruon J>iaci+ 
pUna. 17lh EdilLon^ccmr^ing tbo Piih]uj 
Asia ofthcSi^Bion 1S4S, Fcp, ttro. Bh. 6d* 

Thft Cabmet BuAttAir; A Popular Geegnu 
phical Bbcfion^ry of Alt ihe Cbimf™ of 
Lbfl Woriii, By ibo Author of TAj! 

Liipyfft, Fep. 8tp. lOs-6d. doth. 


Coleiiiim of State Papers, DomcsDc 
published under thu Duvetion of Iho 
Maat^ of the afid vdth the t^anclion 

of BAT - SriTfftaiy of Stat^; for Uie Hume 
Bieiurtincnt 2^^ — 

The Etrjgn of JA5IE8 I. 100^-23^ edlfod by 
Mra. GiLESif, Yoja.T. to HI, imperial Sto- 
I&J. each. 


ThoEo^i ofCifAELES L 1C2 d- 2(3 odilod 
by Jons EntrcE, Y.F.SJL Imporifd Ato, 1 An. 

■Dio EdgtiB of EDWARD YI,, ilAEY, 
FLlZAQEi'K, lAlT-SOp edited hy K, T.i-wnv- 
Eiq. ImperinJ gro+ lb*. 

Historical Notes rdatiTe t& the lliitory 
of Eoglainl. Iixim IbeAeoeirion of HENRY 
Vlir. to eLo Dcfilb of ANNE (I 30 ! 3 - 1714 Y 
rOinpiM by E. S. Tliomaf* K^q. 3 
imperial S^o. dOr. 


_ . r rr'** jr^ianmg w ^jcoimnci. iTOm tbe 
VI11. io the AccCKEion of 
JABtS I, 11609 1G03). and of tlie Com- 
apandcticia relating to if ARY QUEEN &f 
JiCOTS* during her' Cupiivtir hi EngJimd* 
edited hj M. J, tHOfii-B, Ewi* 2 toU. imp 
bto, ^ ^ ^' 
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CalTfirL — Tlie Wife's Maanal; or^ 

l^ravm^ Tko^^bts^ aod ^Tigj CU St^¥ettkl 
Occ^jEona laf a Mati^nn^A LifL". Ef 
W" CjuLt^SHT^ OiaupifiDlod (nid IX^ 

fli^ by ihfi Ahklbpr m Uie style of 

Fra^r-BOi^JL &;«Ocid EdfJjon. 
Crpwu 8 ro, lOf. &(L 

Cfltldw,—Popular Concliology; or, the 

SlkL*'B CaLinUt amn]^ HjocOrdio^ to thcli 
Mwiletit System: Wilh a detaOod XeeoPht 
of itiv Antmolaj. emd a complc^tD XX-eripliTe 
Xht pf tiiD Eamdie^ and (^nent of B^nt 
arid Fpjbil Skdli. Bj Aoa'£B Catldw. 
Scoond EditioUr much maproTcd i irilh 40£ 
Woodcut lilujtntXcicus. Foat firo. pficc l4a. 

Cfioil,—The Sind Fann; or, Hints on 
Presding iTotnot for tlio TurC the Ch*t6^ ind 
tbc BemeJ. AddttHdod to niccdem of £acc- 
HbinKf Eklid Huuten, Landed Fitipncton, 
and Ofpodallj to Tcuani Farojcrfl. Bj 
CfCEL. Fqp, Sto. ffith Ffontupieesp 60 + 

Stable Frutk«; or, Hiati oil Trainiiig 
for Ibe Turfp ifao ChuCp and tlia Road ; 
vriiJi DbMTTBlioji^ ou Eacio^ ami Htmt- 
ing, AVattlng, Racc-Ridm^p and HactdL- 
capptng: Addrc^fcd to Owiien of Bateon^ 
Hnntcr^, tind cllior Hortes, and to all who 
are 0 O[U,'«rncd tci Eacing^ StCcplO'Cliaqing^ 
and Pol'Hunting. Fop«^ 0 to, wftb Ftatcj. 
pntc halT-'bound. 

Chapman. History of Gnatarna Adol- 

pbus and of the Tliirty Ycara" War up to thci 
Xin^a Dk-fith: With lomfl Account of iti 
CoQclixiEEm by Iba Feaqa of Wcalphiiiap In 
ISW. By B. If.A.p Vccar of 

j^tlkcrhcad. Hro. witli Plants llS:#. Od. 

Chmenl On th^ HamciDj and Contract 
of Colours^ and tbeir Applidaiiooj to tbc 
Acts: Ittcludiii-g Fainting, Inteirior DoOora- 
tion, Ta|»eatruap Carpets, hTo^^^p ColotLrtd 
Clajclng^ Fape^-Stamiiig], Oali^Ftiatfog, 
Lottotprets -Frmting, ^ap-^lCa 1 oi£riiigpl>ms,. 
Landscape and pliower'd^aWleRing, Ae^ Ao- 
XVaiLslated hy CnaSLS 
Edition I with 4 Flatea, Oonm flto. 
prke lOs, 6 d. 

Conybeare and Hawsm—Tha Life and 

E *" '^tles of Saint Paul; Comprising a codL^ 
e Bingnpbj of (Jio Apostlo, and a 
nilntioi] of hU Epi^tLet inaertod in 
CbTOBoictpiral Order. Hv Ibe W- J, 
Coyraiaat. M.A.s biuI Iho Ear, J. B. 
Hovagii 31.A. rtriMftd and 

rocrected ; aritb seroraJ JkfBpa and Wood- 
pats, etui 4 Fla(Cfl* Z Tcdi. iqiia» cfown 
^TO. aif. Gd. c3oth. 

%” Tlie «hli mnurn nutiHrEpsi nio^rn. 

ikMu. Iji s Tct*. fw, irfic* fea—bn^ td 1 l*C 


Cliranjclea and MemoiiEls ef Great 

B nrain Bod Ireland dming tli^ hliddlo Aget^ 
publiibad by tlie autlugrUy of H.3I. Tr^a- 
sufy, tmdi3 tlm direction of tlto Uniter of 
..^HBoyal Sro. 

OapgraTe'i Cb foniela of Englaiid, edited by 
tbo Eer. F. C. IlrsGEaTOSf^ il.A.,8s-. Gd- 

CiironiiTQii Momtihiru do .Abingdon, edited 
by Rot* .. Vol. I. Gi. Gtl. 

LIt!» of Edaroivd the CoofdBBori edited bv 

the Hot, If, R. Luabb, M.A....„.S3. $cL 

AEenuuiEiitiL I* r*^ ncianannj^ edilac] by the Rer. 
Jp Br BiLKwit^ aLA. ... Sji Gd 

FaeOELllli ZlEanioriiiii Mjigiitri Jobatinb 
Wyelif cum Tiitico* Edited by the Bet. W. 

' W. SaiLLbT, A . ..„.,**.**,,,„Sli 

Sk'uwi'i BuiIe of the Cremielis of Sootland, 
odiiinX by W, B. Tna^fnoii. L 8 iv Gd. 

J. CflpgraTB Libiir da iGEiSt ribus Hcurii.'itp 
edited % Bar, F. C. HuoiSToa!, MIA- 8s. Od^ 

Etlgiiah TnAbdlaiioD of CapgrarVs of 

li/tfiin&M by th^ F. C. 

IIi^ai:£!T{>Nj JLA* ..........lOa. 6d, 

Historia de Monaslcrii S, Augiaatlni Omtiia- 
rvtiiui;i edited by Bar* C. HjifcOinem. ,Sf. 6d!. 

CortnoEy-^HiatGiy of the Royal Sappgjrs 

and Minera: Including the ScfTlCOi of ibki 
Corpe b the Qrmn and at the Su'ge of 
Sabastopql. By X+ W. ^. Oo.'STOlitY, Qiiar- 
termoMter of tijS Bojal £]l|iiieeni. 

, rorUe^I and enhuged; with 17 oo- 
iQiiTt-d plalca. 2 rolj. 8te. price 30t. 

Hr, Qopiani'a HLotionaiy of Practical 

Meditine s Comprliiag Getiersd Pnth-cilegyp 
the Ifatjjw and IVi^ment cf HiHase^r 
-Morbid StrooturM, and tba HisOrdm ei- 
iwkliy meuientoi to Clintatea, to &!x, and 
to tbs diObrent Epochs of Life; TrithnErjns" 
roua appforad Formulie of the Medi-cincs 
TeoofnzmndiEd# Now complete m S ¥ob, 
8 to. pHoe £ 5 . Hr. doUiH 

Bbhop C-t>tton'8 lD3tractfGii3 In the 

Hoctnne and Pr«tico of ChmyAttity. In- 
teni^d ehicfli aj an Introduction to Condr- 
inal kQn+ FottriA ISmo, 2,«. 6d. 

Cfre5y*a Hticydopsedia of Civil Engi- 

□Mrhig, Ilutorit^ Tboonftiol. md Prae- 
IImL lUmtrfttod by upwards of 3,000 
Woodentar SmmJ reti^bd and 

bTOLi|lit doim to tlie Present Time in a 
Suppkmcn^campT^linJ^3Cctr^Dpohta^ Waier- 
Sttpply, Dnsinags of Xoirtff^ Bailway^^, 
'Cuhkc^ PropoTtion, Brick and Iron Con* 
struclkiq, IrouS^1/r PUea, TubuTar 
Gto. G3s. elellli. 
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Crosse.—Memori&Zflj Scieattfic and I4- 

of AqdiTff Cnwe« lli* KlwliiGiftn. 
iKditcd by iir». Cj09£E. Pa#t flvo. ^a. Cd. 


Crowo. — TM HLstoiy of -Francen By 

FiritB EfJiXS CfiOVrE, TiS Ftre Vni nTn ^ 
VoJL, T, Sro. priw I M. 

CrtuksJsank, — Tba life of Sir John 

FjLLalfiJTk Qliutrfttod id h. So^cri of Twenty- 
foELT or^isil Eicliinga fay Owrges Cmik- 
■TuLalCf Ai^c^!R□.pa1lud[ bj ad 
B iDgnipby of Iba EEU^bt by HofiJaf E. 
Eb0 I;^O?. Eoyol Srfl, pRM $il ciatk 

Lady Cnst^s Inralid'e Book* — The In- 
rAlid’t Own Boat; A CoU^ion of 
froijj TAriDiLH Boolw add TBiiqua CoQDtnca. 
By tho UoEu^m^biB Imt Ctet* &X 0 Ejf 
Ediitow. &ifO. prirt? Sa. 6 d. 


Dale.—^Tiie Domestic Litvg^ and Famllj 

m Two PaptE • PinT I. Cbiucb 
SLirficrt idiptA] for t>OBi«»Eki with 
PTAjfcrt for Ktotj Day of Ihe Wrtk, aaloot^iil 
irom tbe Book of Conamon PraT-crj Faiit 
IZ. nXk ftjjiropriate Siwmon for Ereiiy ^un^y 
in tba \ Mir, By tlifl Ber^ Tuoxa^ DaiFj, 

MrAr, Canoii BfiiiJrDtiaTy of Potii'a. 

Seecnd Edition. Poat 4io^ 21b^ clotb; 
31i. &L calf I or £2^ lOi. mopocoo. 


Scpujit^Zj- I 


Tin FUkULT Ciruuzv, 
tmm bauftnQ limQT.lfltCd, 


Day1ea.-Algiers in 1857: Its Accessi- 

CJiifiAfo, and duorilHd 

wilJi ejipei-iAl roforenw to Engluh Enralidi; 
Tntb ill tsuTii of Efortalidm. obtainable in itji 
^tiglibotirbood added for tbe aie of TtA' 
ti^ElTe in ^nertb Bt tlio Her. B, W, L. 
DatiMj il,A.p Otoo. Poat 8 fo* with 4 
BlUilmtioikl, 6iar 


n>r, J.) — The Angler and hie 

Fricfid j uTy PiiwtOTy Collciqaigi and Fab- 
inff BamrsioJlff. By Jony Datt, MJ>.. 
F.tLS.j, &o^ Pop. Sfov prioa €j. 

Tb* j&jtgler in llifi l4ko BtFUrut; oip Pisflatory 
CoUoqutCa and Fiiblne KxeMtBiona in Weat- 
mofeland and Cynibertantl. Bj Jott^ 
Datt.M.D^ F,E,S. Pep. Sto. Ci. 6d. 

Dekbeclie.—Report qd the Geology cf 

CormrAll, Deroop and Wcit Sometvet. By 
Sir Hh T, EelimciMjT.B With 
Flat#!, tod WoodwtB-. BvOi ptioe l4i. 

Be la A TreatiBe en Blefltricity 

in Theory tod Pr&trt hoe, By JL Dk IiaEiti^ 

Profcuwr in ibn Afaiitfiiiy of GenrraL XTaua- 
biied for the Amhot by 0. WAiMit, 
F^S. With niimerauj Woodcut Iltojtn^ 

lions, a toB. 870. pH^ £3.13fl. doth. 


Abb-s Domciiech'a Mi^siafuuy Adven¬ 
tures m Texas And ^eiicoT A Pcr»nal 
Sarmtava of Sis lean*" Srojount in lhos« 
Beginnit Translated frora iho FrrJaob onder 
tbc Author^a auperintendoneo, 8 tov with 
Map, ZOa. ed. 

The BclipBe of F$ith; er^ a Visit to a 

Bel^dua S«ptie, ^tA^iiiva. Fcpw &ro. 53- 

of Ibo EcUp» of PfljtjL, by Itt 
Author £ Bein>^ a I^joiudcr to Prolcfisor 
Noarnjiji** t Inoludin^ n full Eiami- 
nation of that Wrifor^s Critleiiln on the 
ChaflMrtor of Ciuiit; fl4ad a Cliaptip on tIkO 
Aj|}C<:(s and Prctcnsiona of Modem Dl-iaiii. 
^CMuf rerited. Post &to. b?. ed. 

The EnglishmEn^s Greek Concordance of 

the !Kew Trattojent: E^ing^an Attempt at a 
Verbal ConnRjon belwcrn tho Gr^k arnl 
ilifi; EnflUah Toiltl; includinff a Con'Cordanod 
lo tbs J^prr Jfomea^ with Indtjcri^ Greek- 
Enrlisb mid Eo^lish^G reck Kew Edition, 
with a HiQfW iDdox. Eoyal price iia. 

Xbe En^liAbmim''i Hel^rw and duddee Con* 
rordiiJQXse of tliB Old Testament: an 

ALtom^it at a Verbid Conue-xioii botH-ofid 
tho Onginai and tho Engtish TtMJlattnns ^ 
’WTtli Indexesp a Imit of the Proper Namrs 
and their GceiiTTrqM'Sp 2 toIs, reiTal 

Sto. 13s, Sd. I largo J^p^i Cd. 

Ephemem-s H^dhoofc of AngDjig; 

tMLc^ug Fly-Fisbingi TrwUingj Bottom- 

Fishing, S^mon-Eiabing : With the Natural 

Hlatoty of Eircr-Fiih^ atid th^t best Modes 
of Catching them. TlLird Edition^ Cormtcd 
and Imprqrodj with Woodctils. Fcp. 8ro.5ff+ 


Epbenora'i Tbo Book of tb^ SahnoiL: Com- 
fkiising tho TliL-otj'ji PruirinlGf, and Frao- 
tiro of Fly-Eishing for Bjiliiion: Lists of 
good Salmon FLioa for orefy ™d SiTor in 
tho Empira ; tho Natural History of the 
S^mon, its ilahiy dcsOTibcdp and tfie boat 
way of artifiomity Breeding it. Y^^, 870. 
with colnund Platea, price 14a. 

Fairtaim.—DEeM Information for En^ 
giniwTi t Being a ScriiM qf Lcct UrSs dhlkYmnl 
to tho Working^ Engwen of Yorkebiro and 
LancuhlrC. With Appeudiow, cotilaiiiiBg 
tike EcWultl of lExji^Tuntotal luquiraoa into 
tbo Stcnii^ib of MaEcrial^p the Cansei of 
Boilor Exploilonsj Ac. Bt ' ’H'jj.lllu 
FAraDAiB^:, F P.G S. EdiHim j 

iFith nmutnus PUtei atid Wondeuta. Crown 
8 ro. price lllsv Cd. 

Fificher^—Francis Daeon of VenGamr 

PliLLotophy «id its Aga, By Dr. 
II. Ftsesm. Trt.tiaLiEH?d by OiiY- 

mBo. Post &TD. y*. foi. 

a 4 







NEW WORES AXD NEW £|3lTlOK3 




Forester.—Rambtfis tn the Islands cf 

Ci^tuLm intl ^ardiniji:: W|t1i Noticed of 
thrir liifttory^ AntiqniUc-, and 
Co-irdElEOn. Rj Ti£Wjls A.U-- 

tbor ot ,Ygr^ in. Willi 

i^tirfrdl dfap ; and nillhefOUJ tUnitrutiflcts 
in Cotnur* nnd Tinli hid OH Wwd^ from 
l^ntringn tnjHle during IhoTottrbj LEmt.* 
Cof. JiL A. Rn>ouiii'n, R.A. IsaperiiiL 
Btd. price 

Gairatt.—Marffslft and Mysteries of In- 
^linet ^ or, Canuilkca of Animal Life. R]r 
OiXhiEGi OittUATT. SfixnJ JStiiii^fw, mviiied 
and inipTOTcd { iriLlik n, Erontitpiece^ 
ii^O. price 4k Gd. 

Gilbiirt.—A Practical Treatise ojj Baok' 

Ln^. Bj jAlrst VVit.tTA M Git-HAaT, F.R>. 8 »,i 
0coeral ^fnEWMr of tbe London jmJ Wist- 
minater BanK^ ir«ii>ed 

nnd eniar^fid. 2 rok. 12[ito. rorttnit^ 16^. 

Giltjarl —Logic for the Million; A 

FAtrvLtiar Exporilian of tho Art of BeAEonlii^. 
B^eJ. W, U1LB±IIT, F.R.&. 5l]i Edition; 
‘vritb. Portrait of I bo Author. 12mo. 3a. dd. 

Gleig.—EsEays, Eidgts.pblGaI, Historical^ 

nnd Mi»ceVlhieou«, con I Kb tiled cU^edy to i,hc 
arid QMSrf^f7jf Rj the 

Hvi*. f>- R. Gut;EC, ^F-A., ClmpUin-G<snoEn! 
to tliO Forces and FrcL'Cntlurj of St. Pdkil'r. 
^ Tolsl 1^1 k 

The ?catic;aJ Works cf Oliver Goldsmitli. 
Edited b? Roltoit Cobmet^ E?(j. Tlln»tr?itHl 
by Wo^ En^¥ing?, from l>cai^ by 
Meiabers of Iba Etehing Clnb^ Scraoro 
Sro. ijoLhf SLa.; morgwD^ £1* lOa, 

Gasse. — A Naturalist's Bojomii in 
Jamiiiini. By F, IL G<W3B, Es^ With 
FlalCk Foftt Svo. pricfl I4i, 

Greatheii^ljetteira from Delhi dartag 

the .Sfe^je. 3^y JF, H. Gbiatued^ Esq., 
PoHc Ecal Agcn t. Pos t ScOi. 

Green.—Llves of the Bincessej of Eng- 

Lrmd^ By iFr*, SUht AmbE Enaiirt 
Gb^e??^ ICditor of the I^ien riW 

Iflhitrievf Willi uumeroEU Por- 

tnite. 'dninplelo in G Tok. post @TOh price 
lOa. Ctb ra(!'>t,—Anj Yolucno may S>e had 
irfaraiftf to MmpWtc setk 

Grayson, —Selections from the Corre- 

Fpondence of B, K. H, DVTTSO?^, Eaq. 
Edilcd bj ihe Autl^or of TAc £cti/f 4 e o/ 
FaiiA. Second EditiorL Cronn Sro^^B.Sd. 

GroTe. — The Cottelatioti of Physical 
Fortei, Sij W, Gkotb, Q.C.^ Mjl., 
F.R.St Ac. TAird d^i^reiii 8ro. prico 7f* 


Ooiney.—St.Looisfind Eenrt IW: Bding 

D Sccom! SericB of Hlatorlcfil S^ctcbei. 
Rj thoBcr. Jon^r U. OnKEYiAf.A,, Beelor 
of Sn MaiyVj MarTlrbonc. F{^k 8tc. 6*. 

Brmiia^ Secreotioni; or, SAmpla-i fzm tba 
Lecture^Boom. Edil^il by tlwj Itor. J. IF. 
iL -U Cr&wii Svo. 5*. 

Gwlit's Encyclap^dia pf Ardutectnre, 

Uktoncalf Ihcorcliciil, Mid PfBcEEcbL By 
Jo&fcBH GiriLT. With mcr» than 1,000 
Wood KograTings^ frofin Dfi'ifnj bj J, S. 
Gwht. Hiiid JidltiEto. Sto. eSk 

Bare (Archdeacon)The Life of Luther, 

in Fortynkloriful Engmritigk By 
QrsTAV EdNTC. Wirh EspbmatioDi by 
ArchdtMicon Hahk mieI SuajJTNi WlSlE- 
woBTik Fcp. 4 to. price £8fl. 

HELTfprd.^Lifc cl Michael Angelo B^on- 

Arroti£ Willi TJwn«biEiod* of m^ny <if bk 
Poems end Lei Lor*; uko Mciilloini of thlfCk- 
Tuuokp KApInud, a:iLd V^ttorw GoIouhm By 
JoiiS S- HAUiroSD, Eaq,^ l>.OrL., F.R^i, 
liioVOiigkily roTited ; vritb 
20 copijcrjikte Etigrnvingi. 2voRb^P. 2ba. 

iUTutFabl<Rirp AnabltMtaiaJ iui.d Ficuriil, ef 
the Oenlus Of Micbarl! Angeto RuonarrotL 
WleL DracriptioDB of ilia Pkloe^ by ibo 
CommcndAtoce H, Cooil^ie^ll, 

li jl,; «ll(l J, 1^ irAKruIlD, 

]>. L'.L., J:‘L>li(>, 734. Gd. liiLlr boujsd. 

HarrlBon.—The Light of the Forge; org 

CouJiPck dmwn from t]i# Skt-Bcd of E, M. 
Bj tho Bet. W. IFABSTflo:^, WA^ Domeeiio 
Cbapinm to H.RII. Ihd BucbcJi of Ox¬ 
bridge: pL-p. Hvo. price bf. 

Hmy HieoTer.—Stable Talk and Table 
Thlk; or, Sp«t«ckd for Voung Spartemcn* 
Bj ILab Br ill £OYre. Na w EditloiEp 2 roki 
a™, with Fofinitp prEco 24s- 

BATFjEIeffver.-The HnatiiiE-Held, By Harry 
ILeeoveii. With Iwa Platen Pep, Btop 
bs. bnlT-^boiindL 

Hiury KiecTar. ^ FraCfcieBl HoTBemiJiib Ip. 

RjHaBBTillEDTEB. Adli/EOA; vdth 

S Plates. Fcp. Bto, £b, balf-bouiuL 

Harry EECorer.—TlLtf FdcIuE ud the Ctnd; 
Fraclieol Uiots on tlv ^CuUigenieiit of tho 
Stable. By ILucBY HrEOVEB. Siwrad 
Edition i i¥iEb Portrait of the Author Pcp« 
gra- price bfl. ]ialf^bqiEiid+ 

Harry Stod, fbr PTMtacal !Pw- 

potei and Fraetioal Mcnt Beiag a 
to the Cbokc of & Homo for u» moro thMl 
for show. ' By Haubt HiboTIb. With 
2 Plate#. Pep. Srn. pric# bl. half-bound. 





riraiiaiciB iv LONOlTAiT, BEOWN. aioj CO, 


y 


AdiilteratJfrii? cr^ 

Pkin In^tiniclioni for thtf BiMtm of 

FraiiiUi ft Food and Medicine. Bj Atithbh 

UiiJL M.D. LoniLi AjiafTBt of 

So-tiitAn' CcmniiUAicin j uid Aulhor of 
tf]^ i^-pOrts of that CgnsDiLssion publffbcd! 
oikluif Ibe title pi Fitad mtii iU I 

BiDT also bo bml| m. S^Or price [ 

With 22o fUiutriatopj, on Woo«- 

Croou StQ. 17tf. I 

J 

Has&ftlL—A History of tht Bntish Tit^h j 

Water Algti Tncluduig DMoH^tioni oftlus ^ 
Dmnidcs and DiijJiomAfieto. njpvrardtf 
of -One Kuikdircd F|itt» of Fipiiwb iUuJ- 
Imiing llic TcriouA By Artu^Il 

UlliL ITjjEdiLti, Aell^kf of MifTv- 

jmp*? A^pmy ^ iAf iTarnnrt 4!w. 2 

Tok- SfD. Tritli 103 I^Utca, prwsr £l. ISs. 

CoL Hawker's lostfnctions to Yonog 

SpoTtvmCn in bJL tliat ivtatea ta Guo^ and 
Slioolmi^. ipth Edilion^ nrised bj the 
Author's $on^ Major P. W. L+ Hj^wk^h ,- 
with a Porlrait of fba Aulhor, ond UU' 
Tucroui Fktes i»d WoodoiiLft. &va. 21#. 

Hstydo's Book of Bignili^s; Containiiig 

RoUi of tbp OIBciai Parfionaj^ of tita Briluh 
Empire, Cir H, FotdeaiuUca]^ Judioiil, Miii - 
tary^ atLil IkCuUicipftl, lirOin the Eorlicat 

PeriodH to itio Pf«#rnt Timo. To^cthus 
with the SofercE^i of Emoiw, tom the 
FdundfltioB of tlw ewpeelir^ ^itc^ j iLd 
P emge #nd ^^Tobtiilj of Oivat Britalci: fc. ‘ 
BcLogk ^ow Edition, improTod imd ooiiti- 
Biicdp of BontBOil'# Foliliettl Index. 6tO. 
price 2 £b. half^boond. 

Hayward-— Biographical and Critical 
Pkaijfrp r^printe^i from mth Ad- j 

dUieha and Cent^tion#. Bj A. BAywjju}| I 
F«q.p Q. Cx 2 Toll. Sto. price I 

The Hein of ChevoieigU: A l^ovel. By 

Gutivaise ABBorr. a totr. pwt Sto. | 

price Sit 6d. 

Sir John Hergchel.—dntlmes of Astro- 
nemy. By Sia JOHN F. IF. Hramixi^ 
Bari., K.IJ., M..A FiMtmtf reriecd. ' 

and cerrctlL-d to tUc! crcElmf^ nlntc of Ailre^ 
nonucdl EnewEodso i ^itli Fbtca and Wow|’ 
caU, &ro. price 19 j- 

Sir Johm Heracliera Xuayi fnm Ulo Bdui- i' 

and JUvifWjf. ^th Ad- 

and ether Picecf. Sm. prie# 1 fia. 

HiiicliM'.—Sumner Uonthi emong the 

jllp^: With the Accent of Monte Rnu. 
By Thoua^ \\\ llixonLiFr, of Lineoink ' 
Inrt, liarritfter-iii>Law. IViLh 4 luitKl , 
Vstwa and 3 ifapi. Foit Sto, pries ICfe. fU, 


Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 

Soeieij: With m GEonce at Bad Uclutr- 
Blew Edition, rOrued (with AdditieiiA') by a 
I rfidy of BanJt. Fcp. 8 to- price JliUf-a-Crown+ 

HoUand. — AtecUcal Note? and Esdec- 

iiOHj. By J5 tb JIlSNET HoLnAM?, JJart.j 
M.D., F. k^., Fhysiciui in Ordinarj 
to tha Queen HEkd Princc-C^nAorE. Thirit 
FditioUj. rerUhkI ihrOugLout imd cerwctctl ? 
with $ouie Additions, bro. Ifis. 

HolLuid.-ChAptcri cm Mcntml Fhjiietdgy. By 
UiB. IIrkbt Hqixjlnd, B«rt., FJt.b., Ac. 
Founded durBy on Chiplcrv cealoin^ iu 
Jffdieai Noit* and by Use Eome 

AutikCE. Second Feat Qre. bsu ^d# 

Hooker,—Kew Gardcps; or, a Fopiilar 
Guide le tiiu Royid Batonir GnnJeoA of 
By Stm WiLLLLM JaCIL&On E,P01^wu^ 
£JJ., Ac., Director. iQmo. prieg SiKpenee* 

Beokiirii UnA«iim of Eootutmic Botany; at, i 
Fopular Guide to iite Cfioful mnd Rctnorl;- 
abte Vegfftabtc FredueEs ef ill* Mutenm 
in t^LO koydl Gnrdcm# of Sow. IGuiO^ la. 


HonkeT and -Amott—The British Flora; 

eeinprifibig the PluBUD^'mnoUa or Flotvoridg 
Ptot#, and the Fernsp ScTcntli Fditiou, 
witli Addition# and CarrettiOnf ; msd tiu^ 
jaeroua Figure* illuatraLire ef the UmbeUi- 

Flants, the Cbfflporito rknta, tttO 
Onw*. and the Femi. By Sin W, J, 
HoOEfV, FrB.A. i.fld L.S,:, Ac.; and G. A. 
WaixtB-AuNOTT, LIaD.^ F.L.S. lame, 
with 12 Fktes, price I4a. | with the Fktca 
eoLourodf price 2Is. 


Bome'b Intrfldiiction to th& Critical 

Study ftnd Xnowled^ of Ihe Holy Scrip 
lures. B^iYiojc, nwUed:, conected, 

■ud brought down to the preaeikit 
Edited by the Ret, T* HuiTW^mLL Hokno, 
BdP. (the Author) ; tho Ect. SaUcte:!. 
Dattpwn, DJJ. of Uie UniTcniity of Hallo, 
and IJL,D.; and S. PmrDBiux TatgyixEA, 
LL.D. WItli 4 Mnpf and 22 Vigncltcfl and 
FarainailM. 4 Tok. Sto, £3, ISi. 6d. 


%* TbE Vollkfliei iln be bul ^ 


YiA-1.—A BiMLloanf of dit ET3<lEDeu fi:irlbEi ^mialiifEin*. 
AuLiiwnlli^tjr. UcKnrrapted Pfi^rrBllmrUtiliiui'hijbJiCMbr 
ih« Hcb bCT4[4,Dni. bf ebs Her. T. H. Ilusiu, B.D, ^hvjk 


Yo9l 11.—TfatTnl. cflbeOldl Tj«rmKHJ'ccin4SLCvnd: ^Vllh 
a TiHliia flfi rt|EfniE»^»±ki*; ui4 * ntdef InfiDijur- 

ilm kUbC irNAa unt Lbe JporirM"!' nv^. 

IiaTldi™. D.U.fUilUrJiUid LJXD. 


VuL. $ubffliBjver ncAfffaphj AEJ AalU 

qiLlllu, ^7 tbE Kct. T.ll. ilmru, B.1X. - ]Hi. 


Vql.T?.—A n liuniKlf^iDa la ineTciiuAl TiiEtiiimi ef iLs 
Jk'enr lb* Ebi £[ji^. T- IL. I'TiinH'^ II.11ti» 

Critkml Part te-wriit#n, and tba immlndaT TTvUed xnd 

gdL4j^ tij P., ITtkeIIh, ... li^Ur r 

B & 









NEU' jpfp IHKW EDITIOXa 


lir 


Halite. -- A Campea(!iqii$ Intpodliictiqu 

IP tlKvStiuljr of Ui* 0ibk. By tbs TUr. 
1;. UxvTWTLL ilo^TTs, B.D. ^Xeit EtUtiim, 
with IDu^t nitiPpa, l 2 inq, ^ 

HosIfyiiB.—Tdpfl; ar» Use Gbi-onieles of 

1 Clfl/ : An Pvi^^eitl. 

By CiLLSfWft Ili jfiETrsa, Eblj. Fr-nrth 

EUitian. \Tl£h Waadcutii fram tht> 
Ob^giPfvt by CAriEsu^TiE. 

16l33(jir l^ncc bs. OA 

How tq Knrse Sick ClaJldren lE^nded 

e«fwetiJh^ Hc a ^DTHTi m tho 

for Sick C^dron i but contftming 
JXiwiiotWi of iifrTiiinr to oU who biLTo tlie 
of the Toun^. Fop. Sto, 1j, 6di 

Ho Witt fA. M^>—An Art^Stadent in 
Mmiicb* By AVSfA Mi.bt Howttt- £ 
tpLs. pD*t Sto, pwoe 14i. 

fiowltt—The Children's Year* By Mary 

Howitt. AVitb Four niuAlnliolu, froin 
M. IIOWITT. Squm £ 4 , 

Howilt—Tallangetta, the Sqniittor^s 
Homo i A Story of Auitraluin Life. By 
WiT.Lt4i>r flowilT, Anibor of Twa Frtrr* tm 
J^e. a voSk pOftt.Si^o. price IBj. 

Howitt ^ Land, Labenr, and Gold i 
ot*, Two Tru-ft iEiTbtoTi&: With Ym% to 
Srdfjer jind Ynei HbmTO'fl LanA By 
WiLajHf Howttt. Smtuf coti^ 

tiipirtg tbo inoit neci-nt Ipfon^i^tton re^ 
gS^in^ Iho Colony^ 2 tcU^ -oroWH Sro. 
pney lOs, 

Howitt.—Visits to BoMai'kahla Plates; 
Old HfllU, Battlo-Fk-lda, and Soencft Qliutra- 
tiroof Puaagei in Eng'Jiflh Hbiotr 

■ndPofrtjx. By WcEULlM Howitt, Witb 
about So Wood Eo^-riti^. *¥r 4 F Ad^iV^;^. 

2 tab. sguEM oTowTt 8 to. pidet £S«^x 

Wniiam Howftt'a Box'! COiua try Book; Boirig 
tbe n»l Life of H CounllT Boy, written 
by bimsolf' f-rliihitin^ all the Aitiu^Eonff, 
Tlwureat and Purtiufa of CbOdri^i In Ibe 
CountTTr 3few Edriion; with 40 Wood¬ 
cut s. Fep, Sf 0 . jjldco Cs, 

HswiCL —Tha Bctral lifis of EagJjuid. By 
Wt t.t . t I y llqw^rrr. New Edition^ £*r- 
Tfoted and fo?iiod| with W'oodculA by 
Baww-le and Wtlhatufl. Micdiuiii Btcj, 21 j, 

Hut—Christianity in ChiniLr TftrtftijT 
and Thibet. By IT. tAbbi^ Hrc, fiMToerlr 
Mi&Douaiy' Ap^-^Jolic iu Cliiua ■ Auibor lof 
Ammre^ Ac, YoL^. I. and XL 
&f 0 . 21a. 5 Iir>d Voi- HI, pri« lOi, Cd. 


Eo-c.—The Ghmese Empire: A S^qnel 

to ITuo «nd Gaibotb *Awrar^ F^/jjry 

•tw^ TAiirf. By tW AbEn.^ Huq^ forwarly 
Mifteiona^ AposloUc in CliilV. 

Edition ; with Wftp. 2 rol*, Sro. 243. 

HadsoWs Plain Dtrectiens for Maktntf 
WUIj In CDtiromii^ wdth'tlu! Xnw; With a 
i^loOr Eiporitinn of the Lm.w relating to th^ 
dlalribution of Fereonid R^taCo in tbe 
of Intcetflcyr two Fansia of W 4 IU, and muejt 
Uftcrul IrdormatLaD. New an4 etklilrg^ !EAi^ 
tpou; including tbo Promiona H)f tbo WUla 
Act Ammdment Act. Fep. Sto. 2a. 64L 

Hodson's Executor's Guide. Now and 

culargodi EdiLion, rorbed by iIib Autlkor 
wifb to tbn latest reported Casca 

and Act-a of PaHiameiat, F^. Bro. Cs. 

Hudson and £eiiiied7.~W1iere t^ere % 

a. W'iU then 'a a Way ? Azt AaeNcnt ^ Aiout 
Blaac by a New Houi* and Without Oiddoiu 
^ tho E^. C. llEikVO?:, A[.A.j mad F. 

B A. &tomd ^ifioKi with Plate 
and Map. Foat Sro. 5a. 

HiuniKildt's Cosmos. Translatedi with 

the Autbor^a auiliority^ by ^bs. €j.irKB. 
Tons. T- and H. Wmo. llalf-a'Csnowii raeb, 
Ecwed I as. &L Bwrh, doth : or in po»t 8 vo. 
12'a. each, doth, ToL. IH fwit Sro, 
12 b. Od- d^h: qr in lOmo, PaUT I. £e. Sd. 
sowed, doth E and Pabt II* Sis- «wed, 

4a. doth. Tot. ITp Piax I. ps»t Svo. 15s. 
elothr and l^ma, prko'Ti. $d. cloth, qr 
7s. spwe^. 

Hmqbaldt'i Aipeete of Natm. TtaJulAted, 
with tlie Author^a authority, by M£!sP4iii7X. 
lE^mo. price 6a.: Or in 2 YOb. Sa. tkL cach^ 
doth- 2a. Cd. eadi, sOwcd. 

Eiunp]u«ys. — Eorables of Car Lord, 

Ulutuindod and Dniaiciantad in llac style of 
Iho ^liieab qf tho BanaiiiFiinw IIirTriif 
Noel HCi(FniiErT3. Squire fcp. Stq, Sis, 
in moaiiTO car™I cOTerai or qOo. bound in 
morocco fey irBydiiy+ 

Hunt. — EesearolLes m Light in 

ClriMnicd BdotiOns | ombrticip^g a Coq^ 
tidcTtttion of all the Fiietogmphic Frowssc. 
By BqBEJlT HtrYF, F.B,3. Second B'ditiau, 
wdb PLuitened Woodcuta. Sro. 10a.6d, 

Hntchln^o^n.—lmpyiegsioiis of Wtatera 

Africa i With a Hcport on the Pcuub'iLritie^ 
of Trade up llwj EiTiaru in the Bigbl of 
Biafra. By T. J. JIcTCHisaos, E-.].p 
Bntub CoEiiul for tw Biglit of Blafm ffn,| 
tlio IdSuid of Fernando Po* Post Sto. 
piicC S*. (hJ+ 
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Idi«^—Hints DD Shaotmg]. Fishings &c.> 

both od Sen and Land, aod in thn Pivah^ 
Wfrtfir XrO<ihf af ScollAnd : Beisg irhd' Expty 
af C. Ii>i^ S*! 

Mr^. Jajffl^aon's I^egends nf the Saints 
and Martyrs,M iwpreMfltisit laCSuii^kti Art: 
Furmbi^ ib^ Fjjist SehIj^ of Ssrr^d sjitd 
^^mdarM Tllir<1 Ednloa], r^^daed atid 

imprDY^id ; wilh 17 Klebilt^ and np^rds 
ef IBO WcM>deLitSj KTiflifiy af '»-1iic-b arc n«w 
ttiij Edition, t TOlflw h|-uarv Cmra Biro, 
prk« 3l5/6<l+ ' 

Kxv, Jajuwn'a Legandt of tba Moaaatiq 
OrdfF^ SJ mras«n|«d in CUriatiaii- Art. 
Form Fug tha optoitp Smnra nf Sirrrwd i»d' 
jfr/. Socond EditioHj ^clai^cd j 
with 11 Eicbinga by ih# Autbiar, and 
WcKKicUEa. Squaiw crowd 0tQ. pnoc 23st 

Kra. JflJsetffiL^j Icgtndf af th« Ifiidodiaap 
aa repretentad In CttruLiiiii Art; Forming 
itia Tiinu;i Ssmiia of Saer^d mmd X^flvdkry 
Soeond Edition, oonUMod and 
larged; ^ith Etciunga and IGS Wood 
EngriTil^gf, Squani crown Bto- prux 


Mrs. JameBon's ^ouunonpiace-EQcik of 

TIlongTita, Maitfiiori'rS, nnd FausiH, O^glnal 
and Fab;t 1. Ethics and Cbaractear; 

Fsvt U, Litmtiiro and Art. AKoad 
rprisfil and eoi*raciad j with Etakh^ and 
’SVocNdcnta. Opoww evo, 18», 


ICrf. JaffiHO&'i Two Lularti od th-a Emplny- 
ment of Wnmeai t 

J. SlWEtf CjilirtT, f/cCjbUTitp 

Alir^ mhA Pi fiWMff Bditvtx, with imw 


£, Coanrrwioa 4 ^ Looira l A S«wad I,B4niT» on 
tno aODftal l^iuiiluTiiwnE of W^fiuaLi r'Q^ 9 V'lI« li^. 


Ja^UjetaeVs Compendiim Df Ciironology: 

Cant amine the naoat importntit Dalcis of 
OcdCrol HLatorr,. Political, EcclaBustlnal:^ 
and Litcrazy, i^m the Creation of. tlte 
Warld to t ho ond of Iho Yoar 1S54. Edited 
by the Ecr. J. ALcoBTf, M.A. 

AViEuiff. Post Sto. prioo 7a. 6 d. 


Blskap J^remj Tajlcu^B Entire Works t 

WUb Life hy EnHQ]!^ Kdiul Bcriicd and 
oorrectod by tits Ecr. Charles Faqs Ejiry, 
FeDloW of. Orirl College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 ' toIh. StO, JOs^^ScL each. 

Jobnaton.—A DicUott^ of GBOgraphy, 

B^aoriptir^ Fliyekal^ dfalutirol, and Hutoii- 
rali Forming a eOrdpLeto Ocnenl Qaacl tr£r 
of til* Warid. By A. Ezirn JonsaioN, 
FrFrS.E., F.E.&j 9., F.GF.9., ■Gregrapher at 
EditlbiiJ^h in Ordinary to ITor Majesty. 
Second Edition, thorouglilr nc’fiscd^ In 1 
VOl. of 1,3^ eompruing about SO^jCNXI 

Namoa of Places, BrOr SSi. or half- 

bound in, nisrioj, 41s. 


K^mhlev—The Saxons m Engtand; A 

HiJbDiy of Lhe EngHsb ConunouwcalLb till 
iho Nonnan Congneet- By JoiF^ 3|> 

DL5, MA.., to, Z roK Bto, S&I. 

KeBteffeih—A Mantial of the Domestic 

PTaotk* of Mrdicina. By W, B. Es 4 T£V>:;^ 7 J 
Eelloif of the Eoyoli ColL^ga of Suz^goona of 
Eiigkndf ic. Squaw poit Sro* 73+ 6kL 

Ekbj and Spence’s Introduction to 

Eiktomolgn ^ OF^ EIrracnta of Ihn Natnml 
HiaCnry of inseoU: Comprising on Account 
of Noxinua and Diaful Inarcla, of their Meta- 
tnorpluMas, Food, StFalagcinji, EahiiBtians^ 
Societia*^ Motiona, Noiseai HybemaliOnj 
Ao. with an Afi- 

peodii rrlati™ to the Odgia and Pra^rvas 
of Uu Work. Crown SrOr &I. 

Mtsh R. Iree's Elements of Natnial Ei^- 

to^l or, Firat PriBciplea of Zoology ; Com- 
prising tbn Principln of Claaftificatinn, inter- 
■poraad witti amuaing and malnlrtko- Ao- 
counta of thd moat FFmarkjibld Aniinda, 
Nov Edition; WoodcoU.' Fcp. Sto. 7^, Sd* 

Th^ Letters of a Boirothed. Fop. Bto+ 

S?. dcKth. 


Jaqnemet's Ghrondag;^ for Ecboolar 

Cuiltaiaing tlie mo^t jnimrtabt I>Blea of 
GcOirral History, Pohtieal, EcelanBatical, 
nnd Litiirary, firotn tho Crtation of tli* 
World to tbo i^nd of tho ycfip IgSi. Edita<l 
by ihif Hcc,^ J on^ AixobVj M.A, Fcp. ero. 
pTTL-e e;cl« 


Letteig to my Unknown FrieTiiia+ By 

a AlllhOF of p.^i 

Fourth Edition. Fcp. 0vo. si. 

LetEon on Bappisua, uddratsad to & FiiRLtp' 

By H Lipy, Author of Jo nw 

Fntmda^ Fcp. &FO. ns. 


Lord^ Jol&'ey'a CcntnbntiODS to The 

Edinburg Btariew, A New Edition, ootn- 
pleto in Ona Vokmo, with a Fortrait cn- 
prsTcd by Hdjjy EohinsOn, and a TignOMe, 
Hquan? crown Sro. ^Is* cloth ; Ct 30s. tnlf,— 
Of iia 3 rola. 0 TO. p-riw -ISa. 


LE.L.—The Poeti«a Works of LeUtiii 

Elizabeth Landon; comprising tlio Imja^ 
tlw rfuftimi the G^Jdfm 

the 7>ip«iAcjAi«r, and Boe^jeal ftcffiiiEJn 
N*w Edition; wiUi S Vigncii-es by B. IXoylf, 
2 Tola. 16mo, lO^ cbth j morocpo, 21a, 

B 0 
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LARDNER^S CAl&NET CYCLOPEDIA 

Of BlKtvrfi Xltaratw, tb4 Arti mA Ecioj^ctfi. K&tnii^ Hut^ryp aM MuiuSutHTei. 

A ^«ti^ Q-f Or^ijul Werlu t j 

Sir JTojrx IfffiAfMitL, j Tnohas I ThirlwaItL, 

Sir J^km MAcKlitTCHix, [ JqhR fgpRTRPv [ Tiik I{mt+ K, Q|.piiip 

Itfll'RRT SOEFTBRV, I SlW. YI'aLTRR I J, C* [«- DR SiIMORPI, 

StA D^RIti Qil^PTirm [ TliiOHPA* Situ^lir, [ Jo-hh FMILLIH^ Sr,IL:S.p 

AITS OTUIB £M.]XR3rr WSXTpk*. 

C^tnpl^tfl III mTolji. ficp. Ato. with Title*,, pdee, kaH:latfa, ^ioptcfia Oaifvmin 

TJ>r 1i1p'oi-lA^4ji«Tjj|rrf^ ha Svi^ Serves, pnnTUivr 3^illinj|c* tud Supcoet rAfti Vol^tdb. 


I . BkH"*^ icHTT«f SsiMjA ........ 

1L Iktl'v U-nmeif HrLUib FiHU .... 

S,'Ehiir>tiCT''iOiitl£i ....,... 1 tdI. dJ, 

A Cdohr^ 34;Milipnf' mA IbUajI lIlKOf ait B v«4a IP>*. bl. 

Cft^c'i ]IU 1 #fr 4f ynOv^ ■ .. .--A XVU. IM. CiL 

II, Dt lIurTBan «i iSmhiiMliEU*. . ^^^^ I thI, Sm^ Al, 

?, i>* SlKnmodlA ||Ml44T of tlu Itftikn 

.. ...JVid.ai.U.. 

P.. D* StnwndJV FiJi d| lii* Tt^rnu ni Eia^r^ t 

*, tkmflTHi'ii CTamLUrj .. ... 1 \fA. it. M. 

in'. JhfMTVBn'*, PociMitk: fifOtoiRT. .! trib. "p. 

11. l>UIkLAHn'# ;5lAiti ilad FiirtDfailL..... u- Tali, t+i. Ad- 

IhtiiJbMm'i lllrtftry of IIVntpiKi'ICp $m'»d.«'ap 

mhA Jl'ornf .....3 n 2 p< Iti. bt. 

l-a. D^hbav'pHUtdrrDflViljaML.. .,.,_ IlmilP. ISJ. 

11 . Chltilum'p GcTiiLiJidc HAjptrVr.... $ IQPrAti, 

IS. EkioKun'* :£qr«^ diOHimr ltb« ^iiliUei 

Ai|n .. . ....____ i tulA 144. 

if!. DlMililWii^p Itrittifi LmnBdiilJi..t •nlA, 7iJ 

IT. DuoliMR'i LIts Hjf EbtVj WiUlri vf 

GmsI Bdtikla ..... I rad. bL 

IR, Ktii:j 2 j 7 of Uh ThltAl 15t««p .. t TcJp. Ti, 

Ifj FoibeaiCR'ri GncCjn^ K^Tinaji AnEh^iiitlN t. Tnittf, iJ^ 

31. F^rtHei't IJTni of the S(Ai«iAen Of l 4 i* 

OaumMaTHUtb ... .. ... ^l-fil*. ITii. bl. 

■I, CHilc*! Uvrt af PfillJls StlUlMJ Coen- 

........ . .... * ti 4 f- IHw. fkl.. 

9^ Oliritu'i lEiiri3T7‘ Df Uif XcHutUuiLp 4 -, 1 to^, Ri., At. 

a. i!cMipw'.^i!,>URj.......... jtoa.iip.u. 

U, lIcrpiflH’Vi AfUuWiai^.....1 tqL 3jil [kl, 

A UrTpchAf^a DipmttrM m XjEDniLL pbU[^ 

■ ■ - -.... r ........... l TCt 6J. 

M, Ulpti^ of ItcAia.loft 7 l 

tr. lllMlwy t^SALlzoEUnd........ 1 W*A. U. bJ. 

EL lIoIlAJid’i KpETiifM^iirEii tn Ifrl^L ,,... S roQjl Ibk 0*1. 
fb. Jitan'B liLvp of FofitiffLl^tMtpiLmil^ ,.,. fttiJjL ll^.iAJL 

IMp KptET uA Lartlmi^i 3flMluEii|jei..... 1 tbL Ol. &J. 

dutUiii^Off HU'Uirji' -.. I TdL A.b1. 

ai, UJilnrr‘*Jk.rltljBi#tl« , iT^^Ri.lkL 

3EL LsRlHl'i G«iiLilq^ .... .1 f u4, U. SJ. 


u, L«r4u«rCA JJiw:.J Tal^b.di|. 

3^. iJirduBf'i II]riln»tPlii3 obA Ptommulica 1 TsiQ., On, 

38L l j.Ti^nd-F pi|ii Wilkcr'i iUKtridlx ad A 

3tfP4mrtl«n......5. -WiIj. 7j, 

fT. ^^LvrkiiLloiJ)^ FijnUr. kIlI CouitniAT'i 

JJt«. of fWiWi KUtouneri7 f k. Ckl. 

UBcklntcafa, Doid Ikll'o lllUPT 

I of Eiir1rii 4 .... r... r................. lit Vok. aSCi 

I 39. Rital l7lMdk|'"a mduaot Ikt- 

* iLui, SfiAQliKi ud I'DJtuvfiuR* 4ui^on 3 tijIp.. Idf. SJ. 

' *fl. Mnon'i lUjrto^'tfT fnpktwt ... 4 "i.*)!!. Jk. 

«], *■»? lIlpEi)!]^ ..,,.... 1 raL 3fi. Ad. 

l*IiilU1iB> ToMtiM- on GtukiMT'..3 

Id, I*[i»dl'p IUiEtitj of mliwflliy 1 TlAU HA bJ- 

Jt, I'ImKt'# nw^l^ofl thf llAnabdafi of 

SUk.....1 Trdl,ai,'flJ. 

Id. IVrttf r^i JlAlnikrtiUjm of I'fiioriiln aoJ 

, ■OUa* ..... lTlfl.BAbL 

M, KxHm'i Ddiii^i lAi^ifen'.. 1 ToT.,ik. All 

S7. ReouS (a ikoiJaAl .u, 1 ToU^ U. 

£9, JEbdli^’j Lira of cniliLrEkE Frwflh 

'i Au^iofv -■..,,,. ...3 7 p. 

j a. Shiucfcifil MhI SWfeJtkfOi/^ iMrrtp. 1 P0i],ai. At. 

■ &ii. iioaUi^”* llm isf Udliilv AiblflUklP .... 3 wHiM. 17k. bV 

. ^1, Illp]^.,,,,.,_«Vo|f.Tk. 

at. ^ikVWEUf P lELiEory of thB lUiommMm.. t VoIa. 7ii_ 

S3 SliAitikiki'k I^M4«rt40a NafJini JlikluT;^' i ‘nA ii. ^ 
Si, SwAlMite'p Xafl.iu4 JIlifbiHjr *D4l I^IauI- 

nrattoB of AhJctiaIa ..... 1 loL b, fli 

A BPildWia'R Ilil.^'U a>ul JiuLitick of 

A n i TH P k ..... iTtJ.b.bd. 

Hl.^wpkwv'1 UiiJi ... S-Vok.TA. 

37. Bstliyufi'a ]^4d««, Jle.. 3 •pcAj. 7f. 

9§l S-XaIoaUd'i litiHlrOivd# ........+.. t.-r- ~. ]l voL 3k. CJ. 

at. eSvaJjiaohV Stulli imd SboU-llpli,.. I toL J 0 . Al. 

fix, SwaIoWi AkiLiDAlA In apnA^jtTkk...... 1 tiJ, b. fcl, 

El. KHTitiuju^L'A TwiJ4«faiF iHil ^ 

...--- -iTfll.Si.ftL 

D3, TliMirkU'k ilbecrnr uf QroM*... tVTolk.^. 


A TMi 0 / tAi WcvEics e«iR^ojRRf CaRewrt C7ci.icxf.abi a 
teoli. I 

itDJA, 7k. I 


IDr* John yndl&y^s Tt&orjand Fractioa 

Qf ]Ioi^dUiu4 1 Or, B.n Att^pt tfi ex|ibu3 

thfl jxnqeipRl Opemiionj of Upon 

¥h7eicxlog:lm.l OTouada: Scuig tlifl Second 
Edit i^xn of the 7%N?t¥ Oloidi 

enlargcili with &8 AvocdciU*# 8^0, 2 Lj. 

Dr. John Lindley'^ latrodacUon to 
Botjuir. iCow EditiBn, with Ccircotioiii uud 
oopifiLik Adtiitibiu. 3 rek Sro. with Sit 
Pbt43 and nunxE^fOiiB Woo^ti, juiee 1^4*. 

Lormier's (C.) LettoTstoftYDnng Mofitet 

Aliimui^ Oft RdUifi coEiru!eted with 

|xi* QrUibi. Ihi-w EditiDiL F<rp, $to. Bf.GiJ. 


Liliwood.—Anthologia. OxoniensiB^ mvB 

Flcxriic^am a Liidibiu poftlek difrenonim 
OxBckixiinin Orwell ct lAthik cbecccptuin.. 
Cumate Gcuntiio LlirwooPp M.A., 
Cfhiiaii Aiumij*. Svfi. pfc« 14 r. 

London's Enoyolopat^ of Agrionitnre: 

Compriiimg the Thtoiy and P‘rBct4efe the 
Yeliiation^ LftTing-Cutp ImpfOTe- 

nxontpEBd ^fuie^icnt of Loaded PsopcrtTi 
Riid of the Culliretion uad Ecuncniaj of fhfr 
AniTBil sad Ve^rtabls Pradodticina of Agri- 
oultnre. ^evf and cheapee Edition i with 
1,100 '^Voodcul*. Sro, 3le. Od. 
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LqnilDn'^ Encyqlops&dia. qf Gai-deumg: 
CoKnpminf thi 'Dieoi^ sad Frwclice of Hoi^ 
tlfOlKirtp IftftrkuUur*, A^boHcoJlui^, and 
l^d*«ipevGttrd 0 ilLii>fn WiQii fnaOj hbnilnd 
liVOfidcruti. NciS' Bditioa, Comvt^d mxkd. 
iAiprOT«] by llns. liOODO^i. SroL SObh 

LoudoD'B EQcydopeedU of Trees and 

SIkrubtfj 0^ Fnttwitfm 

Hifwa ibndgcd : Contuiiing th<& H^urdy Tma 
uid Stimb* of drtAt BriLain, ^nd 

Fomi^, ScKTitlScaUj uid Fopuliu'lj Bs'^ 
icribc^ Wilb ibout 2 ^ 00 D WoodmU, 
^To- price BOd, 

Loudoa's Eacyctapesdla Df PLmta: Cam- 

idifl ^peciiia CLumctcrj Beecriptioi]^ 
Cidture^ HutQEy, AppUmioiv ia lha Arid, 
■tid Ottirjr oElwr detiinble Buik'ulir ixipe^ - 
iit» nJL the FWit* foiuid iq ^rc&t Britain. 

BdiUoa,. oomclHl bj ITuf. LofjtcM, 
WiUi upwiwfdi or 12,000 W^wdcuts. BtOh 
£ 2 . IS^.Odn^l&ecufid Supplement, 2U, 

London's Eticjolopsdia of Cottage^ 

Funn, and ViOoi AfchitecturOuiid Fumdim, 
>VtTJl£dltinq, edited bj Mrs. hoUTM }^; iriib 
mn» tban S^liiOO Woodcuts^ BvO^ 6 ^ 1 . 

Loudoa'a Hortns Brltanitioas ; or, Cata¬ 
logue of bU BUute fauud in Qnal 
Brit oil]. Jisw ^^dition, corrected hy M^s. 
Lori>o:T. 31i. Git 

Mrs. London'^ Lady's Gonatry Compa¬ 
nion j or, Hoir to A CotLEitrj^ Jpiie 

linrinnell^. Fourth EdLiion^ with Pktei 
■nd Woodcule, Frp. Btd. &•, 

Mrs. Loudon's Amatenr Gardener's 
C^kqdiu^, or Monthly Guide la witet iJtoidd 
he liitold^ and done in a Garden. 
Billie*. Crown Bro. with Woodeuta^ . Gd. 

Low's Elementa afPractlcid Agrlsnlture; 

cocnpTviMmding the Cultitatioa orFlanta, ilta 
HuahandTj Of I ha HouK^tio AninudB^ and 
the Feonomy of tbe Farm. Kew Edition; 
with 200 \VocidruLfl« B-rg, 2 l 9 . 

Macanlsy.—Speeches of the light Hon. 

Lord Mucanla j. Comreted by illJce^Lr. 
firo* prico lord MaeaLday'j Spcv^JaS 
ou J.^ar1iejiaeiita^ Befunn, ISino. price li, 

MacanJay. — The History of England 

from the Accctfliotl of Jantei 11 . By 
the Right If on. Lqiei^ MAdATUY. S ew 
Kdition, VOLS, I. and lI. Bro. price S^i. s 
VOL^. IIL and IV. prim S 6 i, 


Lord Mscatilay's History of EqgJand 

frVIfl the Aeceeriqn ^f Jumcfl IT. 

ICdi^tiou of Elkii Pret Four Volumei of ibq 
&ro. Edition, lurh^ed Alid corrected. 7 ToU- 
pOit StO. pri« Gifr each. 

Lord Mscsnlay'a Critical and HlsboTicai 

EwAja contribiitod to The Edinhuigh 
Beriew. Four Edit ioui, as foUowa;:— 

1 . A LniAiY YbitieT -ItSie lu i toB. Bto. 

5ft>, 

L TiuntBE* la On VOAl'lO. irilfa J'ortE^t mu| VJ^ 

&pJatie ctowm «Ttj, ll*, rloOi i 

•5™* -cwu 

X Aulthrr .Kaw EaiiioT, la 3 icla. B^a.. f rk« 

£4x ctvili. 

1. YHfl Prona^a ttpnnOFK Is S rObL emp-a Avarnffu 
sr.. cl^ca. 

Mai^tilay-—Lays of Ancient Rame, with 

Jrry And tho By iho Rjgiil 

Hon. Loqp Macaulay. New EdiUonu, 
ISnia. prico 4b. 6 d. cloth;. or 103. €iL 
bound in juozoooo. 

Lord Macaolay^s Lays of Ancient Heme- 

With numerout ItluatrationB, Original and 
from the AEUiej^ue^ draim on Wood by 
Geotge Sckiarf, jun., and engraved by Bamnel 
Wiihama. Now EdhtLeu. Fep, 4tQ. price 
21 ^. l^Eudj ; or 4£a. bound in moiraccOi 

Mac DoniUd. — Poems. By Q^orgd 
Mac Hoiii’AiJij Author of ffttAiM md 
omL Fop. S'TOx ?B. 

Mac Donald.—Within and Without: A 

Dramalie Poem, By G^bOe M AD Bo^aUI. 
S^nd reritfd, Fcp. Sto. 4^+ Gd, 

MacDongallH—The Theory ofWar iilns- 

toted by nutCLictauB BAiuiplm foin Uls^ 
lory, EyLUTjtenHnt-CulonrI MACUotlflALL, 
Camnuindnut of tlie ^tBjF Oollegc- 
Ediii^, ro^uodx Rost SfOv -^ith 10 FLasa 
of RAttl^tp price lOin 6 <L 

MacHaugBll. ^ The CABipiigna Of Hipusibal, 
Arnuiiged jvid critsiwUy ecu^uk'^-~d:^ oa- 
pcH^iy fL>r Ihfci oBO of SrudrlU? of Military 
ilia tory. By Incut .-CoE. F, L, 3licD0PGAT_L, 
CuEnJnajjdn □ L of the HtalT CoUego- Poat 
Bvo. witlE Map, 7fl, Gd, 

M^Dongall.“Tlie ErentM Voyage of 

Jf.jJ/. iijreor^ Keeoluto t^r tA^ 
iff Sf^rtA c/ Sir IraitNitt 
iAg Mi4fury Crrvi ^ If. If. 

ErehuA ^ir^ Terror, 1S5^ iSS^, 18^. By 
George F. M Toco ail, M«ter. IVith q 
ffiiQurerl Clurt; S BLu^Erati^qt in Imtcil 
IJthog]7»phy - and 22 Woodrulj. giro, price 
2 Is. cloth, ^ 
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Sji- James Mackintosh’s Mtsoellaneons 
WQTim i Iiu^uduif luj CotitribtL^bm to Use 
Edbburnh Cooapklo id Om 

Yolump i wilii I'otinut and 
&^uarr tTVuti Svo. dliFtli - C'f bound 
Li cmlli OF in 3 rnk. £qi. $70. aii. 

Sir James lfkc]diitoAb.'s HistOi^ of 'EnglB.urt 
from this Eor^ieat Timjee ta tba Hna| Eits- 
bliebniEnt of this EcrondAtioil. JJtrsiT Edi¬ 
tion, 2 Toti. 8^5. Zlf. 

MadeciL — The Elementfl of FoUBeal 
Bj- Hinfmr H r\:TOO Maclioh-, 
OrOr irrf- 

KncifrOd.—The TIiht 7 and Prsjcfciflfl of link- 
Witb the EJenssmiu^ FnikMpSi !4 of 
Curnmcy^ C»dst, will Exetuii^i^ 

Bj Htsjtr Bcrji^nna 3Li£LX0Og Eurutcir- 
at -Ltiw, 2 Tol*. rojsl fito, price 3<ls. 

M'Cnllocli’s DicUoaaiy, PnitticEtl, Tbw* 

reticsi, and Hipt^rieal, of Commerce and 
Comntmul VsrigiLtiim. Elufitruted with 
and Flusi. ^ew Ediiuui^ tbnroufhly 
tvtiHd and comcied; intb a Soppleii^t. 
ptire fiOo. einth ; Lislf-nuau^ bfia, 

lA'Cntlocb'a Dictiona^j G^ographica], 

and TTietorical, of ttue varCoais 
Countriw, Piscffl. and wbcipal IXatuAl 
Objerti in the Woodd. Dluftmiod With Six 
lar^i- Mips, >*cw EdittOr], hriiied| irith a 
feLipplemesst, 2 TOli, Sfo. priisa ba«. 

Maguire,—Eome; itg Enler and Its In- 

fiHiuTionju Bj JoffSf Fnufoifl alsciriBii, 
M.i\ With a Poiiriut of Fnpe Piui TY - 
Pi»t 8 ¥o. pride lOi. Cd. 

Mrs. Marcet's ConTorsations on Natesl 

PhilwoplsTj in whlob tbe El^menti of that 
Sctenca are finnilinrij espljdliad. Thirtraath 
Edition, (nlafig«d and forrecled; willi 54 
PUtH. Eep. Sro. price lOe, ^ ! 

Ifn. Hanet'i Connriatiini on dLemiitr^r 
in wfiicli the Eleinmta of tluit Soutoco 
ar? fitit i linri j eUplflinod lud lUuslialrd hv 
Kipcrifflrnr bijsF Edittojij minted oni^ 

improTcd. 2 vole, fepn prici 

Martineau, ^ Studios of ChnsHanitj: 

A Scini'e of OHgijul Papctlj now HM col¬ 
lected or now. By Jijaa Mahtdtxiu, 
Crtswft 8 iro. OdL 

MutiiLft&ii. — Eaduvnon Afk«r tba ghttari^tt 
Life : EiirotirsCi* MipniffiiF. 

2 toll. pMt Bto. 7k 6il.-Hch. [ 


for the Chnetian 

Church md Hosne. CollEnted and edited 
jAMSsMiairiKXAn, £:iety 4 fiefA l$mo. 

3*^ dd. elotji, or 3a. eilf - OSino. 

l3.4d^ dbtb, QV Is. 8d. TOMi. 

Murtm'Saa.—miccitinl&ft t Comprmag 

OP Pc. Priii^tk-jj .Arnoid’ft Lrf^ ond t'orre^ 
nomdfwoe^y Ctiurch and Slate^ Theodore 
Faribfr'e Dtitonntt of “pkaic^ of 

Foilhi'’ the Cfauieb of Engtud, and the 
Battle of the Cburcbci. B J d AUl&fi Mj-h- 
TIKXJir. Poat Si-Q. as^ 

MAonder'fl Sclentidc md Zdieraiy Treft- 

# 14 ^ i A new nnd popidar Enof dopiidia of 
Bcmco and tbfi BeUea-Xettrge; inclu^n^ 
all bnucbes of Sdinee^ and enwjr anbJccE 
cotmwticd. with Litermtura and Art, Ifew 
EditiorL Ecp* irts. price lOt. cloth | bound 
In roan, 12 »,; «df, 123. 6 d, 

Matuider^fi Biographical Treasuy; con^ 

flbtin^ of Memoirij Skctchoi, and brief 
Kotiesoa of aboro 12,000 Eminent FenoTieor 
^AU and fi^in tJia Eirheet 

Period of HietoTj ± Eomung a new end 
pJrte ZKrtionorr of Ifnifcrsai Bfographj. 
Kintb Editionp roTiaed tbrongbout. 
lOf. cloth j bound in roan, 12 *. - calf. Ilia, 6 tL 

MatmdBf's Treasury of knowledge, and 
Lahraiy of Eefcrcnea. Ooanpriaing on Bpg^ 
iurh Eietionary md OTmiiuar, i CHiterM] 
ft cU^fusd Bictiowen, ft CliKiiio- 
Lpg^p ft Law PictionJU^, ft Sjnopfii of the 
Peuf^e^ cumertmj niorul Tables^ Ac, Ifcw 
Kdetton* carcftdlj TCfiied and cometed 
tlmjiijEj'bout t ’With Additiona. ¥ep. SrO. 
lOe. cloth I bolmd in rom, I 2 a.| calf, 12 #. Bd. 

Mftimdn'B Treasiiiry of Hatur&l fiSstoiTy; 

or, a Fopidu Diotionarj of AntHkatod 
Natufe; In which tlu Zbolo^oal Obaractef^ 
Ifltlei tlmt dutinguiah tha diSenmi Chniei!^ 
G^erfti and Species^ arc ognsbined with a 
TftrijrtT of inten^ij]^ infbniMtlC]|] iUuetntiro 
of the nabitot Iniliuete, ftnd QmL-ral Ecfl- 
Domj of tlrt Aillnul Elin|d 4 ^ni. ’With 900 
Woftdeutl. Efew EdilioiL Fcp. EyOh price 
lOl. elothi rtHiLi% l2#, | 

Uaxmder*& Qistaricol Tj-easni?; cam- 
t, 0«)ieral InlMdui^Uiij Outliiw t>r 
tTniroml HieloiTt Ancdcnt and Modem, 
and a'SdrieB of scjiarale HUtorie# of occrj" 
principal ^'aliop that eEwta ; tFicir^jtue* 
Frtjgrtwi, and Fresent Conditbas^ tiue ^loml 
lAd SociaJ Oiwei«r of their'rwporiire In- 
babitantf^ them Beti^Dn^ Manncm and Cu#- 
tonuj Ac, ^ewEditLon j rerised thrmigh- 
out, with a bow Gs?i:Jf£LijL IftjpftX Eep^ $t0, 
lOi. doth; rCHkn, ISs, ■ eglf, 12#. Od, 
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Maoader'A (Hographic;&l Treagniy. — 
TSi-is Tcf GvO^ph^^ PliTiical^ His- 
l^irteriplWr^ ud FodHcal ^ gqiiUin- 
iri^ n ^uvcincl An»uDE of Etctj Qmmiry in 
the Worid: P^wetkd hr nii Jnirodiuitory 
Oulllni? of tbo niilarr of O^eogn^hTi a 
FAtnQkr Inquiz? into tlio Yaricti^ of Bdto 
Qud Language cxidbitod didenfiit 
fcnd a TS™" of the Utktwms of Googmi^hj 
to Astndnmnr and Plij~ 6 ie^ Sdc^ca. Corn - 
plc-Erd In? WTl Vfi um^ Frll.G .3. AVw 
Eififton ; with 7 .Msji* *m\ 16 SImJ Pktw. 
Fop. 6 ro, lOy, cloth j PDUn calf, liff.Cd. 


I Jaznea Montgot»ez7'a Poetkal Works: 

Coiketito Editiun; witli the AulhoFi Auto^ 
bkpiEphlcnl Fnjkw, ceunpkte ia One 
YoltiWe ^ with Portrait WL-d Yvette* Square 

' mwd Sto. price 10 i, 6A C^lolh j moFooeo^ 

; 2lt—O tj in 4 rok, llJp. S^"o. with Portrait, 

, tod 7 Othnr PlacciL, prtc* lit 

J 

: Moorep^Thi Power of tli€ Soul over ti3& 

Hodjr oOn^tdcTod in TclaitiOD to Ucaltb mid 
3larik. By OlCEOir Mqoee^ ^LD. 

Fop. 3 t>d. Gi. 


Bffclivale. — A Hjatos^ of the Romans 
tutdcT the Empbit B_r the Bct, Ciiiaua 
MrniTALi^ BJ)., late Fehow of fit. JolmS 
G>lli?gE^ OflJiibn%e^ Sm with ilcpf. 


Veii I, ifiij It. cCTiiii^etir llw ilii4afY to lb Fan of 

BwMKfcilEOJEiiiri... ....“St. 

Voliil Id tlw fritflhUdmiBi efili* Kawlv W J*- 
ctcjftu. steunort ...,.. .IId. 


Vnui, 1V. 3Ad InTtz JJi0Kiiikr tn- CZnufJHp. b.O, ±7 la 

a-D. 3J. . . = . . r . .S^r 

Vot, VL mnu tb Hrfi* of Ji'cra, J^f. M, ts th* FtUS 
J^nuD/^, x.n,'?!'., .. . . , _....._...._ 


MeitFole.—Tbt FhU of the Seman Bepuhlio: 
A 6 ]iort llirtoiT of *hc Lbt Centurj nf 
the CotT^mOELwcuth. Bj Uta Ber. CL ItSBl- 
VAxe, B.Dl., kte Fellow of St. Johnk OoUwe, 
Cmuhrtdgtu h'flw Eilkdait, l^n. 7 a, fel, 


MeriTale (Hlas},—Cbiistiaiifiecords: A 

Bliorl Hifloty of ApoatoUc Age. Bj L. A. 

MEPTTiii. "Fep. Bro. 7f* Gd, 


'"TMt IntcmiSni: inil! Ip- 
kbrArO-ra klUlo Tahxmt U 1 
wdrtl^ ol Oit i.tEt'hE6oa Uf/ 
nJt ll -ttelakiM a 

c-iAfrib -of tb ' 

Jiff* ^ thf A/atMUM. j 

oUittnilff- latr^lihfln* tb ' 
wpMtv^lb Hamllrr ]lvl£ 
WtQ] nieii^tbmi fiw niert 
BDjTpel tmiHlutliim# Cf Uie 
jh I'trtiifti viice*. 
‘ifJOl Inuf^LTiiiiAhit 
tHftrUinim UJuitT*!^ tiri 
WSecIT . . . W# btrl llV Tfr 

CTusmtJfniii Ibti w*A In cbn^ 
■hft fl.w ctune^ hi thf 
WHlfiaL'Lkni or tlw 
Tlw SuEii^ ^Iwvi iWbrtTr 


nuy dLitrr ti^foi 

htrt^* Fnnd 1 . 1 , Aad ItlW 
wba irw BTOf^pp mat 
mt ^}Mkhm 
Jiiumrhaift drth^ Ahm w' f4r 

Btl KATMmrfl* itmHijjy irf - 
Imnetuil BHtioF ftnirivUJ . 
with tb WhI bamtlr*. - 
Efiii th# 

elerf^uiAii But hii - 

|Bpq4fy]i]iEBtai3E^irrtKili«i1 ' 
tqr-Ue mlln^pnii Ip Tfiwijr ' 
fuEar uiJ il^T« , 

for intdffftv biitT«u™ 

opn ibi Jet* hath I 

hnr»iiaTi*Enilui1il*|jesi.4t” j 
OF KDCEUTtoiE. 


Bliles — Tbe Eorso's Foot^ and How to 

Krjp it SenaiH). ; with an 

Appeniiix oetBhoeilj^iii fiicDemlpaiitl HoBitera 
in pertic^ukr, 1 ^ Flilea and 12 Woodrat-i, 
By W, ilHiEfl, Faq. Impeful Srro. ^d. 


■*'Tiio CiAli or MpJrJt pf (1# Fu« F«f, ^o. i, 


lCi3M,-^A Plain Tnatke oa HerM-ShMw^, 
% IfrLli, Haq, With FMn and 

Wk|pdiiita. Edititm, Poat tiro* 2m I 


MilE er's History of the Church of Chrisi . 
With AddiHcnti hj the kte Rev, lai^C 
H.Il, F.fhS, A Kew EdiUttOp 
tcTised, wilh additkijal h'otca hr iSw Ret. 

T, GitAzrrHAii, B.Bh 4 tok. STo/priM 52a, ' 


Itoore.—M as and hia By 

HdO?:Kj M.H. TSir^ Jili/icir. Fcp. flrO. fij, 

Iffaofft,—The P» of the Badyin r^atiea t* the 
llLEid. By Gbobox MooJijr^ IT.P, TAinf 
Yep. SfO. 6 a. 

Moore. — MemoirSp Jonnialp and Corre- 
fcondentti of Tliomaa Moore. Ediled ^ 
tw EigVil Koa, IrOBB Jons EFsaatt, ^iLP. 
With Fortreiti and Ylgnctta tliLi 4 t 4 :Atia£i'!i. 
& Toli, pfut $T 0 . priee KM/SA each. 

m- 

TLopAe Moore's Poetical Worts : Com- 

prtim^ the AalheFt rocetit IntTodnrtioni 
and hotea^ 'fliO EdUi^Mf eOTEl- 

pictek One Yo]iimr^ prari^NJin Buby Xj pi?i 
with a Portrait. Crown Stqu 15i*. ©i ckth j 
momxco by Hayday^ 21».—Alao Liic JjArm 
BdA'fiha complete ku 1 toL mednnn eroi. with 
Portrait and Vignettr^ 21 s. doth | morcKjeo 
by Rayikyp 42!a. —And the ftrMi r&i/ecUii 
in. 10 ircJ#, fcp, Sro^ wilh PortiraJi 
aoA 1 ^ Platca, price 35^. 

Moore. — Poetry and PIctnreB from 
Tliomei hfooro; SdiiciioiLi of tbs moit 
[x>ptikr and ndnYiied of Moqtc a 
r^kotuk illnfitrated with lii^blt-Snithcd 
Widd EngiaTing* fjtnrt Dlf%ini Ilcai^t by 
eminent Artkl». Fcp. 4to. price 21*. et^h, 
gilt edgei; or 4S. moreeco degmEit wr 
antiq^ by Hayday. 

Moore^s Epicurean. New UdiMon, with 
the JSotci from the colbeliiTa wliitiin of 
Fftflirai and a Vignetto m- 

^vtd on Wood frem an otifiiuil)>HV^iEni hr 
Dr Macu^P, BA. lemo. iiA. dirtily or 
12a. Gd.. mdroeco by HajElay. 


Moore's Songs, BsjJads, mA Sacred 

Son|f«. |New Kdition, pruitfid in Huby 
Tipc; with U^b Ifotca from tha oollccik^ 
edition of Mimre's ICor^j, and a 

Tigiwttfl from aBe*Tgn by T. Cmwicl, R.A. 
32iTiO. 2s. fid-^An Editbiq in 16ma. wiLb 
Tjgiwtto by R, Hoyle, piw Bw. | or Ua. 6 d. 
moroeco by Hayday. 














5EW WOSKS XKW EDITIONS 




Moore's Saored Songs, the Sjmpboiues 

aiiJ AttSOtTJpWLtiQcuia, afinariicf{?d for Ojm? 01 - 
morii Vdcw^ prinUd witLi t*» Word*, Imp. 
Bto, 

Moore's I 4 II& Rookh; An Oriental 

EomAniTc. With 13 Sla?l 

Pktc4 fivm Ort^snal D&gigD* I 17 C^rheuld, 
MiudciwB, iOd StL'plii.nofl'^ enured Un4w 
the RQpcTintendn^M e-f the lets Cliarki 
Heidh. Nd-BT Editten, Squm mwn Sto. 
l&e. dcLb 1 mO'ifosco, 

BmUl Vew XditL^it, iwt»d 
in Eali^ TjT** ! tbo Ptiftloe aad 

Notcfl from the ct^tkctiTe Gditlon of 
r^ufical H?r^, Wld a ^'rontiipieco fropi a 
Design hr Eettitjr afeadowa^ 32tnOr Si, f?d, 
E£tkll irt ISino. with Tignctte^ SP. j 
or 125, Gd. morOevd by Hijdaj* 

Moore's Lalla Eookh, A How Editioiir 

with misneraiEB llSuitrettana iraln OrWPeJ 
l>ilgiia hv Jony Tni^jsiEt^ pngnir«1 on 
’\A'm 4 bj Erotlifni DjiLFlfit. Fe^r Ito. 

[ij( 

Moore's Irish Melodies. A New Edi- 

tiOHp ihnntnikd with 13 higliily'nnHbi'd 
arrtl PtalMp frojn Original Dc*igi]3- hjr 
cmimfnt Artist I. drown iS^o. prieo 

21ff. cloth; ffT 3lff. 6 d. bMidjoancly booud 
in mom&i. 

Kwfl'fl Iriih Hdlddiei, printed iAEnhyTypo; 
with the FreCirfl nn tl Notet fr«n the enl- 
Imiro cdittcn of JWkwJ-j?'# few/jW ^Ter^r, the 
Advertuementi oTiguielly pfERsedp end a 
Portrait of the Anlhor 3SuiO, 2a, Od.— 
An Edition in lOmO- with TignrtEOj 6 s. j 
01 = 13i. Gd_ momw tsj Hajdftj- 

lieo»'i Mah ICdodus. ninitntted by H. 
Maelwe^ E.A* New Edit ion J wEUi IGl 
and the wliole of the laittcrpi^a 
cngnTcd on Steel, by F. P. Beolter« Supers 
royal Gro. 3Ii, Gd. boarda | £2, ISa. 6 d. 
piorocco by Mayday. 

Moore^s Irish Molodles, the Music with 

Ibe WOE^a; (he STmphnnLea end AcOotn- 
pqniiwenta hy S-ir John ntcTenanQ, Aim. Doe. 
Comphtc in One Vol nme^ anmlJ muaui aiup 
convent lit end legible at tlie PienDforte^ bat 
more portable than the uanal fftrin ol mn- 
lieai piiblieetione. linperial Sro, 31 h. fhd. 
cloth; cir 12 : 1 . half-hoand b marowo, 

TIiS Bomonj&ed Airs from Mooro's 

IiUh ifdodirSp ea nri^nally erranged for 
Twn^ TlirViV ^ ^ printed with 

IheWordlr l!n[ierul fiirn. l&a. elnth| or 
S 5 *. hnJf'bouttd b inoroero. 


Moore's HatioDa] Melodies, with Music. 

National Ain and ollurr SongOp now fii^t 
ooUect^h Py Thom oa Moon. The M iLtic, 
for Voioe and Pianoforte^ printed with llie 
Wonli- Imj^rial Sle. (?d, e-oih; or 
42*. hatGboniid m niortwco^ 


MorolL—Elemeots of Psychology: Fart 

cnuUnnhig the Analyeia oribe Intcllectnal 
Power*, ISynT. D. MoUKLLp M-A., One of 
Her Atajeaty'a Inapectore of Sehocli. Foit 
0 ifO. Ti. Gd. 


Morning CbiidB. Second and cheaper 

Edition, reriaed thwjugh&nt^ nad printtfd m. 
a more conTenient form. Fep. BtO. price 
Cl, cloth. 

Morten^—The Eeeoturces of Estates: A 

TmtDo Ob tlio Agdcnhnml ImproTeinrnt 
and Gcncnl JfutEB^btent of l-nnded 
Property. By Jony TjOCEIIIBT ^laitTOS, 
CirU and AgriciiLt anil Engineer \. Author 
of Tbirtcefn Highhuid mad Aen-rutTiiTal 
* SocietT Priae EbmV». With 3 S lUuitraliona 
in Lktno^mpby. JU^yal Svo. Sis. (hh 

Moseley.—Tlie Mechsnical FrinclplcE of 

Ei^incerinp and ATVliEteotUPe. Dy M. 
MosxLiTp M^A.p F.B,S., Canon of Bdetoh 
Ae, Second Edition, cnlorEcd ^ with no- 
merouB Oorreetiona mil WpodouEj. 3f 0 . 2 -D+ 

Memoirs sud Letters of the late Colonel 
Abiiine Mony-i'Aiy, Aide-do-Ciinp tor the 
Qneetk, and Adjutunt-Ge'n'rml of Iter Ma- 
jofcty'a Foro« in Indio. Edited by Mji. 
MOCyxii^, $leeond Edltian, rcfiKcf i with 
Portrmt. Fcp. 3 to. pi™ fir. 

More. — A Critical Histciy of the Lan- 

ffUMce and Liteimtura of Ancient Grecee, 
By William Moitv, M.P. of Chldwelh 
Ssoond Edition, VOLE. L to III, Sf 0 . price 
36f,; Tol, IV, price iQa-i Vol. Y. priev' ie». 


Mtmay'fl Eucjclopseidla of Geography; 

eompripiiig a ctmaplete Description of the 
Earth: EMlibiUng ito Eolation to the 
McaTenly Bodlc!*^ it# Phyatcfll Struct Eir^p the 
NBliiral'HiBtuTy cf rteh Cpunlfy* and the 
IndnaEry, Gomnaerce, Polatkol InstttuliORln 
ind CiTil and SoeuL State of All Nationi. 
Second Edition j with 32 Ilapii and upward* 
of 1,000 other WoodtruLo. Are. price SO?. 

Murray^ — Fieiich Finance and Fi- 

nancim under Louia tbc Fiflcenlli. By 
J^iMES McKIUlT. StO. Itb, Q± 
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K^^. —The doaiD^ Scene i or^ Ctris* 

tianitj and Icildjiditj cCmlrutc^ la Ihe ]>it. 

ot Rcmarkabla FnvDiia. 3y tlie 
En!!t. li^iLE^zfK Xeaia, M.A. Naur Editioni. 
2 trolfcr Sto- Ca- each- 

Nonaanby (Lord).—A Year of RoToln- 

11911 . Eroin n J{?umAl Hcepl iri P*di tn tlio 
Y«r I S-ia. D j tlip MfimiULi of Nobsi i 
K.O- tqIj. Etc. 2^. 

OgHvie. —Tbe Hiaater BaLLdefe Flaaj 

or^ tlw 3 rrinciplei of Oi^anse Areliittctiirai 

u and Let ted in tl4i.^T/piC4J Formi of Animal*. 
D_t Geoegjc Ooil-Tit, MJJ., Leetunr on 
IiiilkutM of Ac., Martsolittl Col- 

Ifffffi and Unirmilj, Abffrticen, Foat Sto. 
TTitli 72 Woodcut*! price Os. Cd. 

Oldacre.—The Last of the Old Squires. 

A ak4:teh, Bj OLDacfiE, of 

SfiT-Nortnunbaryi aanielinio of Corut 
Chunihj O£ol4* Crown Bto, price ^1. 6d. 

Oshom. — Qnedah; or, Stmy Leaves 

from Q Journal til AtalayAn Walcrt. 
Captain SeeteaIIIi OsaOiuf, H X.* C.E.» 
Autlior of SifMy L^aret f/Xnn Jr^tic Jour^ 
aiffp Ac. Witli a ooiourrcl Cbart antt tinted 
IlEu^tmtions. Poit 8 to- pri» ICb. &!. 

Osbflm.—The DS^coverj of the North- 

"SVcit Passage H /arer^a/or. Cap¬ 
tain R, Sf ilUTBEj ISoO-ldAI. EtUlod hy 
C^^italn SHEiLAim OflioRyp C.B.p from tbn 
Log^ and Joumals of Captain E. Sl'Clnre. 
i^e^rii.1 Prditiaij, reT3»di with Addiliont to 
11ko CtUipter OQ t ho ITjhBETUktina of Aniumli 
in tho Arctic Bogiona, a GoologiLoJ ?a|KT 
bj Sir Rouswck U atc^jCfilSOS* a Portrait 
of Captain M'Clurc, a cotourod Chart and 
tinted IHuctmtionii 8 to, prUw lue+ 

Ow^n.—LEctnrea on the CDtaparatSve 
Analomj and Pli^iology of tho lutertebial^ 
AmniaJjp delir^rt^ at iJio HiKjBl Djlltga uf 
SaTeeofi«+ Bj OwESf^ 

Huntertan Frofwfrortotho Cnllfge. Scvnnd 

Edit ton, with 235 Woodeota. ttro. 21a. 

ProfAwr Oven'i Lecturefi m Si&ffampaTmtiTe 
Aumtomy and Plijaiolog^ of the Vertebrate 
Animal*, delivered at Ihe Foj^al College df 
SuTgcooa in 1S44 and 1846. liV ilh n nmerOu* 
Woodcuta, YisU^ 1. bvo^ priM 14*, 

bfenfblrs of Admiial the Aiutie 

y a-c ig^ tor. BV hia Soil, the R^v. K. Pa jiHTp 
M,A. of EalUol Oollc^i Oaf&rtl j Domcitio 
Chnplnin to Cid Lord BitliOp of Lc^ndon. 
FLTt h Edition; with a Pdctrait and oolnurcd 
Ctiart of Iho North-West PHEsagOn Fop. 
Sto. price Cl. 


Pattisoii.—The Eartb and the Word? 

orp GroJo^ for Blblo Students. PjrS-R. 
PATnsoirp'F.G^. Eep. 8to. witli ooburtd 
Map, S*. 

Dr. Perclra'B Elem^nU of Materia 

>fadi4 ai3d Tharapantic*. TAird 
rjjJarged nnd improeEsd from thd AnlhoFa 
Materialdi^ by A, S- Tatmh, and 

0, 0* FEEi, 51, U.: Willi nnnicronj Wood- 
enti. Vox-. I. Sto. 2fla.; Ton., U. PoiT L 
2U.i Yot* II, Paht U. SOi. 

Pr. Pe^eira'a LectnrH en PelariKd Light, 
lofiflthoc witli a Lecture on tile 5lLcrom|i«P 
241 Edition, enlarged from [Iifatcriidl left by 
the Anlbgr, hy tha Rcr. B. FOWTLL, U.A,, 
io, Fep, $T 9 , with WoodcliLl, 7*. 

Fenr*—The rmiikS| fhsm their Ttrst 

Appenranco in Histoiy Id tbol>cWth of King 
Pepin. By WiLira' C. F£MaT, Eatriettr- 
flt-l-iawj jioctnr in Philmophy and floater 
df Arts in the EnivcrsLly qf GCltingim. 
SifO. price 12ft. 6*L 

Feseli&rs llementa of Phyaic®. Tmae- 

laled from Ujo Gennanp with Kot«, by 

E. Wist. With Diagrams, and W«dcut«. 
3 xoitr Svq, 21f p 

PhUIIpB's Elementary Zutrodnctlon to 

blincraldgy. A New Ekhlionp with extenftiTo 
Alleralidn* and Ad ditions, by H. J. 

F. R.S., E.G.S. j and W, II, Miller 31 
F.GR. Witli nnme^na Wood Hngmruigf. 
Poat Sfo. is?. 

PhUlipa-^A Guide to Geelo^. By John 
PMiuLiipa, M.A.,r.B,S.,F.G,S.p Ac. Fourth 
Editlqn, oorrectod to ibt Proteul; Timo^ 
with 4 Flatro. Ecp. &m &i. 

Ftiillipl. — JlgUl^e* end SCKriptioiLe of the 
Pelmioic Fdicile df Cornwall, XlercQ^ And 
West Sdmrnet i ohserrod in th« oonrse 
of tha Ordnanca Gaolagical Sm^ey of lhn% 
Diatriot. ByJoiirc PhJli. 1F5, F,B.S., r,0j9,j 
Ac. Sto, with GO Pktei^ prioo ihs* 

Pies3e*s Art of Perfumeiyi and Methods 

of Obtaining Ihc Odoura of PknU: With 
lUilructious for ihaltanu^dt nroof Perfnni^t 
for Ihd ITandbcTehLef, Scented Pqwdcr^, 
Odoronj Yysegar*, Deulifrwea, PdRmttimt, 
Coam^i^inet, Perfumed Soap, Ac. j and an 
Appcndil on tlie Calgnrf of Eldwctr, Arti- 
Gcul Emit Ewnoeip Ao. Ste&nd 
Twrified and improved | with 46 Woodgalft, 
Crown 8rck Sfl^ Sd. 








IS 


NEW WOESS JOT UTKW EDITIONS 


Captain Eortlock'sEepcil ^nthe Geology 

of \he Cflcmtj of L&ndjmdifitr^, and of Parts 
of Tirrona ai^d Framuna^h^ miidziad and 
deacnbcd i:Ee Amthority of thi 3(AjteT' 
G«nimt uad Boiird of OrdmuuH. SvOr witll 
4d FlAt4»^ 

Pow«lL—Esssys on tlio Spiht of tfao 

Indactire riiii^liltj. the Ujutjixr Woelda, 

Uld tbo FliIl04U|9iti/ ^ CreiiittO''n... Ey tlio 
Rev.EADE^'Powiii, 7 iEA,,F.H-S^F.E>A_S.s 
F.O-S rp SaviliBii rrdfia*orof Gposnfi^y in tha 
TJnitmity of Oiford. a«OTad Edition^ re- 
Tixf^ Crowm Sto. with WoodentSp 1^. Si 

Cli^iiiiidty withonE JcidaiaDi; A Sj^cad Eerlei 
or Essay?i oji tho Unilj of Wojliij and ol 
Nttnrer By tlip Ear. BIden PowivEIt M.A., 
Ac. Creirn 8vo, 7** 6d. 

Pycroft. — The CollegUa’o' Guido; or, 

IJiffnllKtioni of CoUc^ic Dovi t SrtUnE fortli ■ I 

ihi^ Advantage and Tamptaik>ii3 of a Col- | 
t 4 -r«ity E4i4*Sit50Q- By tbe Ker, J, PrtWiyTj 
B.A,' !■/ Fcp. Ba, 

Py-creft^i Oanxie of Eagliah E&adia^n adapted 
to e^flfy taata and capuHly ; 4rp l^ow and 
Wlwt lo Brad? Wltii Llfctary Al»«diatH. 
N-cw Edkion. F(?p. Sto. ptife 5a. 

Pycreft'a Crictet-FiALds dr^ Uue aolenee aad 
Butoij of 6iia Gaau of Cnekct, Second 
Edition, grealiy imprOTod- with Plntca and 
AToodonta. Sto. pti« &Ji 

Qnatreia^ea (A* BeX — Rambles of a 

NatumUst on tin? Conata of Frtaoa, Spahii 
aad By A. Bo QrATuxTittE*^ 

of Iha InatilulA. Tmtialal^ hy 
E. C. Ott^ 2 Tola, pdfft SfO. 15l» | 


Beade. —The Poetical Works of John 
Edimind Ecadc New EdLiwjUj miicd ftnd 
oQrrretcd j willi Ad4itloi!Val Fooius. A TpU. 
fep. Sto. prire £0*. 

Dr. Beoco's Medical Guide; Comprising 

a oonaptete l£od?rn Biap^tAloty, and a 
PnctulwITmLiKOn tJwdiatm^iahttig Symp- 
tonup CaUMAp Prt:T4Siition^ CirtSj and Palija- 
tion of the Biieu^f Lnoidcnt to the Human 
Framp. S«T-enBrttlth ^tionp cOttccI^hJ and 
unhu^dby tha AtithOT^iSoiiaDr. H. Baxcat 
M.R.C.S.P Ac. Svo. 12e. 

Heea.—Pcrsoiml Narrative of the Siege 

of Lntrknow, frem its Gommtfnrornfint to it s 
Belief by Sir Colin C^jibdL Bj h. E. 
I Beks^ one of Um ^urriTui^ B^fenders. 

I TIdfd Edit iOHp with Portndt and Plan. l^osE 
Sto> Sh- Bd. 

Rich's EUa^tmte^ Compatuon to the 

Latin DictioiaBTyWtd ^raek Lexicon: Fo^- 
inc a Glosaoiy of all the Worda rofirawnting 
Yuihla Ol^ceLi cenneet^ willi tha Arta^ 
Manufoctum, attti Erofy-Day Life of iha 
Aoeienta. With about 2,000 Woodeuta 

from tho Aftliqao, Poit Sto. &, 

Ricliei^fioiL — rourteen Eipc- 

rieiiM of Cold Waters lil Usei and AbnJie^- 
By Captain M. lale of tho 

4tli Light Bni^oona. Pe^t Sto. with 

AVtiedonU, priiw Os. 

HorsemaiLship \ aij the Art of Riding 

ond Mona^in^ m Horse, adapted to the Gnid-- 
Bitiee of Ladioi md Oenllcoaon on tlh^e Boad 
nod in ttie Fitdd i With InGtnn?lioiij for 
Brcpkiug~m CfdEj and Young Uonea. By 
Captain RiCTLLB.BSO!rj late of the 4ili 
I light XSrag?wil*. With 5 Pleite*. Square 

i erewn 8fO. 1.4i. 


Eaihes CC.)^NDtes on the Revolt in the 
North"Wfiteru PreTmec# of Indian By 
CHxnLis HinrEVp Judge of tbn Sudder 
Court, and Into tiril CeHimiaaininier with 
Sir Ctdln CnimpbalL SrOv 7J, 6d+ 

Rnikes (Tj—Portion of the JoiimaJ kept 
by TnoMAE Baizss, Ewi., iren* 1831 to l&lV: 
Comprising RjraimiJrtitwa of S^iol 
Politick Life in London and Parii during 
ihat poriotL A'av jEtflfwa, oomploia in 
2 xola. erawn ^tq. with 3 Portnuti^ pvioa 
12t. dnttn 

Rarcy. — A Complete Treatise on the 

Sden^ of Handling, Ednegting, and Tuning 
alL HoreiH j wiUi a- fuU and detailed Nom- 
rito of hifl Experwnre and Praotcco. Bj 
^ B^gxr, of Otdo^ tTJL In 1 toL 
whh nuoiereiw lUujtrationff. IJmti 


Household Prayere for Foot Weekfl; 

With additloniil Praycra for Spocuil Octa"- 
atom. To wliich la adil^Ml a CounC of 
Scriptura Bimding for Erery Day bt the 
Year, By thn BeT. J. IL HiunnE, IT.A-, 
Inoumhmt of 3L PikiJip*^ Loctliamptorir 
CfOWtrfiiro. prko ae- ed- 


Riddle's Complete Latm-EngMi and 
Endith-Lalin Dictionary* for tlio uae of 
CoUegre and SebooUk and cbeapoF 

Sdifiarty rerised and cojrecifii StO. Sli- 



H. 

]>. 


Biddla*B Biaoioiid -n-Vn g11 th dettanary*^ 

A Guide to ihfi i^ieanmg, Quality^^ nnd 
right AerentilaliotiofLjtm ClafisiraJ « ordj, 
Boyal 3£mo. price 40. 
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Eiadle'fl Copious and Griticai Latin- 

EiiglUb LoiiiOlii founded on llio German- 
Lalm DieiuitUkrifs of Df- ’W'iUiun Frcutld. 
Ifpvf iTitf Edidan- 4tflh 31 j. ScL 

HiTers's Boae'Amaten/s Gmd&; conlap- 

ing umpTc Dticriptiniit of all tiio finfl l«dii^ 
r&mtwa of ItOi«p cLofanl in ^beir ^ 

rwficiidT^ FAmilie?; thclje Hifitory "and 
Moda of Oulturw. Siith Edition^ cdnrctca 
nnil iidpTOTodr 3a„ 6di. 

Dr. E. Sobinsoii's Greek and Eog&li 
LosicOd to the Qmrk Xertumont. A A'cir 
Xditkrn, rerifled and jn g»al part 
Sto. pricO 

Mr. Henry Eogers'e Essays selected fifom 

ContTibutioni to the ^iahut^A 

Sscond and ciiVfiiT Edtlionj wUli Add.LtiMU* 

3 rcL. fcp- Syo. ■ 

Dr. Rogers TheBanrtis of English Words 

and Fbra*M ciaaiiEdl nnd aa to 

fncilitate tlw Eiprwiign of ld«U shd 
in JJtcraij Composition. Sermth EdtdOTit 
rfy Iwd and improTOd, Crown At*. 10*, ©th | 


g^^hinunelPsiminck Lift of M^sjy 

A^uio Sdianmd.Feniimct, Author of 

^ Tori and othtfr Works. 

EiJitod hj Lrt EeUioii, Cubibtta^'^ C. 

2 Tob* p«t Sto. with Portraitj 

prieo 15fl* 

Dcp L. Schmitz's School HiGtory of Greece, 

from the Earliest Tunc* to tlic Tahto^ of 
Cwn.th hj the Honums, H.C. 116, mandT 
bated On^ Si^vop Thirlwidl'* llJ^torr of 
Grreoc. wiiti 3fin0 new Snp- 

pleflientarr Chapter* on the CiriSiMtioii^ 
Ee^igioii, ^iteratun^ and Arta of tho An- 
d.uA% Grwtsj Dontribnted hy CmusTfspiim 
Ksionx VVa-won, hi A ., Trim ColL C«mh.; 
ntid Utiutratcd with* Map of Athena ntid 137 
WeodenlJk dcfiigiwxl froRU the Autiqu* by 
Q-. Sebltrft j Em., E.S.A, I£mo. 7e. &L 

Scofem (Df.) —IToJecMle Weapons of 

W-or and Eipli-^ire Conaisorcmdfl. By J. 

MB. Lond.:, laiE ProfFsior of 
ChemiitTy m the AldersgiiSo CollcgO of 
Medidnc. Third Edlti^, corrected to ihfl 
prCHot time, Boat Sto. IVoodcHti^ 

price Ss, 6d. 


Ronalds's Fly^Hsher'a Eatomology^ 

With colour^ BcpmacolatioBH of' the 
JfaCiirtl and Artideifli Inwrtj and n Sew Oh- 
ferrariaiui and Tiwtructioaa on Tvout md 
C3im]fhog Eiahio^. F\ftA Ihcteoo§hl>*, 

ictwid hy imE-^IwriinecdElj-Fishm-j witli 
20 CiO?r oolonrcd BJatDH. Bto. 14a. 

Rowton's Debster: A Series of complete 

Pchatci, Outline* of Dcbat«, and QujWtJona 
for DiflcnarioD t with atttpja lo th-n 

b^t Soiuoca of InfanUAtion. ^owEflition. 

Fcp. &PO. 6*. 

Rssaetl (Dr.) — The. Lift cf Cardiad 

Mcazofonti j With an IntrodysS ory M emoir 
of amuvent LLngwIa, Anri^t and Modem. 
By C. W. Kcssitlt^ D.D^ Freiidcnt of St. 
Pal riot 'i ^iftynooth. W'itb Porliait 

and Faninidn. Sr& 12a, 

The Saints cnrEzainpU. BythaAnUior 

of LgUtt* io mf UMh>0^ Ac, lop- 

Sro. price 7*. 


Schsrzer,—TifATels in the Free Stales" of 

Ci'utral AmiTrico t l^£*rtjgna, Handuriu, 
ftvA Ban Salvador. l3y Dr. CjLRL BoHXPxnn. 
With a Dolonred Ma[). 2 TOla. pOtt Sro. 16f, 

Thii, [| o ‘Pfprl iibich 1 adTMrtBTUr... Pr. Sclw 
ttSI utLih' ^ vfao kit* : un U iuil4liat«i:3j me bNt 
liv*l7 i4 tpupl™l ■(- : -Mrk m Cent™] Atofe^ea 

iiarti and timri EliL AfijJ j Mmu Ow oT 3|e, 

■aU. BrfrM- ta tnoilKfl of kiq- ! S^elEfv' liVtiT IChllTUlt.^ 
OlMJ^ KrMAilte Uiil ACkOEiSfi'l AraxajPFK. 


Scri^enor^s Eistoiy of the Iron Trade, 

from the Eorliiwt Eccovd* to ihc Ptc*mt 
Period. New Edition» comcttfA Sro+ 
price LOa. Gd. 


Sir Edward Seaward^s KaimtlTe of his 
Shipwreck, And conscoumt Ditcorciy- of 
DGxiaio likndi IQ the Carihbnn Sea. 
Third Edition. 2 vo1j_ poat Sto. 21i.—Au 
A ui£tnQM3?:T^ b l&jnm price 2a,©d. 

The SenDon m the MonnL Printed by 

C. WhiLiinghBin, unironoJy With the T^tonl 
Bm* ; hoLind and claapcd. 04nio. la. €d. 


Bowdicr's Family ShsAspeare: In which 

Tirithing i* tb* Ori^nid Tut; hut 

tboac word* nnd nprcfriona Are {mti/ed 
v|ui!]i CAzmot with propriety be rr&d ■liHid+ 
TUtulnted with Thijty-Bix Tig'^^rie* ai' 
on Wood flora originAl P»Pgf4 by 


V, ewawt A,*. 
Lcoeoi, 
n. Hcwm. m. 1 ^ 


T. *!Rmxa9|. M4dk. 

Mm TUOHMW, k-A- 

a. WfeKA-Lt., ■. 


iL auiiEi; Lm 


A/>v Edithw^ printed in o more conTOELient 
form. 0 Tol*. fcp. $xOp pri« 30*+ elothf 
HCpAraidy, $g. cqciip 

%* The LltHtAAT EomoSTp with ihe lune 
BluttniliciiSf in One Yolumo, raodiuin Bro. 
pric* 2La. olotln 
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^ W0EK9 iXD ^'EVV E0rrr0X9 


Sewell (Miss),— New and dieaper Col- 

liiJiiioEi of the TaJc# ond Slorits of 
Uk Aylhor of ^feT&rri* Complete in 
0 VOiiL prT>i3ra StO. price JCL. 10*. cloUi j or 
ejcll i*‘Ork, rampri^d in « linglfi Tclimiej 
UvAj be bsd Hpartililr foUDn'i: — 

AMT HERBERT . 2** OA 

0EH1HVPK . £*. 6d, 

This S iJAUailTEK...., Ss. Cd. 

The E.\PERIEXCE of LIFE.. 2^. 6d. 

CTiKVTv HALL 3*. &L 

IY0a9 ; the TWO COUSINS Si. Cd, 
E^THARINE ASHTON .. 3a. 


MAROAHET i>ERCTV'AL »j. OtL 

LANEION PARSONAGE 4s. (3d. 


KbA uhI l^uK akiei^ 
nnliiirn cf inuiwi#. uiil 
i*hrkl7 ^ an: 

tb4 rtOM^LUf* wbloiH icivg 
Gtfi-J i4 llidii 

Iriiterr'* iHLcUcctaiAS riuScKM- 
EimEA. vhlffa KUmii CiriF f^a- 

■liUiralil* aiut 

wlilch WUHjrui* ^ 
liatii nfr xnik iraitwwtfaj 

mklv fiir x-DUBK' hjSdCj_,, 

Thu rilaruw-l'ihp^itifi of triA 


leiM wtEL-rr* m w TiCftakai 
rvtIdIdUi Kimibdjiluiri rbffai 


Wl r-<lJllljilE|:. CUTEfidK- 
Tia#4 baliati (sf tkd^it MPi 
Ma4 IhsriilkiiAl 
b4l.Ek»OEm1. NDWfila-[fLT«i 
UojiB--otnitirLicn raf wriit- 
Lna tram Eliv 

nailff, J'^4giHf tKm 
w^ifkp 

IliiiE in Ihem iJieir 

TmwcT: *ri iiuUivtiTi^br 

iviow UuE tLi vnrtiOil 
14) iMfn liM btviM 
’^firrfcrii Dull uul fboodi !□ bi 


CamMtiAit HjLUxilta igi.4<ccJt. 


Bg' (Jti? tame AVk* 

Ursula.: A Tale of EngUsb Gemitry life. 

2 Toli. fcp. Sto. price 12s. cloth. 

leadings for Every Day in Lent: Cem- 
pilfd from the Writ bp of Bisnor JEnnM? 
TrxxciB. Tc|i. Svo. ptico Os. 

leadings for a Month preiiaratory to 

CundrinBlioEi; CompiLsd fnain the WorLi of 
Writcn of the Eoxlj end of the Engliih. 
Clamvb. Fcp. Srd. prk4 4 b. 


Sharp’s New BritlsliOozetteerpOr Topo- 

^phicnl DiL-tioiiHTjr of Llifl Biitkeb lelandl 
find Narrow Sc?M: Gampriiing ooncise De- 
HTkptianfl of iibout Siit j ThouHnd Fldro*| 
!!^E9, N fit unlF^tunoiy find Ob^cctfi of Note ^ 
founded on tlie beet ftiathciitie?. 2 ToU. 
Std. 16i. 

Short Whlflt; its Else, Pnggress, and 

Tjwi; With Ob*enrdlkotti tOmslieanj one e 
WhUl'PlAj'er. Con tfiinin^ nlfro t be Iawb of 
Piquetp Cfiniuoit Ecaii^j Oibbi^, Bfick^ 
gviiiiiou+ Bj Major A. Ken Edition ^ to 
wtiidh fijfl added, PrcMpta for TjMrt. bjr 


Sinclair ^ Tbe Jonmejr of LUa^ By 

CAiiLKmirs SnroLAio^ Author of fke 
nr*s ^ li/f. New E^tlod. Fcp. Otq. , 


Sir loger Be Coverley. From the Spec¬ 
tator. With Nates and Ebtitrntianai hj 
\y. JLevsli: WlliB; mud 12 Wood EngraT- 
ings from Bea^a hy F. Tatlke. Second 
Md' EdiiioB, Crown firo, lOa. Sd. j 

nr 31b. in moroeco by Heyday. — An EdtCnn 
witbaut Woodentfi, in lOmo- prico le. 


The Shetch$$; Three Tales. By the 

AtitliOM oTJmy TMf Ofd .VuV. 

HfJMf, fthil^ T&irii Eflittoa i with 

OJllOfilrationi. Fep. Sto. prUK 4s. i^. 


Smeo's Elements of Electro-MeMlargy. 

TIurd Edition, nrisfid, corTCOtcd, and can* 
fiidcrahly enlarged; vrttll EEuctrolypc^a and 
niimnraud WchwuU. Post Si'^>. ICte. Od, 

Smith (GJ — History of Wesleyan Me- 

tikodifim. By Qecrgk SuiTit, FAS., 
Alchiber of the RoyaJ! AbLiIjo Society. An. 
Tol. T. U'iilfy and Au ; and Vaii. 

11. TAif Jgg- tf JMAatliSjjf, from the 

Death of Weder in ITUl tq the Conrer- 
men of ISlO. Crown Svo. lOfi. Od. 

each TOluniH, 

Smith <&. VJ—The Prophecies relating 

Id NLncf ell and th* AM^fflaiM, TraniliiE^d 
from the Ecbrtjw^ with HiitoricaL Intro- 
duCtiOofi nnd Nqtcfii, txhibiling Iho pHncipal 
Ertults of the Tvofirfit DuL^Fcrica. By 
O. TfijfCE SmitHj B-A. Peat Sto* ICb* 


Smith (J.) —The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul: With X)LsufKatioiu on thcLLh^ 
and llVritiagfi of Luhe^ and the ShkpBnnd 
Na*fgalion'of tlm AneientB. By JAHXd 
Smith, of Jor^imhill, Hoq^ F RB. Src^tr;^ 
i with Chfiti*^ Vwwj, imd ATood- 
cutiB. Crown Sto. Sd. 


A Memoir of the Be?. Sydney Smith 
By hij Daughter,. Liift HoLiifiiHM. With 
■ Seketinta from hi# Lcttera, edited by 
MMa.AreTiH. Edition^ 

The Be?. Sydney Smith’s UiscellAiieciis 

■\Voife : Including hit Contiibutiuni to Xbo 
Edinbcirgh B^riew. XbEW Editions 

J. A Liaftiiir EDmo:ff (llio ForvirfAh in 2 
f obr 8 to^ with rqrlrait, 3^. * 

2. Cantpbc« In O^s Tolvw*. with Farlraft 
■lid Yigntlto. Square emwH b^o. ptictf 
2 Lb. cloth j or 3C)*- bound in ffilt 

3. Anutber Nkw EDltlOX, in 3 V&k. ,fcp. 
bTo. pne^ SIe. 
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The Rct. Sydney Smith's Elemeutaiy ' 

Skdcbn flf llomi FtuliMop 3 iy, deliTcnd aI 
the BejriLl iru the Y«n 1504 , 

iSOS^andlSM. Third Edit toia. 

Snow.— Two Teal's' Cnai^e off Tierra 

del Fuego^ the Tidkbiid Ifilandj^ rBOwnUp 
Miid the Evett FUte: A XamillTe et Life 
ia the Sont]lCnt Sen*. By "W* PAmKlJB 
SsfOWj late CeinmBltdar of the AEistion 
Yneht Jf/tn Gardwtr ; Author of Tcynge 
of the I*riMff€ Ji^rt m Search of Sir ^ohn 
ynmklin.^' 'Wlih S coloured Charia eiid 6 
tinted lUUAlratiCKQf. 2 Tola. post 8 to^ 2 to. 

Robert Sontheys Complote FoetiCfll 
Vt"ei 4 ta; contunine alt Ihc .^uthor^fl laat lu' 
tioduetiona lud NotCf. Tlie Li^raty ^di- 
ti^n^ complete m One Yolumc, with For- 
tfaitind Vifoelte. Mediy-tn price aia. 
cloth ; 4 ^. hOLLadI in moroeco.-^ AIaOh the 
F^rit SddiOit^ in 10 Toh. fep- 8 t£>^ 

with FortrAh and 10 Vlgnettia, price OEa. 

The Tr>fa eni fTorTBipoiideneiii of the late Rebort 
Southey. Edited hy hi* Son, the Eet- 
C. C. So^TiLET, aS.A.p Tiw of Arditigh. 
Willi Portmiti and Landjeape Jlluatra- 
tianfl. 0 Tob. pDet S^a. prieO 

Southey's Doctor, complete 'in One 
VoEuniie, Edited by iJtD Be?. J. W. WasteRp 
B.D. With Foriraitp A'^i^ctlc-p Biut, and 
coloLkTieiiJI Flate^ SqEL&re erOwni Svo. 21 *. 

Sontbey '3 life of Wesley ; and Rise and 

FrogrwaofMcthodwiP. Fourth and eWper 
Edi[ ion, with NotCi and dddilionA. Edited 
by tho Author'* Son, the Ber, C. 0 . 
SoFTHlirk', 2 ; TOto. crOim Sto. 12 a. ! 

Spencer.—Essays: Scientific, Peliticai, 

and Spceidalire. By HEaitl^T SPE^rcsb, 
Au thor of S^eiat ^iaiia. Beprinted chie^lly 
fooni Q,LULTlerlyBG>riQWd, iro.prie? l 24 rCloth+ 

Sprocor.-Tlw PrlnciplM of Ftychology. By 
If npjiERT SrryeE r, Ai^thor of 
8 to, price IGj. elelh. 

Stephes — L&ctxtres OQ tbe Bistoi? of 

Fmfu’e. By tbs Bi^ht Uon. Srn J'ave^ 
ST£T£lZVtKlC.B^Lli.l>.»FrDreaeorof 
Hiatorr in the BiuTeTsitj of Cambridge. 
Thud !^dirioa. 2 Tob. Sra. price 21 s. 

StepheiL,—E^saya in Ecclesiastical Bio¬ 
graphy t frum tho Edinburgh EeTtew. By 
ihdBightHon.Sia Jiirta Stephktt, K.C.B^, 
LSi-T^rj PTofeasor of ^ifodoni History m 
tlus DniTcraitj of CvtkbridgLv Third Edi¬ 
tion. 2 role, 3 to. 24 i, 


Stooehenp.—Tbe Dog in Health and 

i Comprising ihc tarioua Modn uf 
Breaking end Ualng Lim for Huntiugp 
CoUning, Sbootrng^ Ac. | and including E Wa 
Fointa or ChanmteriaLiM of Toy Doga. By 
STOXaiUKOE^ firn. with numerous lllcu- 
tzationa. \Jh 

Stouekenge.—Tbe Crejhoxind: Being a 

Trofttbe on tho Arl of Breedings Bearings 
and Training Onyhounda for Public Bun- 
ning -f. tbeir Dbeoao* and IVemtnacnt: Con¬ 
taining al^ Butoa for tire Mnna^mcnt of 
Cowning ^CelLDga, and for the Boeision of 
Cotiraca. By SxON^axxaiL With Fronti*- 
picM and Woodcutr. Square croira Sto- 
price 21a, biIE'-boand+ 

Stow.— The TraiMni Syatein, Moral 

Tnlfung School* *nd Normal Seminary for 
pieporhig SohcKi!me*f«r« and DoTcm^a«8i^ 
By PaXip StoW, E*q.p HonamZy Seowtary 
to Ihfr C^loBgow D^onnol Frca SemuiBry. 
Tenth Edition^ with Pla.tc* and Woodcut*. 
Fodt Svo. price 6*. 

Stsdekiand. — Livea of the Queeiit of 
England. By Ag;^ STUiOELAsn. Dedi* 
Cftlod, by cxpma permiErion, to Her 
jtiaty. Embelliabcd with Portraits of orety- 
Qqifonj en|nttcd from the moat nutlicntic 
aourecs, Compklo in 8 rob. poat fiTo^prsoc 
7i- Gd. cmIl—A ny Yolume nwy bo liatt 
if/urraitfy to complete S<t*. 

Memoirs of Eear-Admlral Sir WilHanj 

SytLionda^ ^nt-, C.B., F.R.S.* SnmTor of 
tiw Ifavy, from 15S3 to 1547: With Cor. 
iVBpOndenco and othor Papers reUtiTe to 
the Ships and Vc^eola coiutnicted upon In* 
Linea, dlreclcd to bo puhllihod under hisi 
Will. Edited by Ji-U£a _4, SnAUF. Wilh 
SecrioEU and Woodoutji. priee 21*. 

Taylor.—Loyola: ajid Jeanjtiaia in its 
Eu-iliTneiit*, By Isiad Taytjob. Boat Svo 
with AlctlttHidin^ Hto. 6d, 

Taylor.—Wesley and Uetbodism. By 

I5*4C XATLOa, pMt 8to. Fortialt, 10*. Cd. 

Thaoket'a Gonraer^a Annual Eemem- 

hracicer cud Stu-rl-Book: Being tin Alplia- 
heticid Betunt of the Bnnning at ill the 
Public Couraln^ Qubj in Englaml, Trelruiil, 
ARd Seottonfl, for die Bwiion l5S7-5a i with 
the Prihjwr (aa far aa nrcciTed]! of the 
By Boeiebt Amu^ Wnan, Llrer, 
pool. Sro. 21 

Fablbhetl anntinUy in fVftfJr?’. 
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TMiiwall.—Tba History of Gre^ By i 

/ tha Highi Her. tbe Loild Eisnop of ' 
Datiij'iI (the Eoif. CkJMMjpThir] wall). An 
iiiiproT«l Litfarj KtUtwii; wilh M^t. 3 
toIi. price £3 p--^Aj 3 Edition IP 6 rolfi- 
ftTp. 3ro+ with Yi^petta Tltlfiflp price 2^8*. 

Tbomscu's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 
Coas^Eir, E*i, Hliutratod^ with 77 dno 
Woud Enijr^rjpgi fram DwigEM hy Mem- 
her* of the £ tchiog Club^ Bquwt ctowhSto. 
Slfc eleth j or 06*, hoitnd m mOtOCW. 

Tbomson (the Hot+ Dtp> — Ae Outline of 
thonec«a94iT Lawa Dflltoiight i A Trentifie 
oa Bar* juid Applied Trfglf+ By Wmaaii 
TnoMao^i D.D.j Pravoat of Qu*(m^fl Collegdp 
Oidbfd. Fep STa Ti.ed, 

TbontEou^s Tables of Interest, at Three, 

FaUTi VnLir-riftd-*-IIalf| lUkll Fif* pOF Cent.^ 
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I to afis in A KgplMr prOi;l*fli^D of 
■ingla Hays j with at all lisfl above 

l^tea, from On* to Twdffl IiroilUl% *nd 
Jkiin On* to Tlti T-mr*. Alw^ tt«m*rcM 
otlnsr Tabka of £xd»ngB9^ Tunfi^ *nd iDia^ 
CDTmta. New Editlos. ISmo. 0*. 

The Thumb Bible j or, Verbum Sempi 

turzlUEp. By J- TiTMni, :^mg an Epi- 
toms of the Old and K*W Tsatamimt* in 
EnfilLih Yers*. £#pn3:i tod from the Edition 
of ISOS j hound and 0144^16^+ 1*. &L 

Tigbe and DaTis,—AmaJs ef Windsor; 
Being a KutOl^ of thn Oballs and Toim> 
■WiiH *0014 Account of Eton and Plows ed- 
jBCmt. By K. E. TtOflJtt E«j. i *ftd S. 
Di.™, Eb<]., EttTrist«"-afc'Law^. With lia- 
meroua EIuBtriJlions. 2 Toll. rOyol dro^ 
prica ^1, 

Toofce.—Slsloiy of Prfcoe^ and of the 
^tato of th* Clirciilation^ during Ui* NLnS 
Yean from 1^13 to 1 &SG iiidUHiro. Form- 
ing Vots, V. and Y'l. of Toolte's <qf 

/Irom Me iVMffM# and 

comjJruing S eopmni Indsi to tliS whuto of 
Um 3a I'olnines, By TnoMJiS TooKEp 
rJL3, ftRd Wm-iiM NiwaiOEcrff. 2 Totii 
Sro. priw S2!i. -Sdi 

Townsend—Modem Gtalt Trials lefised 
ind illijjtrfttfld wElh EwTa imd Not**. By 
W. C. TowifftEHTD^ Ei^t Q-C. 2 Tola. 

SvO. prion 30*, 

TroUape.—Barchjeater Towers: A NoveL 

By A^TH0^f¥TBOluo^'13. N*w and dhC*p*r 
Edition, complsts bi Qn* Tolumf. Crown 
8 t 04 price Sa. cloth. 

XroUepe.—Tbs Waidan. By Asthany Troillup*. 
Post 6ro. lOf. Od. 


Slmmn TameFs Saered History of the 

YVorh!, attempted tn be PliilOMphicoJiy 
contidcrKl, in * Sen** of Lcttm to a Son. 
New Edition, edited by th* Scr. 

3 Tolf. post firo. price 311. 6d, 

Sharon Toru^r's History of Eugland 

dining Ih* ATidcBe Ag«s? Compriaiiig the 
Eoigna firttn the Narman CoMnesi to the 
Anwaaion of KeriE^^ YIU. Eiub Edition, 
nsviacd by tb* Her. S. Tmzmt. 4 Toll, 
QtOi- pric* SOl 

Sharon Turner's History of the AnglO' 
Smonjp fMm the Eofliwt Period to the 
Norman Con^UHt. 3cr*tith Edfiimip re riied 
by the HiA. S. TTKxra. 3 voLp. 8vo. 364. 

Br. Tnrtou^s MannsI of the Land and 

FroihAVeltr Shcllf of Groiit Britain t With 

Figun*i ofAaoh of tbnkiiida. New Fdiiloni 
. with AdditMina, by Br, E, Hitiir, Y.RS^ 
of th* Eool^kol C-ohettion \n 
th*j BHtiMh ^ilLLacnm, ^wn @co, with 11 
coloured Plal**, ludce 15 p, cloik 

Dr^ Ure's Dictionary of Arta^ Mannikc* 

ture*! mid hDn**: CbDtaming * oleor Expor. 
•itioR cf tbeir Priitciplea and Prottw*^ 
Fourth Editioiip much enkrg*d ; meat of 
th« Artinlca being cnttwly rc-wHttcii, and 
many new AriicTcB added. liYllh nearly 
IpSOO Woodouta. B vol*. Svo. pric* 60i, 


Uwiiia.—M&moir of Thomas TTwinSj RJi^ 
By AFit. With Letter* to hEi 

Bmthm during ttwen jean sprot in Italy j 
aud COrrtfponik'ncf! witli the kt* Sir Tlioma* 
Lawrciieoj Sir C. L. Eti^llako, Alfred Cllaloti, 
ft.A. and other diatlngiikhcd perfOOi. 2 Tok- 

l>05t &V0 h [/or/ 

Tan Her HoeYen's Handbook of Zoology. 
TrantUted tfom tb* Sccvnd Dutch Edidon 


by tlie Kev, William Ciaax, M_D., F.B J,, 
Ao.^ ktc FcUow of Trinity College, uid Pro- 
fcawar of Anatsomy in tb* BniTcraity cf 
Cambrid^; with addltdonjiL BoforOnort fur- 
mailed tho Autlior. 2 xolfc ftiro, with 
24 Plate* of F^uruo, pri*v 60^. doth j or 
fiepa;nitdyT, VOL. I. 30#* and 

Tol- II. Fari^Ardiat. 30^. 

** v|H Im dtul i SeKriptlfni 4if the fciulLl#* 

lolinni Itist Fr*r<vivrCluffc; | uiil .uid Ihe ydscS- 

U* EnmiU- , A loka flf 

tkiTi of Yma Dor ri^evfli'* ] te^UntUr Ei«nt*| [4«l44 
CL^J&KA^(ir|r Iqr Lh* * b1 Uv baJ. 'rarri*i U]^ 
lisblkUlOQ lb# lemid i mlnov th* m^ii lTicp k*1# 

nilmi]*', cconpdfiiic lb* Vtr^ 1 Utl hf Ctn.- dclLnealign 


ItlrnU* AiUuiiU. Tb* *r- 
fnfutxMHil bi thi ohtb# mm 
Ihjt ohLdi w« 4b»ccfbed Ul 
Dm tnrnifi irabinw. til* 
f*iLir l Elam i ol Bup- 

1 Hr» RfTTl>_ anwl \l fTwim»i1» 

■tiljlljiKllUsrf bj K"*" 

Ikvml %hk-h arr 


_ _flf 

. .jUt ci*cnj*| plilM 
Bl Ihe bDU 'TarrMt la* 

_...u .. . , 

__^__ 1^ 

hTtfeio 'dT 111 ^hWf unfiOiL 
I^ixil»«jrCl4Tk hM 
B. Villi bx Ihvs jAhHni; 

i atoblffie *04 cifwM ma- 
IltUJ, t#iirtnc UM WfaiTBhl cf 
^ yltbw bOmei nut the 
lal#el Pidmicr. vttiilD lb* 
flJ tirt jirtlalB itis- 


^□Ikiofal tn a loief «c4nitl4< j 4#ia.“ OC’ihuej,#'. 

Vehfie.—Memoira of the Caurt, Aristo- 

ettcy, ttnd Diplomacy of Anatrta^ By Br. E. 
Yedse. TraiLdat*d from the {German by 
Fba^e DiiMMixu. 2 Tok. post Sto. 21e. 
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Von Tempskj--Mitla.? or^ Incident 

mid Adttnhmsf m n Jourrli-y Sn 

fliunciimln, a^d Bv^vnAor^ iii the 
V«« 1S63 to 1«55: Wifeli ObMrraLiDni on 
tUe Mcxict of Llfff in ilsoflo Countries. Bjr 
0 It Von TpjrriSKT. Witli coloured Eoiito 
lilip’ Idnitmtiona in ClaromoUt ht^pbv. 
and EuffrarafiS OH Wood, Sto. ptiw IWs. 
“ A nSaTiBjdJ»l^ 'wea irril- 

init [uni9i»^1ca MiTHinl 61 
iTirt* EraT<l Ui 

nLib AHMTic»^ nii *ulW 

hacvpibiO 

a ^iIdlu 'btM^ Ui UrAir 


frMiin rmapi f^•^Ul l«H 
6cMx€ UK pra^Ui^fc ^ni| kia* 
Avta Etur puliuc u cilwl^- 
$bfnLi]K ■ m w* 

liar# “**1“ 

CiCfeOSnCl-^ 


V/aj^.—Bagland'B Greatiies?: Its-R^e 

■net yroFTcw juOo^cniiumt, T-awij Ecligion, 
and ^al lifej Agrieulturo. Cbmme™. 
and ManiJactuHw: ScwhWh Lltcnilnro, pnd 
tin? Artr, from Oie TTarlirte Period to Iho 
remw orPom. Joiisf WiHiE* Author of 
tlio Laie^r, Ao, Pod Sto, 10*. 

* 

WAndering^ in Land of Ham. By a 
JjAiroiJTjrii of JiFiiBT. Post Svo+ Sa. Ga, 


" Th» -FlltWlrr MHt 
ftlikh eimiartifrife li*rT*f 
■iofl rtf 

HCb a* Hfttfltl M fllKf Nl 

rrciTTi a TiJjf wtn liW 
,VW^ al «*• <ir 
ledi^ wktJl militfllAt ijHfttJi, 


an ottllfflitftl MWlf 
ibUKlaMti, at* cii^rtaiii 
ji*J a diijiCHidiiiii to 

Utt br*t 4rf rtwylH'nK JHat 
ftjmt# ito WitW*. 

CMAIC4L JOCUrJEts 


Watertdn.—Essayi^ on Katnral Eistory^ 

ridedjOiTiifhology. 

With nn Antobto^phj of the Author, and i 
ViDira of WfthoH HpIL New and cheaper 
Edition. 2 t&Ij. fop. Sfo. pHce JCta- 

Waberton^B Emya 071 TTatniaJ HiitOTy- 

SiTiiSi ^hh A Continuation Of the Auto 
bio^raphf, and a portrait of tVia Alilitor 

Stitmd ^-Nao^, Pop, StO. prioo «I. 

Webster ani rarkea's Encyelopadia ef : 
JJaTiirttic Bconomj s loinBriamg luflli >ui>; I 
loGti A* art moat imfliediAUiij omiuect^^ w ith | 
Aj, pe C^lr^tafi J»f 
TJoni^ticEdia™, With lbs l^todrt 0 f \\ aPW- 
iuE. VeoJtilat tnes ortd LightUig Ihera-A 
wriPtion of thctSMia# artmbrt ofP^niturfl. 
with the iiBl'irt of ihrir MalmaSs^puti® of 
' ScETflotP-Ao, JTeW Edition ; with PCark 
1^000 Woodcut!. &T0, price Wj. 

Weld. ^ Vacatlona id Ireland. By 

Cahnj^. PSCliABU W3CI.P, En^^t^r^At- 
Xjiw. Ptdt Bvo. witb o linlert ^inw of 
Ben- C«tlcT price Ito, Gfl. 

'ytwtiinl Tour in the Ifnited StatSf 
linii CiniKl*. Bt C, It WP^irriatec.At - 
Lavf. PmI e™ wiUi llopp 10»- 6d, 

West. — Lectatfis on the Bi^eaeee of 
TtilkncT and Cliildhood. Cll A uleb WbtfI^ 
:VT.D,p Phf!idnn tc^ the llcufitdl for Sick 
Children;" FhyaiekR-ArtOfUjrlajeiir to, stiU 
Ixctnrer on ^tidwifrrT at, 53t. BarthoImncw'B 
ITorpit^- 'fhlEd Edilion. Bto. 


Willich's Popalar Tables for ascertain^ 
ing the Value of Lifriiolcb LcalcholJ, and 
CliuTch Pfopm-ttp PiMiewa] Pine*, Ac, With 
numcTOUt additional Tablo*^^—Clii;ntiCAtp A?- 
trtnomicnlp 'frigorLDilietrieiiJi ComUiott and 
Hj-pkwfacibtfliOettrithm#; ConitAntu, tjiiUnJrui, 
Cubes, Boot*. Rcciprtcailj, ^ Ac. Feurth 
p^dltiooi Enlfirged, Poat 8to. price lOt^C 

WUmot's Atoridgmfint of aiackskma’a 

CoiMUWnfarics cu the Laws of England, in- 
tended for the U« of Younf FcrtOn% *^d 
comprised in a ieries nrLsUprtfinoin aPathcr 
to hiB I>au 4 ;htcr, I2in0. prke Gd. 

Wiliion'fi Brfologift BritauBJca: Con- 

tainiiiff thtf of Britain and 

Itvlrntd eystcnoaticdly srrmngcdanddcienbLHi 
iccordine t-O the Mstbod of 
SsAimnei^j ^hb TtL tBuitrafcirtPl*tea. Ecirtg 
a Xew Edition, enlai^ and nlts^. of tlrf 
Snt^Btea ct Mewn. Ilookt?r»nd 
Taylor, Sto, dSs-s Or, with tbs PlatCa 
ColOuTL'ilp price -ia. cletb. 

Yonge.-A New Englifili-Greek Lojdcon ^ 

ContAinirtg All ths Grodk ’Wotda W hy 
Wrilen of good anfbority. Bj U IK 
YcNOl, 13^ awflif J¥fVieai^rtTOictl And 

eort«t«L PMt 4te* price ais- 
resgs's NSW Latiit Grid^; CenuiiOiiff 
EtciJ Wofd iemhI bj tbs Pcwli^r good 
autbority. For the nto of RtOtip West- 
wtnjler, WinobMtW.lIaiTOKp au^tcrhome* 
and PughT SeW*; E^ga ^IhgCp ^n- 
den: md :sr!LrlboTOugb C^ncgc. 

£kiifi66. Post Sto. P"« 0“ ^ 

ArrENUCE of slawilied^ 1*-?- 

Yonati—Tlie Horse. ByWilBmTonatt, 
With a TitaatiM of Brausht. Kow EdElion^ 

TfilU nunutrouB Wood Bn^irins^ from 

Desiijus hy WPiiin JTarvey. 

I^NostAN And Co^fi Editioa tboiJd hs oi- 

d™a,) a? 0 . price Ida. 

TotifttV — Ths Bog. By ■Willimin Yonatt. A 
KeW Edition; willi numeroiis EngraTingl* 
ffom Beaigui by W, HaCfey. Svo, Gi. 

Toting.-Tbt Christ of History: An 

Arenrncut gronuded m the Facts cf Hu 
Lift DEI Barth. By Jobs Tocno, LL,D. 
fcec^nd EdUioo. P«t 8rt. 7a. CiL 

Ycnisg.-Ths HiBlMyt or, EtU Bf 

Jons YdcnCi Ll-i.B. PufE 8ro. i*. Gd, 

Znmpt's Gramio&r of the Latin laon- 

pTLiee. Trauilatcd and Adapted for the 
kLfie’of YullSiah Students by Pn, L. 

F.R S.E,: With nnmcToMS Additiofis aitd 
Correct Ion* by tlis Author arid Tmwtiitor. 
I 4tl i Edition, thoroughly rev i«d+ SvO. 1-1^+ 

[^Ckfoitr IGKs. 
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